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by Michael Gee 


EW YORK — Murder’s chief 
N monument is emptiness, the void 
left by a suddenly ended life. 


There are eulogies for the victim, of 
course, and maybe statues or epony- 
mous buildings, if the deceased is a 
sufficiently public figure, but it is rare 
that a’plaque is erected on the site of the 
crime (the one notable exception, Dealey 
Plaza, is a scene of macabre tawdriness 
excessive even by Texas standards). So 
the most remarkable characteristic of the 
public grief over John Lennon’s death by 
violence is its tangible manifestation at 
the site of the crime, the strange, touch- 
ing, but infinitely saddening crowds that 
thronged to 1 West 72nd Street, the 
Dakota, to linger at the gateway where 
Lennon was killed. They were a tribute to 
his life and work, yes, but in the tribute, 
and in the mourning, there was a pecu- 
liar off note. For the mourners referred 
over and over to the past, to Lennon’s 
past and their own, and like the victims of 
any other murder, Lennon, his family, 
and other loved ones were viciously 
robbed of the future, of a happy middle 
age and more. In remembering the myths 
of the past, much of the world seems to 
have lost all feeling for the horror of a 
good man’s lost future. This reaction 
seems particularly inappropriate to the 
death of someone who emphasized real- 
ity as John Lennon did. 
* * * 
he crime: it is at once the most 
I prosaic and the most terrifying of 
crime stories, an innocent victim 
blown away for no reason by a complete 
stranger. Whether it’s at an airport at Tel 
Aviv or an apartment building on the 
West Side of Chicago, such an act has 
become a commonplace in our time. 
Lennon’s murder apparently fits into one 
of the crime’s best-known subdivisions — 
murder at the hands of a mentally sick, 
but formerly non-criminal, stranger. 
The story of this crime is wretchedly 
simple. Shortly before 11 p.m. on Mon- 
day, December 8, John Lennon was shot 
four times in the upper back and shoulder 
at close range as he was entering the gate- 
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way of the Dakota, his home for the last 
seven years. Rushed to Rodsevelt Hospi- 
tal in a police car, he was pronounced 
dead on arrival. In fact, Dr. Elliot M. 
Gross, the city’s chief medical examiner, 
said that death must have come within 
moments after the bullets struck. Officers 
at the scene arrested one Mark David 
Chapman, 25, of Honolulu, who 
allegedly made self-incriminating state- 
ments to the arresting officers and who 
bought the alleged murder weapon, a .38- 
caliber revolver, late in October at a 
Honolulu gun shop. 

The next day, Chapman was arraigned 
in Manhattan Criminal Court on charges 
of second-degree murder and criminal 
possession of a handgun. The defendant 
entered no plea, for his court-appointed 
attorney, Herbert J. Adlerberg, recom- 
mended that his client be given a 
psychiatric examination to determine 
whether he is competent to stand trial. 
The judge agreed, and Chapman was 
remanded to Bellevue Hospital’s prison 
ward for observation and tests. The next 
court hearing was scheduled for January 
6, 1981. 

This story, with a different victim and 
a different setting, would barely have 
made the metro briefs of any newspaper 
in the country. But the address was one of 
Manhattan’s best, and the victim one of 
the most famous and beloved men in the 
world. Loved to death, as it turned out. 

In the aftermath, the investigative and 
legal proceedings were carried out with 
dispatch. Even before the Phoenix could 
get a reporter to New York on Tuesday, 
the NYPD had pronounced its official 
role in the case at an end. At that point, 
the legal parties involved — the Man- 
hattan district attorney and the defense — 
appeared agreed that the case of New 
York v. Chapman should proceed as 
quickly as possible. There seemed to be 
no reason for delay. 

It is the fame and extraordinary talent 
of the victim that have made this murder 
unique, but it’s worth examining the 
features that make the case so horrible, its 
banalities. Both the suspect and the 
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weapon are the worst of cliches, horrible 
because we are so used to them. 

The suspect: Mark David Chapman, 
Beatles fan, Christian, former security 
guard, would-be artist, well-liked guy. 
Described by the New York police as a 
“real wacko” and by attorney Adlerberg 
as “‘nuttier than a fruitcake,” the veteran 
of two ‘suicide attempts, Chapman 
appears to be a classic example of that 
late-20th-century phenomenon, the 
‘nice’ person who collapses under the 
pressures of his life. Suicide didn’t work, 
but it may be that murder did; Chapman 
is now far beyond any of the stresses of 
“his past life. 

‘Most of me didn’t want to do it, but a 
little part of me did,” he is alleged to have 
told detectives. Which could serve as the 
confession for every “‘he was such a nice, 
quiet kid’’ murderer who ever lived. And 
more and more of them are appearing 
among us, from John Wayne Gacy to 
David Berkowitz to — well, check the 
suspect in the next big homicide in 
Boston. One radio reporter described 
Chapman as ‘more complex than at first 
believed.” There is every indication that 
Chapman is far more complex than he 
himself could believe or handle. At any 
rate, he stands accused, with substantial 
evidence against him, of having reacted to 
his distress by committing an act of vio- 
lence against a person he admired. It’s not 
an unfamiliar pattern, but that’s ulti- 
mately irrelevant. The city and county of 
New York, plus practically every news- 
gathering organization I ever heard of, is 
straining every nerve to determine why 
Chapman might have shot John Lennon, 
delving into Chapman’s past, his move- 
ments in New York, his statements to 
police, everything about the poor, sick 
schmuck. But it doesn’t matter, either. As 
far as can be told now, the suspect had no 
motive worth mentioning. If he shot John 
Lennon, she just did it. More murders are 
committed for about the same reason 
than might be suspected. It just happens, 
that’s all. Motive is important only in 
Agatha Christie books. 

The weapon: the Charter Arms .38- 
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Scene at the crime 


caliber ‘‘undercover’ two-inch (barrel) 
model is “popular among law-enforce- 
ment officers.’’ It would seem absolutely 
normal for Chapman, a former security 
guard, to walk into a gun store and pur- 
chase such a weapon. It cost $197, includ- 
ing tax. Chapman’s purchase was 
perfectly legal. He had no criminal 
record, and his record of mental illness 
was of no concern to the state of Hawaii. 
In fact, he still has no record of having 
violated any law. 

It is a dismal truth that his country dis- 
cusses gun control only after someone 
famous has been murdered with a hand- 
gun. Lennon’s death was no different. For 
one day, last Tuesday, distinguished pub- 
lic men were forced to address the issue of 
gun control. The president-elect, visiting 
New York, still opposed it. The mayor of 
the city still favored it. ABC’s Nightline 
found commentators on both sides. That 
was that. 

The next night, at the Bernard Baruch 
housing project on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side, three people — Vidal Lopez, 64; 
his wife, Jessie, 63; and their 11-year-old 
granddaughter, Doreen — were shot and 
killed. On Thursday a suspect was taken 
into custody. There was no editorial com- 
ment. Earlier that day, the mayor, in 
defending his city against charges that 
random violence is uncontrolled within it, 
had denounced Great Britain for its inter- 
vention in Ulster. 

* * + 

y Wednesday morning, the vigil in 

B front of the Dakota had become an 
accepted part of New York life. At 

9:30 a.m., the crowd of mourners con- 
sisted of 20 or so young people, two of 
whom were locked in a passionate clinch 
against one of the building’s amazingly 
ugly Gothic outcroppings. Also present 
were 10 extremely gentle New York 
policemen, 40 or so photographers, four 
TV mini-cam crews, six radio people, and 
print reporters too numerous to count. It 
was, in truth, a sweet, decent tribute. 
People stopped by the Dakota’s iron 
doors, looked, wept, and moved on. Vari- 
Continued on page 22 
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~ A hero in the works 


by Kit Rachlis 


s every tough-guy novelist will 
A tell you, the thing about death is 

that it’s ironic. And as every 
nickel-plated commentator has been 
telling us since Monday night, and 
undoubtedly will keep on telling us, irony 
surrounded John Lennon’s death. Just 
last year he and Yoko had donated $1000 
so New York City police could buy 
bullet-proof vests. Just three weeks ago, 
he and Yoko had released Double 
Fantasy, their first album in five years; 
the first cut and hit single announced that 
they were “(Just Like) Starting Over,” 
and the last cut declared that ‘Hard 
Times Are Over.” Just six hours before 
he was killed, Lennon had signed an auto- 
graph for Mark David Chapman, the 
man arrested for his murder and an 
ardent Beatles fan since high school. 
Those are just the small ironies. They get 
bigger. 

John Lennon, who at one point really 
believed that love could change the 
world, who came to represent the best 
intentions (and, it should be said, the 
worst idiocies) of the counterculture, died 
when a stranger, acting for reasons none 
of us will ever comprehend, shot him 
four times. John Lennon, who spent most 
of his last five years regaining control of a 
life that had been out of his hands since 
he was 22 — in short, someone who was 
doing all he could not to turn into another 
rock ‘n’ roll martyr — became the victim 
of rock ‘n’ roll’s first assassination. John 
Lennon, who spent most of the last 10 
years trying to strip away the myth of the 
Beatles, trying to trash the temple that he 
once so skillfully created, permanently 
entered the region of myth as soon as 
officials at Roosevelt Hospital an- 
nounced his death. 

And there was at least one more irony. 
John Lennon, who in life was as brilliant 
a media artist as rock has ever produced 
(Bob Christgau’s words: “He enjoys a 
creative relationship with his own cele- 
brity, plying it-not merely out of ambi- 
tion or. self-protection but because the 
process piques him aesthetically”), was in 
death the subject of a media blitz of such 
speed and magnitude that it continue? 
unabated. I don’t mean ‘simply that the 
Gail Harrises and the Geraldo Riveras — 


people who five, 10, 15, ears ago ig- 
nored or trivialized or pooh-poohed 
Lennon — were now’ sentimentalizing 
him. In a culture as instantaneous as ours, 
you have to expect that yesterday’s 
scruffy contradiction will become 
tomorrow's gauzy greeting card. No, I 
mean that the media reaction was so ex- 
tensive — and most of it so pro forma — 
that within hours of Lennon’s murder it 
had become difficult to respond directly 
to his death. Instead, we had surrogates — 
the long-haired adolescent, scrunched 
into his too-big Army coat, eyes red with 
tears — feeling for us in print and on the 
air. This is a fundamental betrayal. 
Because if Lennon was more than a great 
rocker; if he was more than his songs, his 
concerts, his books, his press con- 
ferences and interviews, his happenings; 
if he was more than an icon of a bygone 
age — in other words, if he was all these 
things, it is because he untangled and 
then reconnected the wires of mass com- 
munication more effectively and with 
more sophistication than any pop star 
before him — more than Dylan, more 
than Presley. When John Lennon sang 
“Please Please Me” (1962) or said ‘‘I don’t 
believe in Beatles’ (1970), he wasn’t talk- 
ing to rock critics or obituary writers or 
TV commentators or newspaper column- 
ists. He was talking to you. 
a ee 

(John): ‘Where are we going, fellas?” 

(The band): ‘To the top, Johnny!” 

(John): “What top?” 

(The band): ‘To the Toppermost of 
the Poppermost, Johnny!” 


— the Beatles’ private cheer 

when things looked bleak 

in their early days 

ctober 9, 1940: John Lennon 
O born in Liverpool, England. 
Deserted by father. Raised by 

aunt and uncle....1953: uncle 
dies ....1956: Lennon forms a skiffle 
band (skiffle an ersatz American jug- 
band music then popular) called the 
Quarrymen. Meets Paul McCart- 
ney 1957: mother dies in 
automobile accident ...-. 1958: George 
Harrison joins Quarrymen; no longer a 
skiffle band... .1960:. name changes 


from Quarrymen to Johnny and the 
Moondogs to Silver Beatles to Beatles. 
Five-man unit (Stuart Sutcliffe on bass, 
Pete Best on drums) gigs in Hamburg, 
Germany, and Liverpool... . 1961: 
Beatles cut first record (‘My Bonnie’’). 
Adopt “‘French-style’”’ haircuts. Take on 
Brian Epstein as their manager 

1962: Sutcliffe, who has left 
band, dies of brain hemmorrhage. Best, 
who has never gotten along with band, is 
replaced by local drummer Ringo Starr. 
Lennon marries Cynthia Powell, who is 
pregnant with his son. A month later, the 
band signs with EMI, and the rest is more 
than a Random Note.... 

“Please Please Me’’ becomes Beatles’ 
first number-one single in England. 
Beatlemania spreads. Western Civ 
rocked. Beatles arrive in America and per- 
form on the Ed Sullivan Show. Western 
Civ rocked harder. During one week, the 
band has the country’s top five singles. 
Hard Day’s Night gains them artistic rep. 
Help, a step backward, doesn’t lose it. In 
1965, they release Rubber Soul, their best 
album. In 1967, they release Sgt. Pepper, 
their most overrated. In 1968, they release 
The Beatles (instantly and universally 
known as the white album), their most 
fragmented .... Meanwhile, Lennon has 
published In His Own Write (1964) and 
A Spaniard in the Works (1965), which 
win him literary rep; has given the most 
provocative interviews (‘‘We’re more 
popular than... .’’); and has become the 
first to strike out on his own, acting in 
Righard Lester's How | Won the War 
(1966). During the same year, meets 
Yoko Ono. 

1969: Lennon marries Ono. Changes 
name to John Ono Lennon. Forms Plas- 
tic Ono Band. Abbey Road, the last com- 
plete Beatles album, is released. So is John 
and Yoko's ‘Give Peace a Chance”... .. 
1970: Beatles disband. Lawsuits ensue. 
John and Yoko enter ‘‘primal therapy.” 
Release John Lennon/Plastic Ono 
Band ....1971: Lennon interview ap- 
pears in Rolling Stone (‘I don’t believe 
in....”). Imagine released. John and 
Yoko appear at countless left-wing bene- 
fits (Attica, John Sinclair, Indian rights). 
Issue such singles as “Power to the 
People,”’ ‘‘Happy Xmas (War Is 


Over)’’.... 1972: Lennon’s visa is 
revoked. Legal fight ensues. Some Time 
in New York City is released. John and 
Yoko perform charity concert for handi- 
capped children in Madison Square Gar- 
den. Mind Games appears... .1974: 
Lennon separates from Ono. Moves to 
LA. Drinks heavily. (Kotex on forehead 
in bar.) Releases Walls and Bridges. 
Works with Elton John.... 1975: 
Lennon reunites with Ono. Works with 
David Bowie. Releases long-delayed 
oldies collection, Rock ’n’ Roll. Sean Ono 
Lennon born .... 1976: Lennon offi- 
cially wins visa fight. Disappears from 
public view to raise son and become, in 
his words, a “‘househusband” as Yoko 
oversees and expands financial empire 
. 1980: Lennon and Ono return to 
public view. Release Double Fantasy 
.... December 8, 1980: Lennon shot out- 
side his Manhattan home. 
+ * cal 
hose are the bare facts. They don’t 
] tell you that as a child, Lennon 
loved to read Lewis Carroll and to 
fight in the street. They don’t tell you 
about growing up in a working-class 
neighborhood in Liverpool in the early 
‘50s and always feeling shut out. They 
don’t tell you what it was like to play 
seven hours a night in Hamburg, 
popping pills, drinking too much 
reinventing yourself and — without 
knowing it — reinventing rock ‘n’ roll. 
They don’t tell you what it was like to be 
voted the top group in Liverpool in 1962. 
And they don’t tell you what it was like to 
have the world — for a while anyway — 
revolve around a rock ‘n’ roll group. 
Most important, they don’t tell you the 
difference the Beatles made. In rock 
terms, it was all the difference in the 
world. Until the Beatles, rock ‘n’ roll was 
strictly American; no British act had ever 
made it in the United States, and in Brit- 
ain, no English act ever could compete 
with an American one. Until the Beatles, 
the 45 was rock ‘n’ roll’s aesthetic unit. 
Though the Beatles were wonderful 
single-makers, they reinvented the LP by 
treating Rubber Soul as a whole and not 
just a collection of hits and covers. And 
until the Beatles, the idea of a rock ‘n’ roll 
Continued on page 24 
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to the editor and other people: 


LENNONISTS 


If the Beatles died spiritually in 1970, 
they died physically last night. An era has 
passed that began and ended with an 
assassination. But let’s face it — it’s been 
in the wind for years. Could we really 
have expected to have the Beatles back? 
And now, as if to underscore that point, 
the nan ino has been screaming ‘‘the 
dream is over” at us for the last 10 years 
is dead. 

Is it really so surprising that the man 
who, almost from the start, flagrantly and . 
repeatedly took all those beautiful, naive 
risks, who sneered at the very process 
that catapulted him into history — bit the 
hand that fed him so to speak — is it 
really so surprising that he was such an 
easy mark? Of the four of them, who was 
more cynical and hopeful, more wary of 
the press and big business and yet so vul- 
nerable to some “local screwball?” 

I leave it to others to recap and to 
philosophize about the life of John 
Lennon and his impact on the world. We 
all became adults last night. Reagan has 
been elected, Soviet troops are on the 
border of Poland, and the Senate has once 





OOPS 


In last week’s Books supplement, a 
mix-up in our production process 
resulted in several errors in our list of 
university-press books. The correct list- 
ing is as follows: 

Louisiana State University Press pub- 
lishes Grass-Roots Socialism, The Jews 
in Weimar Germany, Olson’s Glou- 
cester, P.T. Barnum Presents Jenny 
Lind, and Southern Evangelicals and the 
Social Order, 1800-1860. 

MIT Press publishes Venetian Archi- 
tecture of the Early Renaissance. 

Ohio University Press publishes The 
Movies Grow Up, 1950-1980, Murder 
Most Foul, The Power of Blackness, and 
Waste of Timelessness and Other Early 








Stories. 





again failed to act on fair housing. I guess 
we all had to grow up sometime. Shit. 

Dennis Horvitz 

Boston 


I’ve never forgotten where I was 
November 22, 1963, now I'll never forget 
where I was December 8, 1980. God bless 
John Lennon. God bless Yoko, Sean, 
Kyoko, and Julian. 

We've all come a long way in 17 years, 
from shooting presidents to murdering 
musicians. He spent 20 years giving his 
all to the world with his music, ideas and 
wit. He spent five years getting together 
the family life he always wanted, never 
had. Happy and rested, ready to offer 
himself to the world again, he is brutally 
and senselessly destroyed. He was not 
even 40 years old for two months. 

The majority of the world used and 
abused John Lennon and Yoko Ono, a 


world which now needs them more than, 


ever. 
I wish for Yoko that impossible 
strength which will bring solace to her, 
which will allow her to continue her life 
of artistic and philosophic thinking and 
doing. I wish her the peace and comfort 
of family and friends. May she and her 
children survive and grow, may the rest 
of us all be forgiven. 
Numbly, 
John Grabill 
Wayland 


So Lennon is dead. So is 1968. So area 
lot of the things we grew up feeling good 
about. 

Central Park West and 72nd Street is a 
lonely place to die. The park must whisk 
your soul right away into its trees. I 
remember being on that corner in ‘78, 
when the lights went out, and wonder- 
ing what people in the Dakota thought of 
Western civilization now that we were so 
close to the edge. Luxury can provide 
graceful living, but no money can insu- 
late you from New York. 

So 1980 will be remembered, in part, as 
the year the walrus was picked off. I grew 
up with great love and excitement around 
me. Lennon was part of that excitement. 
More than part of it, he represented that 
new way of thinking that even my seven- 
year-old brain could see as new and dan- 
gerous in a lovely way. It was something 
that nurtured many of us, helped carry us 
through a stormy period of history. 
Music unified us, and Lennon was part of 
the epoxy. 

So here I am, unable to sleep, too busy 
remembering the day 17 years ago when 
people were paralyzed by news of 
another death. A five-year-old sees gut 
reactions more. Political assassination can 
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generally be justified, though JFK’s could 
not. Lennon’s assassination can not — 
probably will not, ever — make sense. A 
lot more than rock ‘n’ roll died tonight. 
The disillusionment of the past 10 years 
has led us nowhere, and our leaders have 
been put to death. America is ringing 
hollow for me tonight. 
Bruce Kennedy 
Boston 


DEFINITE 


To Anita Diamant: 

I have to tell you — I love your writing, 

. your wit, your style, your penchant 
for picking particularly pertinent words, 
and your humor, which is ever-present in 
a manner I have great appreciation for 
(the last line of the Toxic Shock Syn- 
drome piece comes to mind). 

Your byline is the reason I’m back 
reading the Phoenix after an avoidance of 
the rag for many years. 

It is odd that I have said all this to 
several people over the past several 
months but never thought of telling you 
until the most recent person I spoke with 
said, ‘‘Why don’t you tell her?’ 

This is definitely a fan letter! 

Victoria Kent 
Boston 


BITE 


Howard Litwak is wrong (December 
2). Booth is the funniest cartoonist in the 
New Yorker. Koren’s stuff is lame, kiddie 
Feiffer without the bite. 

T. Edwards 
Cambridge 


NOTED 


The article entitled ‘Revival on the 
Cape’’ (September 30) has just come to 
my attention. Illustrating the story is a 
reproduction of Edward Hopper’s ‘Cape 
Cod Morning.’ What a shame that your 
readers weren't informed that they can 
see this masterwork and other Hopper 
views of Cape Cod at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in the major 
retrospective ‘‘Edward Hopper: The Art 
and the Artist,’’ now through January 18. 
The exhibition offers an opportunity to 
see many of these famous paintings along 
with their study drawings, most of which 
have never before been shown publicly. 

Linda Gordon 
Public Relations Officer 
Whitney Museum 


New York 


MYOPIA 


The opportunity to view a film made 
by a genuine artist is as rare in today’s 
film market as stability is in today’s 
world. It is therefore unfortunate when 
such a work is utterly misunderstood and 
misrepresented by someone _transpar- 
ently under-equipped for the task of 
evaluating said work. I refer to Alan 
Stern’s painfully obtuse ‘‘criticism’’ of 
Christopher Petit’s remarkable Radio On 
(November 11). 

“England, it appears, is not a happy 
place’ is Mr. Stern’s opening remark, 
and it is the first clue we have that his 
approach to the film is not all that it 
might be. Though Radio On is rich in 
British, German, and American cultural 
references, it is not about England any 
more than it is about film noir, new wave 
(another expression of the same sensibil- 
ity that informs thé film), or the lives of 
its characters in the traditional narrative 
sense of personal drama. 

If the characters in the film read as 
inexpressive, impersonal “types” it is 
because within the context of Mr. Petit’s 
method and intention it in no way matters 
“who” they are. The minimal narrative 
line ir Radio. On is not a “story” in the 
sense that Mr. Stern seems to require in 
order to feel grounded enough to absorb 
meaning and feeling from the sequence of 
images he sees before him on a motion- 
picture screen. Though these people and 
events in their thematically consistent 
flatness echo and reinforce Mr. Petit’s 
meanings/concerns thay are by no means 
his primary communicative device. That 
Mr. Petit has chosen the evocative 
juxtaposition of images and sounds — the 
abstract language of film itself — rather 
than a deeply plotted character study as 
his primary methodology does not render 
his work “‘facile.”” To put it in critic John 
Ciardi’s terms, we must.ask the ques- 

Continued on page 5 
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tion, ‘How does the film mean?” in order 
to discern the director’s intent. Mr. Petit’s 
“how” does not diminish the sense of 
human urgency, anger and dismay at the 
increasingly outrageous psychic/politi- 
cal/physical condition of the modern 
world which is the film’s point. 

Surely one of the functions of the artist 
is to hold up a highly reflective magnify- 
ing mirror in which we may see our- 
selves and our world in ways we might be 
too myopic or too preoccupied to ordi- 
narily perceive. Mr. Petit is an artist, and 
an artist’s use of the abstract language of 
his medium as a primary means of 
expressive communication has long been 
an accepted convention. The ability to 
read that language with sensitive, feeling 


comprehension and to communicate that 
comprehension to others seems to me the 
primary excuse for the existence of the 
critic. The subtle, often witty visual/aural 
poetry of Radio On cannot be 
approached in the same way one 
approaches most commercial narrative 
film, and may I suggest that if Mr. Stern 
found its ‘‘self-indulgent 110 minutes” 
tedious he perhaps lacks the sensibility to 
view Mr. Petit’s work responsively. 
Finally, much of the success of this 
kind of work hinges on the quality of its 
individual images. The eerie beauty and 
tonal control of Martin Schaefer’s exquis- 
itely modulated photography is one of the 
film’s chief sensual, "emotional, and 
technical pleasures and Mr. Stern’s asser- 


tion that Radio On is photographed in ‘a 
sleazy black and white,”’ that ‘‘day scenes 
look bleached and night scenes murky,” 


.that details are “either obscured by 


shadow or washed out by glare” so aston- 
ished me that on a second viewing of the 
film I searched for what Mr. Stern thinks 
he saw. I searched in vain. Is Mr. Stern’s 
vision impaired physically as well as 
metaphorically? 
Richard Newkirk 
Boston 


Alan Stern replies: 

My vision is fine, thanks. | should 
point out, though, that I saw a 16mm 
print of Radio On, since that was what 
the Center Screen chose to show to the 


press. Mr. Newkirk, I presume, viewed 
the 35mm print shown to the public, 
which may explain the physical, if not the 
metaphorical, differences in what we 
think we saw. 
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I read the 
news today 
oh boy 





his is especially hard for me to 
| write because John Lennon was no 
more or less special or influential 
to me than he was to millions of others. 
Certainly, he no more put words into my 
mouth than he put them into the mouths 
of those hundreds of thousands who 
joined me in perennial pilgrimages to 
Washington, where we would huddle 
together chanting, ‘All we are saying is 
give peace a chartce.“’ Over and over 
again. 

That may not have been his most 
poetic line but, damn it, it certainly did 
say it. And that’s what John Lennon did 
for me. He wrote and sang simple, 
straightforward lyrics that seemed to 
crystallize my confused, contradictory 
post-adolescent thoughts about — well, 
about nearly everything. I loved him for 
it. 

All the lonely people, where do they 

all come from? 

All the lonely people, where do they 

all belong? 


Living is easy with eyes 
closed, misunderstanding all you 
see 
It’s getting hard to be someone but 
it all works out — it doesn’t matter 
much to me. 
At times he even expressed my vague, 
half-considered thoughts in a deliberately 
inarticulate manner that I found some- 
how comforting. 
That is you can’t, you know, tune 
in but it’s all right 
That is I think it’s not too bad 
Or he would just say things that needed 
to be said, precisely when I was ready to 
hear them: \ 
You:can wear a mask and paint 
your face 
You can call yourself the human 
race 
You can wear a collar and a tie 
One thing you can’t hide is when 
you're crippled inside 
All John Lennon did, really, was show 
me how to dress outrageously, how to 
grow my hair, and — again, in very direct 
and simple terms — how and what to 
think. That's all. 
All you need is love 
Love is all you need 


One thing I can tell you is you've 
got to be free 
I guess all this made me something of a 
‘60s airhead, a lemming, a blind follower 
of trends and platitudes. I am willing, with 
some embarrassment, to admit that I 
spent more time and energy than I should 
have sitting around in a stoned stupor 
trying to find profound hidden meanings 
and heavy answers to imponderable 
questions in Beatle lines about rocking- 
horse people going around eating marsh- 
mallow pies and the like. 
Elementary penguin singing Hare 
Krishna man you should have 
seen them kicking Edgar Allan 
Poe 
I don’t know whether that .makes me 
the walrus or the eggman or what. I do 
know that this very same John Lennon 
brought me-right back to earth, with a bit 
of a thud, the day he erased my thoughts 
about marijuana as the key to deeper 
meanings and insights by blithely 
dismissing the stuff as ‘‘a silly little 
giggle.’ I also know that while some may 
dismiss the ‘60s as a time of naive 
notions, simple solutions, and drug- 
drenched decadence, I'll always remem- 
ber those years as joyous and truly 
liberating. 
I needed John and Yoko’s full-frontal- 
-*de album cover, just as I needed their 


week-long ‘‘bed-ins’’ and erotic art. 'I 
don’t know whether John, Paul, George, 
and Ringo were more popular than 
Christ. I do know that they created a 
force — a magical, mystical force if you 
will — strong enough to help me break 
those terrible bonds of Christian guilt 
that had held me down since Sunday 
School. 


Imagine there’s no countries 
It isn’t hard to do 

Nothing to kill or die for 
And no religion too 


No, I’m not the dreamer I once was. | 
don’t think pop singers have the answers 
to much of anything. I know that you 
need more than love to get by (but 
without it, what’s the point?) and that, 
dammit, the world is not about to live as 
one. With or without John Lennon. 

I still know how to imagine, though, 
and I trust I’m not the only one. Just as 
I'm sure I’m not the only one who 
remembers the angry, political edge to 
those Lennon lyrics that were instantly 
absorbed into my own politics. 

Keep you doped with religion and 

sex and TV 

And you think you're so clever 

and classless and free 

But you're still fuckin’ peasants as 

far as I can see 

A working-class hero is something 

to be 

Or my beliefs were reflected in John 
Lennon’s words. They came together so 
neatly that I can no longer remember 
which came first. 


— Dave O’Brian 


t the ends of centuries, Western 
A societies grow decadent. A mood 

sets in: nihilistic, impersonal, 
sensation-hungry, cruel — the fin de 
siecle mood. Just as the Leopold-Loeb 
killing was the murder of the ‘20s, the 
one that summed up the boom era before 
the crash; just as the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ing was the Depression-era crime; and 
just as the assassinations of the Ken- 
nedys and Martin Luther King typified 
the ‘60s — so the murder of John Lennon 
introduces us to the dark side of the ‘80s. 
It’s a fin de siecle horror. 

For the last 20 years or so, John Lennon 
wore the zeitgeist as comfortably as an 
old coat. When Beatlemania struck, he 
was a Beatle; when people took acid, he 
saw Lucy in the sky; when they got relig- 
gion, he found himself a guru; when poli- 
tics became voguish, he wrote ‘‘Revolu- 
tion’; as Vietnam dragged on, he sang 
‘‘Give Peace a Chance.”’ He was the loud- 
est primal screamer, and when the 
children of the ‘60s went back to the land, 
he became interested in Holsteins. Lately 
— you guessed it: real estate. John 
Lennon was the history of the last two 
decades. 

And that’s what's scariest. Lennon’s 
murder. was the catastrophic — and 
perhaps inevitable — collision of our 
recent past with the present, of the child 
of the ‘60s with that monstrous and typi- 
cal creature of the ‘80s, the celebrity 
hound. Lennon had spent the last five 
years trying very hard not to be a celeb- 
rity. When he resurfaced as John Lennon 
Superstar, he met Mark David Chap- 
man, Mr. 1980, the kid who might ask 
you for your autograph one minute and 
shoot you dead the next — and not really 
understand the difference. Maybe Chap- 
man heard voices. Maybe he thought he 
was John Lennon (his wife is said to 
resemble Yoko Ono). Certainly his iden- 
tity was all bound up with the image of 
Lennon, this image that had been the 
emblem of so much of his history, and the 
history of many another 25-year-old 
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American kid. ‘In asking for Lennon's 
autograph, Chapman must have felt he 
was somehow augmenting himself, and if 
he did shoot Lennon, he must have felt 
nearly the same thing — except that 
shooting is more powerful. ‘I shot John 
Lennon,’’ Chapman is said to have 
yelped, and one remembers the legen- 
dary killers who had once boasted, ‘’I 
shot Jesse James.”’ This People-crazy cul- 
ture has been feeding on celebrities for 
years, creating them, nurturing them, 
adoring them, and then turning on them. 
To us, the celebrities are mere projec- 
tions of our loves and hates; we forget 
that we don’t impinge on their lives the 
way they impinge on ours. Perhaps 
Chapman understood this when he asked 
for the autograph, when he looked into 
Lennon’s face and recognized his idol as 
an independent being, as human not icon, 
as someone who didn’t really belong to 
Mark David Chapman at all. These are 
hideously selfish times. We dehumanize 
our celebrities, and in that dehumani- 
zation bring ourselves closer and closer to 
a murderous decadence, to the fin de 
siecle temper that might admit any 
cruelty. Nineteen-eighty will be remem- 
bered as, among other things, the year in 
which adoring John Lennon and murder; 
ing him amounted to the same thing. 


— Stephen Schiff 
Se SS 


I t is understandable that John Lennon, 





in death, would be lionized in a new 
wave of Beatlemania. Understandable 
but sad. John tried so desperately to dis- 
tance himself from the mythology and 
deification that dehumanizes as it exalts. 
This past week, as I’d done hundreds 
of times throughout the ‘70s, I turned to 
John’s first album of post-Beatle songs, 
Plastic Ono Band, issued in 1970. And | 
listened over and over again to “God.” 
The Rolling Stone Record Guide says 
his singing on the last verse “may be the 
finest in all of rock.” In any case, it’s my 
favorite Lennon recording. It expresses 
with chilling clarity and beauty how John 
viewed himself and how he hoped to be 
accepted by his fans. It begins: 
God is a concept 
By which we measure our pain 


He was delivering what to him was an 
important message, so he repeated it. 

I'll say it again 

God is a concept 

By which we measure our pain 
Then he issued a litany of false icons. 

I don’t believe in magic 

I don’t believe in I-Ching 

I don’t believe in Bible 
Or tarot, or Hitler, or Jesus, or Kennedy, 
or Buddha, or mantra, or gita, or yoga, or 
kings, or Elvis, or Zimmerman. Or 
Beatles. So what did he believe in? 

I just believe in me 

Yoko and me 

That's reality 
And that’s the way he would have had it. 
The Beatles era was behind him. Before 
him was a new life as husband and father 
and singer and songwriter and recording 
artist and resident of New York City. He 
yearned to be himself. 

When I was in college, I studied 
religion with Dr. Theodore Mauch, a 
Methodist minister. More than religion, 
what he taught was humanism. He taught 
that Jesus was a person, not a god, and 
that we should rejoice because of it. He 
taught that to think of Jesus as anything 
more was to accept stultifying limits to 
human potential. 

I thought about Dr. Mauch as I lis- 
tened to “God.” I wondered why the 
radios were not playing ““God,’’ and why 
the newspapers were not reprinting what 
I thought was John’s most important 
message. I found it strange that the focus 
was on John Lennon, Beatle, and the 
Beatles, and not the John Lennon who 
spent his last 10 years as a human being 
who wrote and recorded much beautiful 
music. I liked the Beatles. But I came to 
love John Lennon, the John Lennon who 
in 1970 shared his idea of God, told us 
that it was okay to be vulnerable, to be 
confused. 

How can I go forward when I don't 

know which way I'm facing? 

How can I go forward when I don’t 

know which way to turn? 

How can I go forward into something 

I’m not sure of? 
he sang on the 1971 Imagine album. 

The man who spurned Beatlemania for 

life as a human being, the man who 
















wrote, ‘Nobody loves you when you're 
down and out/Nobody sees you when 
you're on cloud nine but/Everybody 
loves you when you're six feet in the 
ground” — this man would understand 
the adulation and excesses of the past 
week. He would not like it, but he would 
understand. 

I don’t believe in John Lennon. 

I just miss him. 

— Richard Gaines 


he Beatles’ music — never mind the 
I critics’ incessant harping on its 
roots, derivation, and influences — 
is for most of us the focus of what came 
before, during, and after its time. The 
Beatles themselves became the focus of 
more than pop music: They were un- 
questionably acknowledged to be on the 
right side of everything, assumed to 
champion the peace movement, the drug 
culture, and a lot of peculiar causes they 
neither knew about nor cared about. 
They were central to the lives of mil- 
lions. They evoked a level of identifica- 
tion unparalleled in pop culture. They 
served as the background and instigation 
for ‘60s politics. Millions of kids, unsure 
of themselves, were sure the Beatles knew 
something important. We projected our 
beliefs onto them, and read our neuroses 
and our purest ideals into their lyrics. 
Watching the subway crowd the morn- 
ing after Lennon’s death, I could pick out 
the people who" understood what had 
happened (and what was happening) the 
way I did. It was easy. The ones who 
didn’t were older. Lennon hadn't been a 
touchstone for their system of values. 
Whose death, I asked myself, could af- 
fect as many of my parents’ generation so 
strongly? Sinatra? Valentino had for a 
still older generation. But Lennon was 
more than a sex symbol, more than a be- 
loved performer, much more than a mem- 
ory of his audience’s youth. Is there any- 
one so much a part of our parents’ lives, 
so indispensable to their emotional se- 
curity? It’s a loaded question, of course. 
That Lennon died violently and unex- 
pectedly had a lot to do with the strength 
of our reaction. It’s sad when heroes die 
of old age. It’s apocalyptic when their 
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deaths play like B movies. 

It doesn’t matter that John Lennon was 
roughly a decade older than his oldest 
fans, or that Yoko Ono is the same age as 
my mother. The senselessness and trag- 
edy of his death are appreciated most by 
the young, those of us for whom per- 
sonal reality and media are closest, the 
generation whose values are drawn from 
and reflected in its entertainment. And it 
doesn’t surprise me (although it seems to 
astound the TV newspeople) that people 
responded to Lennon's murder by gather- 
ing in spontaneous vigils or hanging 
flowers on the gate of the Dakota. 
Lennon and the Beatles were most popu- 
lar at a time when he talked relentlessly 
about relevance. Eventually the times 
made Lennon relevant. And so his death 
is relevant to a lot of people who haven't 
met in years. 


— Clif Garboden 


ord knows, we should be used to 
i: murder in public by now, and yet 

still it transforms. I’ve been 
wondering since that unfathomable Mon- 
day night what the response would have 
been had Lennon been shot before 
Double Fantasy and the Playboy inter- 
view — before, in other words, he 
returned to the scene of his greatest tri- 
umphs, the media. Ironic, isn’t it, that 
John, surely one of the most command- 
ing media presences of our time, should, 
in death, be transformed by the media 
into something almost — dare I say it? — 
Christlike. As if he had never been a 
wealthy asshole, though I suspect that two 
weeks ago these might have been 
among the first few words on anyone’s 
lips in talking about him. Ironic enough 
that I think John might laugh that mar- 
velous sardonic laugh of his. I mean, just 
gimme some truth. 

And yet I’m falling victim to the ironies 
too, since I haven’t yet written the first 
thing I said to people the next day, after 
the reality had begun to sink in, after I 
had begun to accept that we weren't 
going to be able to watch John grow old — 
for better or worse. Certainly I was root- 
ing for him; so few rockers have aged 
gracefully, and it would be nice to think 
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wazneenens: 


that it’s possible. But what I said to 
friends the next day had nothing to do 
with Lennon the media presence, or with 


Lennon the musician, or even with 
Lennon the man who made as much of an 
ass of himself in the public eye as any- 
one | can think of. It had to do with John 
Lennon, 40-year-old man, and his truest 
triumph, his most human triumph — the 
romantic victory of his relationship with 
Yoko and, in the last five years, with 
Sean. Victory, because in the face of the 
most incredible juvenile hostility — Yoko 
broke up the Beatles and all that garbage 
— they endured. And changed. And 
perhaps, finally, in John’s death, pre- 
vailed. I only hope that I can do as well. 

— Howard Litwak 


or a moment, just a moment, after 
FE hearing Howard Cosell announce 

John Lennon’s death with the same 
extreme unction he had used to describe 
Steve Grogan’s knees, | thought about 
what a friend once told me about the 
Devil: the Archfiend’s subterfuge in 
modern times would be to convince us he 
doesn’t exist. 

I haven't really thought much about 
the Devil since I was a gullible five-year- 
old, but when I lived in New York, only 
three blocks away from the Dakota, that 
huge castle of the enchanted gentry 
seemed a plausible place for the Devil to 
reside. Heinz, the Dakota's doorman, 
would occasionally show gawkers the 
exact spots where the bodies were sup- 
posed to have fallen in Rosemary's Baby, 
most of which was shot on location in the 
Dakota. 

A Gothic celebrity condo, complete 
with gargoyles and tiny moat, it had 
seemed an odd yet logical place for John 
Lennon to choose as his fortress of 
domesticity. Perhaps it was his version of 
the wealthy Brit-rocker’s ancestral home. 

I used to pass by the Dakota at least 
once a day on my way to the subway, and 
I often found myself looking up, 
trying to catch a glimpse of a famous face 
at a window. Sometimes, if I was on the 
other side of the street, I would cross over 
so I could walk by the archway to the 
courtyard and peer in. I never considered 











myself at all akin to the obsessed 
groupies, paparazzi, or autograph 
hounds who were always lurking near- 
by. I was just mildly curious. But as | 
think back, it seems that all of us who 
walked by the Dakota, morning and 
night, looking up in envy or desire, must 
have cut through those brick walls like a 
laser beam. The hero, like a lightning rod, 
draws upon himself the evil energies of 
the world. 

— Carol Flake 
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Meet the Turntables! 


(1965) 





Name: Stephs 

Age: 13 

Birthplace: Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Height: 5-foot-7 

Weight: 135 pounds 

Hair: black 

Eyes: brown 

Plays: percussion (typewriter case, 
cowbell, toolbox, tackle box, and 
tarnished brass lampshade) 

Sings: “Twist and Shout,”’ “This Boy,”’ 

“TI Want To Hold Your Hand ”’ 


Name: Price 

Age: 13 

Birthplace: Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Height: 5-foot-6 

Weight: 130 pounds 

Hair: black 

Eyes: brown 

Plays: guitar (yardstick run through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 
XIII) 

Sings: “You Can't Do That,” “I’m 

Down Can't Buy Me Love 





Name: Dave 

Age: 14 

Birthplace: Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Height: 5-foot-6 

Weight: 135 pounds 

Hair: blond 

Eyes: blue 

Plays: guitar (yardstick run through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 
XIV) 

Sings: ‘Help,’ “A Hard Day’s Night,’ “I 

Should Have Known Better.”’ 


Name: Chas 

Age: 12 

Birthplace: Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Height: 5-foot-4 

Weight: 130 pounds 

Hair: brown 

Eyes: gray 

Plays: bass guitar (long-handled dustmop 
or broom, as available) 

Sings: ‘I Saw Her Standing There,” har- 
monies 

The Turntables brought the Shrews- 
bury Sound to the world that summer of 
1965. Some people resisted them because 
of their surface similarity to the Beatles 
(particularly when the record skipped), 
but these fans were soon won over 
indeed. The Shrewsbury Sound came out 
of the cellars. It was usually Price’s cellar, 
but Dave let the boys use his when Price’s 
parents got mad.... 

Both Price and Dave actually learned to 
play guitar. Dave got married, had a kid, 
got divorced, and joined the Navy. Price 
still plays in rock ‘n’ roll bands. His 


- friends never hear about them until it is 


too late and the bands have already 
changed their names. 

Stephs is a pharmacist and my best 
friend. Not even I call him that any more. 
He is 28 years old, and he still has a com- 
plete collection of Beatle bubble-gum 
cards in his room at his parents’ house. I 
used to kid him about the cards, back in 
the days when I believed that there was 
no more of my childhood left to be killed. 

I’m 27. My nickname is the only one 
that stuck. 

— Charles P. Pierce 
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I t's impossible for me to discern where 





John Lennon ends and where the rest 

of us begin. And at a time as 
frustratingly powerless as this past week, 
the possibilities that he cracked open are a 
comfort as well as a source of horror, a 
horror that cuts two ways. Undoubtedly, 
we miss any cultural totem who changed 
us as much as he did. But the equal loss 
would be our thinking of John Lennon 
only as an abstraction, only someone 
whose life was such a convenient mirror 
of the times. 

I like to think that it was John’s brutal, 
bull-headed restlessness that dragged us 
along with him from moptop to acidhead 
to pacifist to primal screamer to urban 

Continued on page 26 
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Lennon remembered 


former WBCWN an- 

nouncer and current host of 

WCVB-TV's -Five. All Night 
Live: “Sometimes I think that after all 
that exposure in the public eye, John 
Lennon must absolutely no 
sense of who he was: he didn’t really 
know the effect he had on people. I think 
desperately — 


att Siegel 


have had 


what he was striving for 
was simply to be treated as a man, and 
that’s why he loved Yoko so much. She 
didn’t treat him as a Beatle, a symbol, but 
as a human being. She criticized him. He 
surrendered himself to his feelings for his 
wife, and I think that’s what kept him 
sane. Now that he’s dead, he'll be deified. 
It’s almost as if the world has him now; 
he didn’t want to be deified, but it’s going 
to happen. I’m going to do it on the show 
tonight (last- Wednesday). He’s a public 
figure and the public wants it.” 

Barb Kitson, singer with tnmiils: “| 
was seven years old when Beatlemania hit 
and I found out from a 16-year-old girl 
that Cousin Brucie was playing Beatle 
records on WABC all the time. That’s 
when I was first aware of rock ‘n’ roll, 
aside from Chubby Checker. I'll never 
forget a school talent show in Dobbs 
Ferry, NY, in 1964. There were these four 
junior-high guys wearing official Beatle 


wigs and Beatle sweatshirts; ‘All My- 


Loving” was playing over the PA and 
these guys mouthed the words. They 
And all the girls in the audience 
were screaming!’ 

Peter Wolf, lead singer and lyricist for 
the J. Geils Band: ‘‘Here was a 40-year- 
old guy who had been on the bubble-gum 
cards and he was still making rock ‘n’ roll 
records. I don’t think I can adequately 
verbalize my feelings, aside from the 
cliches — ‘a great ‘a tragic 
event,’ etc. It’s too large for me, and I 
can't find any way to translate or share 
it. 

Jerry Brenner, president of Jerry 
Brenner Productions Inc., the Reading- 
based independent record-promotion 
concern: ‘‘All I can say is that I feel the 
‘60s are over. I always felt some flicker 
that the Beatles might get back together, 
for one concert anyway. The world is in a 
sad situation, and this makes it worse. 
Lennon only brought joy to people.” 


Worn 


musician,’ 
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Ran Blake, pianist, composer, and 
chairman of the New England Conserva- 
tory’s Third Stream Department: “I can’t 
help but feel a little envious of the 
publicity he got, which, say, Mingus or 
Bill Evans didn’t get when they passed 
away. He was a great songwriter but 
there were others. Less than one-half of 
one percent of all musicians — and I think 
I'm even being optimistic — leave life 
with the feeling that their music has had 
any effect, even on a local level. Lennon 
was, of course, very much appreciated in 
his lifetime. I’m sure there were trage- 
dies, a hard Liverpool childhood ... but 
how wonderful that he’s now alive in 
Heaven, or wherever he is, and that he 
had so many blessings.” 

Ric Ocasek, songwriter/singer/ 
rhythm guitarist for the Cars: ‘Lately, his 
place ef residence was so publicized — in 
Playboy, Esquire, the Soho Weekly News 

and I think that has a lot to do with the 
horrible thing that has happened. He was 
always my favorite Beatle; he wrote the 
best songs. he was seemingly the most 
radical, and he was never too schlocky. 
He was the one who really made the 
Beatles the Beatles. His music was defin- 
itely an inspiration. The great thing about 
the new album was that it was Lennon 
again — his whole, personal sound.”’ 

Rowena Harris, president of Independ- 
ent Marketing and Production Services 
Inc. — IMPS Inc. — a New Jersey-based 
record-promotion concern: “‘T got in on 
the end of Beatlemania. We would catch 
snatches of them on WBAM, ‘the Big 
Bam,’ because none of the black stations 
had strong enough signals to reach 
Tuskegee (Alabama). They were saying 
something | liked, but I was a little afraid. 
The South was still segregated, and you 
listened to Jackie Wilson, the Miracles, 
etc. By the early ‘70s, after black people 
had been through so much and gotten 
into themselves during the ‘60s, it was 
okay to like the Beatles. They wrote some 
beautiful tunes, and their attitudes helped 
change the attitudes of millions of 
people.’ 

Oedipus, WMBR and WBCN an- 
nouncer: “John Lennon was the only 
punk in the Beatles and the only one who 
had any relevance to the modern wave of 
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music. He always did anything he wanted 
to do, as long as he felt it was right — he 
said the Beatles were more popular than 
Jesus, he gave up the Beatles for Yoko, he 
devoted himself to peace, and he loved 
basic; high-energy rock ‘n’ roll: He 
started in a leather jacket and his attitude 
remained in a leather jacket.” 

Stan Getz, tenor saxophonist: “I didn’t 
take to the Beatles until about five years 
after they exploded in America. My kids 
played their records, and I had a block 
them at first, because of their 
image. But when I approached ‘them 
musically, I found them to be a very 
original group. Lennon was my favorite. 
He had the most ballsy-sounding voice — 
I loved its rasp — and, of course, he’s one 
of our great contemporary Composers. He 
was also one of the leaders of the genera- 
tion that started the new freedom back in 
the ‘60s, but I feel that it has become free- 


against 


dom. without. responsibility. Lennon 
started it for.musical reasons and _ for 
reasons of personal expression, but some 
of the freedom has boomeranged, which 
makes Lennon’s death even more ter- 
rible. There's such a high amount'of vio- 
lence in our country’s’ guts right now. 
Maybe his death at the beginning of the 
‘80s will show that this violence must 
stop. 

Maxanne Sartori, former WBCN an- 
nouncer and current East Coast director 
of A&R for-Elektra Records: ‘I think it’s 
ironic that a person.who spent most of his 
adult life trying to communicate should 
be taken by away by someone so frus- 
trated by his inability to communicate. 
Ban all guns.” 

David Minehan, songwriter/ 
singer/lead guitarist for the 
Neighborhoods: ‘‘Without question, his 
music changed my life. What excited me 
most about him was that he used his 
musical freedom to spread ideas, to give a 
shit about society, not just to brush it-off 
with the proverbial pop songs.” 

Arnie Ginsberg, formerly New 
England’s favorite rock ‘n’ roll DJ on 
WMExX, currently host of an oldies show 
Sundays from 6 to 9 p.m. on WXKS-FM, 
and station manager of WXKS-AM and 
-FM: “I emceed their shows at the Gar- 
den in 1964 and at Suffolk Downs in ‘66; 
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we said hello, but that’s all. They had so 
much attention that I felt I was doing 
them a favor by not trying to be involved 
at all: Just before the Beatles arrived, 
music had become boring. The Spector 
sound had been overdone and music 
almost wasn’t fun anymore. I followed 
the European charts and played Beatles 
records on the air in ‘63, before the 
British Invasion, but there was absolutely 
no reaction. Then, when I emceed that 
first show, I'd never seen a reaction like 
that. 

“I think the Beatles are- more respon- 
sible than anything else for bringing great 
musicians into rock ‘n’ roll. They trans- 
formed the music into an adult form, and 
it attracted listeners and musicians who 
had looked down on the music. And, of 
course, Lennon had a great deal to do 
with that.’ 

Gunther Schuller, composer, con- 
ductor, author, former French horn 
player, former president of the New 
England Conservatory: ‘“What I admired 
about him so much was his absolute 
seriousness and integrity as an artist and 
as a person. He seemed to abhor any form 
of sham and spoke out against it unhesi- 
tatingly, whether it was sham in music, 
the social arena, or personal matters. The 
element that impressed me most was the 
clarity of his mind; he cut right through 
to the bone of an issue. There were no 
considerations of ‘What's in it for me?’ or 
Is it safe to do?’, which enabled him to 
state an issue in a very succinct and hard- 
And it put whoever he 
was addressing, whether it was one per- 
son or the world, on their toes. He raised 
the level of immediately. | 
didn’t agree with everything he said, but I 
admired his clarity and the uncorrupt- 
ibility of his thinking, and his music- 
making was part of that.” 

Joe Perry, former lead yuitarist/song- 
writer for Aerosmith, currently leader of 
the Joe Perry Project: “I had taken up 
guitar before I heard the Beatles, when I 
was 13, but they were the ones who made 
me think I really wanted to do it for my- 
self. They had the songs; that’s world 
history now. Aerosmith plaved one of my 
favorite Lennon ‘“Come 
Together,”’-in. the movie version of Set. 
Pepper. As mtich as *Uisliked the movie, | 
was really excited by the opportunity to 
play that song in it. I’m proud that he 
knew me through us covering his song. I 
worked with lack Douglas for years in 
Acrosmith, he produced my first solo 
album, and he did Lennon’s new record. 
Lennon used the same engineers, same 
tape operators, and same studio (the Hit 
Factory, in New York) as we did. I was 
always asking Jack about what John was 
doing in the studio; Jack told me that 
John was very optimistic about his music, 
that he felt these were the right moves for 
him. You know, sometimes a fan asks 
vou for an autograph, and you sign it. 
Then the next day, the same fan is back 
asking for another. autograph. So you 
sign again: There's no way of .tell- 
ing .... You can’t walk around with five 
bodyguards all your life.”’ 

Sid Bernstein, promoter of the first 
Beatles. concerts. in America, held at 
Carnegie Hall, and their two legendary 
Shea Qtadium really 
didn't know John very:well. We first met 
at a reception, it's almost 17 years ago 
now, that Capitol Records: threw for 
them, and he impressed meso much. He 
was so astute, so aware; he knew every- 
one’s game in that room. . ..One-night 
he needed tickets for a Jimmy Cliff con- 
cert I did at Carnegie Hall this was 
1974 or ‘75 — and [ asked my kids to give 
up. their tickets, We spent about three 
hours together that night. Jesus, I.wanted 
to be his friend. One night he called me 
up and asked me to give him the name of 
my favorite Italian restaurant; I recom- 
mended Paolucci’s, on Mulberry Street. 
He enjoved the meal so much that the 
next day he sent me a room full of 
flowers. The card was signed, ‘John and 
Harry.’ For a while. had no idea who 
John and Harry could be, but then I 
remembered, John Lennon and Harry 
Nilsson.... My office is in his 
neighborhood, and | bumped into him on 
a beautiful’ day last spring. He and Yoko 
were out walking, arm in arm. He’d 
always ask me how my kids were; it was 
always the children. The time and love he 
gave his young son.... There will 
always be John Lennon’s music to play 
for our children and our children’s chil- 
— compiled by James Isaacs 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS 
STEREO SALE 


FRED LOCKE STEREO wants you to have a MERRY CHRISTMAS...and wants one himself...so, we're having our AFTER CHRISTMAS SALE BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
Buy your Christmas gifts...or buy yourself a present NOW AT AFTER CHRISTMAS CLEARANCE PRICES. AFTER CHRISTMAS PRICES on many of our brand 
name products...AKAI, BIC, CLARION, FISHER, JENSEN, MARANTZ, ONKYO, PIONEER, TECHNICS. 


SPEAKERS 


9ea. CRAIG BOOKSHELF - Has 8” woofer for deeper tones 
Factory reconditioned. Limit 3 per store 

. FISHER MS4127 - New 8” 2-way bookshelf 

. FISHER GS114 - 8” 3-way bookshelf 

. FISHER GS122 - 10” 3-way bookshelf 

. FISHER GS133 - 12” 3-way bookshelf 

. JENSEN 20 - "Best Buy” 8” 2-way 

. JENSEN 30 - Deluxe 10” 3-way 

. JENSEN 40 - Deluxe 12” 3-way bookshett 

. MARANTZ 308 - 8” 3-way bookshelf 

. MARANTZ SEVEN - 10” 3-way bookshelf 

. PIONEER - 10" 3-way bookshelf 


$ 49 
$169 


$125 
$138 


CHEAP 
$ 79 


EVERY JBL, MARANTZ, ONKYO, B&W, JENSEN, TECHNICS, » 
GENESIS, VISONIK, PIONEER, FISHER AND CRAIG SPEAKER IS 
ON SALE THIS WEEK! 


TAPEDECKS 


AKAI CSM02 - Metal cassetie deck w Dolby N.R 

AKAI GXM50 - Dixe. 3head metal cass w DolbyNR 

FISHER CR1410 - Metal cassette deck w Dolby NR 

FISHER CR4120 - Metal cass. w/program search & 
Dolby N.R 

PIONEER - Meta! cassette deck w/ Dolby NR. plus 
program search. 5 per store 

PIONEER RT704 - 3 motor, 3 head. 7” open reel 

PIONEER CTF755 - Multi-motor dixe. metal cass. deck 
THOMAS 2000 - Deluxe 8-track recorder 


NOW 
$218 
$375 
$129 
$175 
$4 37 $4 38 
$348 $188 
$357 


$ 98 $229 


$397 
$167 


EVERY ONKYO, PIONEER, MARANTZ, FISHER AND THOMAS $ 97 
CASSETTE 


DECK IS ON SALE AT THE GUARANTEED LOWEST 
PRICES AROUND! 


BLANK CASSETTES 


BASF STUDIO C90 - Studio quality cassette 
MEMOREX HIGH BIAS C90 - Premium ality. blank cass 
SONY EHF 90 - High bias blank cassette 
TOK C90 - High performance biank cassette. Limit 

3 per family 
$2.29 TDK ADC 90 - High output biank cassette 
$2.49 TOK SAC90-High bias biank cass. Limit 3 perfamily 
ong MAXELL, MEMOREX AND BASF OPEN REEL, 8-TRACK 

AND CASSETTE TAPE IS ON SALE THIS WEEK AT GREAT SAVINGS! 


$129 
$4159 
$188 


$ 97 
$ 97 
$188 
$267 
$ 49 
EVERY PIONEER, 


$2.09 
$3.97 
$3.69 
$ .99 


SAVINGS! 


TURNTABLES AND 
SEPARATES 


BIC 202 - American made bett drive multi. turntable 

FISHER EQ@23228B - New low distortion 10 band stereo 
graphic equalizer 

GARRARD GT250AP - Full auto single piay belt w/cart 

GARRARD DD134 - Successor to “Best Buy” rated 
DD75 semi-auto direct drive power 

PIONEER PL200 - Direct drive semi-automatic 

TECHNICS SLB2 - Semi-outo servobelt drive w/strobe 
and pitch control 


CAR PLAYERS 


ALVIAS AC907 - Mini indash AM/FM cassette 
ALVIAS AT904 - 
AMERICAN AUDIO 204 - indash AM/FM cass. player 
AMERICAN AUDIO ZURICH - Auto rev. AM/FM cass 
CLARION 683A - Indash AM/FM cassette player 
CLARION 554A - Mini-size AM/FM indash cassette 
CLARION 559A -indash AM/FM cassette w ‘locking 
FF & rewind 
CLARION 751A - indash Dolby PB tune high power 
cassette. Factory reconditioned. 5 per store 
CLARION 550A - indash AM/FM Dolby cassette 
CLARION 9568 - Topline digital AM/FM PB tune cass 
MITSUBISHI RX73 - 
PIONEER KP2500 - Indash AM/FM cassette with 
locking FF & rewind 
PIONEER SUPERTUNER - AM/FM PB tune indash cass 
fits most domestic cars 
PIONEER KP8000 - AM/FM PB tuner Supertuner cass 
for imports 
PIONEER KPX9000 - Component Supertuner indash 
cassette 
ROADSTAR 2002 - Quality indash AM/FM cassette 
ROADSTAR 2747 - Mini indash AM/FM cassette 
ROADSTAR 2280 - 
ROADSTAR 3210 - Dolby cass. w/8 preset stations 
SONICO - Underdash cass. player. Limit 5 per store. 


CLARI 
ROADSTAR, TANCRED!I, AUDIOBAHN, SANKOH, PANASONIC, 
JETSOUND AND MITSUBISHI CAR PLAYER IS ON SALE AT GREAT 


$97 
$159 
$ 39 


$ 35 

speaker pair 
$ 45 
$419 


$ 49 KERS 


JENSEN TRIAXIAL SPEAI 
5 pr. per store 


$ 48 


- Limit 5 pr. per store 
AM/FM 8-track indash 


RECEIVERS 


$208 
$247 
$ 89 


$147 


AKA! R30 - 


PB tune AM/FM indash cassette Seied Quantties 


Lowest price in town! 


AM/FM indash cass. w/5 band eq 
TECHNICS SA1014 - 


ION, AMERICAN AUDIO, FUJITSU TEN, 


output meter 


CAR AMPLIFIERS, 
SPEAKERS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


CLARION 100EQB3 - 22 wis ch. 5 band equalizer 
CLARION 300EQB - 33 wis/ch. 5 band equalizer 
CRAIG BOOSTER AMP - Heavy duty 24 watts total 


FUJITSU TEN TENVOX G25 - High output 5'4" 


JENSEN J1117 - New Series | pr. repli. speakers 
JENSEN J4434 - Oval duc! cone. repli. speakers 
Series | pi. 6°x9". Limit 


JETSOUND JS40 - 15 wits/ch. 3 band equalizer 
JETSOUND JS70 - 30 wis/ch. 7 band equalizer 
JETSOUND JS120 - 60 wis ch. 10 band equalizer 
MAGNADYNE $600 - 5'." round speaker pr. w grilles 


MAGNADYNE DOM4O0 - 20 wis ch. booster amp 
TANCREDI TE70 - 30 wts/ch. 7 band equalizer 

TANCREDI TE100 - 60 wis/ch. 7 band equalizer 
VISONIK A404 - Deluxe 40 wis ch. power amp 


AKAI R20 - Deluxe 26 watts, channel 
Deluxe 38 watts/channel 
HITACHI 2010 - New 15 wis/ch. AM/FM recetver 


- Deluxe 25 watts ‘channel at 4 ohms 
MARANTZ - 38 wis/ch. at 4 ohms. AM/FM receiver 
MARANTZ MR1450 - Deluxe 63 wis/ch. at 4 ohms 
ONKYO TX2000 - New 27 wis/ch. w/servolock tuner 
ONKYO TX3000 - New 45 wis/ch. w/servolock tuner 
PIONEER $X3400 - New 15 watts/channe! 
PIONEER SX3500 - New 20 watts/channei 
PIONEER SX3600 - New mode! 30 watts/channel 
PIONEER S$X3700 - New digital tune 45 wts/ch 


SHERWOOD 7250 - "Best Buy” rated 25 wis/ch 
SHERWOOD 7450 - Audiophile spec. 35 wts/ch 

18 wotts/channe! 

TECHNICS SA202 - 30 watts/channel 

TECHNICS SA303 - 40 watts/channe! 

TECHNICS SA404 - 50 wis/ch. Limited quantities 
THOMAS 4444 - 10 wis/ch. AM/FM receiver w/ power 


Colonie 4 
Mas &. Se 
Cambridge i 


ae 
Schenectady © Aldeny 


NY 


Natick @ - rook line 


Hanover 


West Springticid @ @ Springfield 


FRED LOCKE 21 LOCATIONS 
OVER 1,000,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


FRED LOCKE STEREO 
GUARANTEES THE PRICE 
FOR ONE YEAR 


Buy it from us...if you find it 
advertised for less, by any 
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FREE GUSDORF HOME 
STEREO RACK AND 
SPEAKER STANDS WITH 
THE PURCHASE OF ANY 
COMPLETE HOME STEREO 
SYSTEM OVER $400. 


SAVE UP TO 60% ON MANY ITEMS 





a 


f. CAR STEREO 


STARTER SYSTEM 


WO PIONEGER 


NOW $ 88 


PIONEER P1461 - 612” speakers. Pioneer's most efficient speaker 

in the moderate price range. 
ALVIAS AC905 - Indash AM/FM cassette player. Best buy ona 
\ cassette player you will find this year. Fits most domestic cars 3 


( HOME STEREO 

















CSLAIG 


PHILIPS 


PIONEER SX3400 RECEIVER - Famous Pioneer quality at an 
affordable price. Full 15 watts per channel 

PHILIPS COLLARO CHANGER - Stacks or plays singly. Includes 
magnetic diamond cartridge for less record wear. 

CRAIG 722 SPEAKERS - Attractive bookshelf design deliver 
smooth tonal response. Full size 8” driver gives deeper bass. “J 








Xe 


Not responsible for typographical errors 





CAR STEREO y 


 ponenanaanaiee SUPER 
SYSTEM 


PIONEER SUPERTUNER - Indash AM/FM cassette has locking 
fast-forward and rewind. Pioneer's famous quality plus 5 
preset stations. Fits most cars. 





clear tonal response. Your choice 6”x9” 20 oz. magnets or 





JENSEN SPEAKERS - Superb Jensen quality dual cone design for 
\___ 5%" 10 0z. magnets. rf 


fi < HOME STEREO 


NOW $499 


$24.80 PER MONTH’ 
| ie 














JENSEN 
WPIONEER 


PIONEER SX3600 RECEIVER - New 1981 model! Full 30 watts 
RMS per channel. Fluroscan power output meters. Great FM! 

SCOTT PS18 TURNTABLE - High performance semi-auto belt 
drive design has low mass straight tone arm for lowest record 
wear. Cartridge included. 

JENSEN 30 SPEAKERS - 3-way design has 10” woofer for solid 
bass response. Famous Jensen quality and performance! 








“Credit Terms: Price w/tax $523.95. Downpayment $43.95. 24 monthly payments 
\ $24.80 each. Total financed price $639.15, 24.5% annual rate 


CAR STEREO Bs 


PIONEER-DOLBY 
INDASH SYSTEM 


r 


NOW $225 


PIONEER DOLBY SYSTEM - AM/FM Supertuner Gashette player 
has Dolby N.R., just like expensive home decks for better 
response. Pioneer's famous quality, plus 5 preset stations 

MAGNADYNE THREE-WAY SPEAKERS - High performance three- 
way 6”x9” design uses separate midrange and tweeter for 

\__ clearest tonal response. Very efficient design. 


HOME STEREO 


$799 














(NOW 


$30.22 PER MONTH’ 





























ONKYO TX3000 RECEIVER - Very transparent sounding Super 
Servo linear switching 45 watts/channel amplifier plus 
sensitive servo-locked AM/FM tuner 

PIONEER PL300X TURNTABLE - High performance Quartziock 
semi-auto direct drive design has strobe and pitch controls. 
Cartridge included. 

ISLAND SOUND IMAGEMASTER SPEAKERS - This new full-sized 
bookshelf design has an extremely fiat, fast response plus 
better sound imaging than any other under $600 








“Credit Terms: Price w/tax $838.95. Downpayment $38.95. 36 monthly payments 
\ $30.22 each. Total financed price $4,126.87. 24.25% annual rate 





IWustrations may not actually be model odvertised 


SOME ITEMS DEMO—NO DEALERS— QUANTITIES LIMITED—ALL ITEMS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE—LAYAWAY & FINANCING AVAILABLE— MASTER CHARGE & VISA WELCOME 


. - HOLIDAY HOURS - MON. - FRI. 10-9. SAT. TIL 5:30. SUN. 12N-5PM 


ALL STORES OPEN 


(BURLINGTON ONLY OPEN SAT. TIL 9PM) 





SUNDAY 12N-5PM 
WEEKNIGHTS TIL 9PM 


Fred Locke Stereo 


The B right components at the right price. 


0) 


ALL STORES OPEN 
SUNDAY 12N-5PM 
WEEKNIGHTS TIL 9PM 





Harvard Square At the Galeria, 57 Bolyston Street, 491-6381 /Natick Rte. 9, Formerly Lafayette, Opposite Shoppers World, 879-0561 
1048 Commonwealth Avenue Near B.U., Opp. EMS, Formerly Lafayette, Brookline, 734-3510/ Burlington Burlington Village Mall, 1/2 mile east of Rte. 128, Next to Caldor, 273-3510 
Danvers Next to Child World, Opp. Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott Sq., 777- 4434/Hanover Hanover Shopping Center-Exit 13/Rte. 3, Across from Hanover Mall-Behind Pearl Vision, 826-3874 
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Tonight, Sat., Dec. 13 
8:30pm $3.50 


THE ROMANTICS 
Didi Stewart & The Amplifiers 


Sun., Dec. 14 8:30pm VAC 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 


Por 


‘Former Deep Purple Vocalist’’ 


THE IAN GILLAN BAND 
The Shades wez 


Dec. 15 8:30pm $4.50 


JACK GREEN osm 
The Lyres C1 


Dec. 16 8:30pm $3.50 


SVT with JACK CASADY 


Swingers Resort Dec. 17 
8:30pm $4.50 


THE INMATES 
The Mirrors 
Dec. 18 8:30pm 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of show 
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THE JIM CARROLL BAND 
Fri., Dec. 19 8:30 & llom 
Sat., Dec. 20 8:30pm 

$6.50 O40 


Te 2 


co 
bi’ & 
“Return of"’ 


THE BUSBOYS 


Th> Thrills WC 
Sun., Dec. 21. 8:30pm $4.50 


'The Annual Christmas Show’ with 


TOM RUSH 
Buskin & Batteau 
Sat. & Sun., Dec. 27 & 28 
8:30pm 
$6.50 in adv., $7.50 day of show 
Ro ee 


RANDY HANSEN woz 


The Atomics 
Dec. 29 8:30pm $5.50 


2S 
THE ZAITCHIK BROS. 
Chris Martin 
Dec.30 8:30pm $3.50 








EG 
"Spend New Year's € 
Fa 
THE FOOLS Sc 
Dec. 31 8:308&11:00pm 


Party favors and a split of champagne 
at the late show 





The Box Office is open Monday thru Friday from 12 
to 6 P.M. and Saturday and Sunday from 1} to 6 P.M 
Tickets also available at Ticketron, Out of Town, 
Gracia Ticket Agency in Worcester, Open Door 
in Brockton, Ticket Center in Actori and Concord 
and Elsie's Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq. and 
Harvard Sq. Positive photo ID required. Phone 
254-2052 


Soe L AW PR tS Ee 


ROT OCA a) SS) & 
AT 15 LANS OWES we. 
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New wave video show before the show. 

Must be 20 years old, positive |.D. required. Doors open at 8PM. 

Tickets available at: Orpheum Box Office, Ticketron, Elsie's Ticket Agency, 
& all Ticket Centers, and at 15 Lansdowne Street on night of show only. 
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BOSTON'S 
COOK BOOK. 


Boston Restaurants have found 
the recipe for increased business. 


So can you. 
Call 536-5390. 


SAvOR 


BOSTON'S MONTHLY DINING AND 
DRINKING MAGAZINE 
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January 3. 7:30pm 
Ocean State Performing Arts Center 


Providence 
$10.50, $9.50 
‘Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, 
Roth Ticket Agency & Ladd’s Music. 
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SOUND LABS, INC 
262-2470 
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On the Common: impromptu icons 


Mourning is breaking 


by Doug Simmons 


11:15 p.m. Monday, December 
8 — John Lennon is pronounced 
dead on arrival at Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

11:20 — WBCN DJ Oedipus is 
handed a note. A girl called the 
listener line, said she’d heard a 
that Lennon was. shot. 
‘“‘Christ,’’ Oedipus thinks, 
“probably a prank.’ Still, he 
sends his assistant, Kerry Wal- 
dron, into the newsroom to check 
it out. Only three other people are 
at the station, all volunteers 
answering calls. 

11:22 — Waldron returns with 
a UPI report that says someone 
‘thought to be’ Lennon was shot 
and has been rushed to Roosevelt 
Hospital. Oedipus relays. the 
news immediately, breaking in on 
“The Dancer,’”’ an instrumental 
by Visage. He segues into Heart's 
‘Magic Man.” 

11:30 — UPI confirms that it 
was Lennon who was shot. Need- 
ing a long cut so he can call pro- 
gram director Tony Berardini, 
Oedipus plays Fleetwood Mac’s 
“Rhiannon.” 

11:38 — Still on the phone, 
Oedipus cues ‘I’m Losing You’”’ 
from Double Fantasy. He lets the 
album continue to the next cut, 
“I’m Moving On.” Then, from 
Berardini’s television in the back- 
ground, he hears Howard Cosell 
announce that Lennon is dead. He 
hangs up. 

11:43 — Oedipus informs his 
listeners, plays ‘‘Imagine,”’ and 
then pretty much falls apart. 


* * * 


hen he finally did get 
some details, during 
“Imagine,” O6cdipus 


couldn't read them over the air 
without a hitch in his throat. 
Words like ‘‘screwball,’’ 
“wacko,” and ‘‘smirking’’ made 
him stop completely, leaving two, 
three, maybe five seconds of dead 
air. When was the last time you 
heard dead air on the radio? 
Carrying out his duty drained 
him. He was stunned, maybe cry- 
ing, and you could sense his re- 
lief as he punched oma round of 
commercials. CBS waxed satirical 
on behalf of the Clash, and then a 
commercial for 999 came on, 
backed by the group’s hit, 
‘‘Homicide.’’ This song is 
intended as irony, but it was chill- 
ing and tasteless in this context 
(the chorus is “I believe in 
homicide’). Oedipus crunched 
the tape to a halt. “We're doing 
away with our regular program- 
ing,’ he said over the air. 
Berardini, who'd heard the 999 ad 
at home, ordered the cancellation 
of all commercials until 9:30 a.m. 
and the commencement of a 24- 
hour tribute. 

But Oedipus was still having 
trouble functioning in a profes- 
sional manner. He took a phone 
call from Sal Baglio of the 
Stompers..‘’He asked if he could 
come over to the station,”’ 
Oedipus said, “because he needed 





(Freelance photographer Mi- 
chael Mayhan assisted in the 
preparation of this story.) 


to be with some people. I did, too, 
so I said, ‘Sure.’ He was flipped 
out. Lennon meant everything to 
Sal. He got there, from Cam- 
bridge, just after midnight. I had 
him go into the library and start 
putting together everything he 
could find with or by Lennon on 
it. I just sat there and played what 
he handed me. Nothing made any 
sense. I’d just say, ‘Give me a 
faster tempo. Give me a slower 
tempo.’ I didn’t announce the 
football score, the lottery number 

I didn’t play ‘featured 
Boston artist’ of the evening. 
None of it was relevant at that 
point.” 

The rest of Boston radio, with 
the exception of WCAS-AM, 
which also suspended its regular 
programing, did not go _thor- 
oughly overboard. No other 
station stopped running com- 
mercials. WCOZ, the local FM 
powerhouse in ratings, fre- 
quently inserted 30-minute 
blocks of Beatles music into its 
tightly formated programing. If 
you tuned in on Tuesday 
morning, for example, you could 
have heard Blue Oyster Cult’s 
“Don’t Fear the Reaper.”’ 

* 4 + 

t had happened after Elvis’s 
[ =". too. Not long after 

John’s assassination, record 
retailers experienced a rush on 
Lennon-Beatles product. Steven 
Pofcher, manager of New Eng- 
land Music City in Kenmore 
Square, said, ‘I’ve never sold as 
many copies of one record in one 
day in my life.” The store’s 50 
copies of Double Fantasy were 
gone by 2 p.m. Pofcher also said 
that he heard that another store 
had sold its last copy for $30. 

Russ Levine, a clerk at Pop- 
corn Records in Copley Square, 
said, ‘‘We opened at 10 a.m. By 
11:15, everything was gone. 
People walked in in a daze and 
approached the bins like a shrine, 
buying five or six at a time. We 
had 75 copies of Lennon’s Rock 
‘n’ Roll album. All gone. We had 
200 Beatles LPs in the under- 
stock. All gone. One kid even 
offered me $100 for the Lennon 
promo poster on the wall.’’ 

+ * * 

y early Tuesday afternoon, 
B a group had begun to 

gather on the Common, 
near the Park Street station. Ap- 
parently, it was spontaneous, but 
when ‘BCN heard about the vigil 
its people plugged it regularly 
throughout the day, as did other 
stations. At its peak, around 5 
p.m., the crowd numbered about 
500. Impromptu icons, such as 
magazine covers and posters, lay 
on the pavement surrounded by 
candles. By 10 p.m., it was raining 
steadily, but 150 persons 
remained. Hands were held over 
the candles to guard against wind 
and water. As midnight ap- 
proached, one guy blew out a 
candle that had been handed to 
him and threw it in a trash can, 
saying calmly, “He's dead.” It 
wasn’t done with rudeness; it was 
just his way of accepting the ugly 


fact. & 





























Dash to The Ski Market 
for the largest Christmas 
gift selection at the lowest 
prices around. Warm win- 
ter clothing, skis, ski equip- 
ment and accessories, too. 
So shop The Ski Market 
this Christmas —for skiers 
and non-skiers alike! 


SKI EQUIPMENT 
AND ACCESSORIES 
GREAT STOCKING STUFFERS! & 


Ski Jaws ski carrier $19.95 
Ski Jaws vags $19.95 
Ski Tote ski carrier $19.95 


Sun glasses (many styles) from $10.00 
Goggles (lots to choose) from $12.00 
Alpine & XC wax from $.75 
Scrapers from $2.25 
Corks from $2.00 
Files from $5.95 
Ski vises $39.95 
Tune-up kits from $30.00 
Folding waxing irons $17.95 
Ski locks $8.95 
Binding covers from $4.88 
Boot bags from $17.00 
Ski bags from $28.95 
Duffle bags from $18.50 
Day packs from $9.88 
Fanny packs from $5.88 
Mink oil $2.50 
Snow seal $3.00 
Sungér cosmetics from $1.25 
Allsop boot-ins $8.95 
Boot straps $2.50 
Ski ties $1.00 
Ski baseball caps $6.95 
Nylon wallets $8.95 





Astraltune Stereopak $229.00 


Ski Racks for all types of cars 
$16.88 to $64.95 


Moon boots and After-ski boots for adults and childrent 
starting at $24.88 


adult's & children’s 
Kombi down mitts—adults $40.00 $34.88 


WARM WINTER 


Neck gaitors $3.25 
Earbands $2.00 
Suede face masks $6.50 
Children’s face masks $4.00 
Adult face masks $6.50 
Ragg cap $5.25 
Walker cap $10.50 
Down cap $16.88 
Cross-country hat $9.88 {& 
Wool pom-pom hat $9.88 


CB Sports 
Deliverance Parka 
$180.00 


Gore-tex and down, 
high collar, 
inside snow gaitor 
Topher adult 
fashion suits 
Sale $99.88 

Values to $190.00 


Woolrich Mtn. Parka 
(wool-lined) 
$75.00 
Sportsguide unisex 
down vest 


Reg. $60.00 Sale $47.88 


Famous Name ski sweaters 
30 to 50% off! 
Woolrich chamois shirts: 
Men's $22.50 
Women’s $20.00 
Woolrich wool shirts: 


Men's and Women’s $28.50 


~ Allen-A Adult t-necks $14.00 


eyer heart t-necks $16.50 


Oberme 
Allen-A Adult long underwear from $10.00 
Allen-A Children’s long underwear from $8.50 


Allen-A union suits $22.00 
Ragg socks $4.50 
Cross-country socks from $6.00 
Cross-country gaitors $12.50 


spenders (Adult’s and children’s) from $4.75 


Glove and sock liners $3.88 

Reg. Sale 
$15.00 $10.88 
$13.00 $10.88 





Nortalia Gran Prix 
Reg. $125.00 Sale $79.88 
Nortalia Turbo 
. $155.00 Sale $99.88 

Nortalia GT 
. $70.00 Sale $49.88 


BINDINGS 
Reg. Sale 


$59.95 
78.00 
§9.95 


Salomon 222 
Tyrolia 160 
Look GT 


RUNNING 


Adidas Dragon (Men’s & Women's) 
Reg. $25.95 Sale $19.88 
Nike Cascade $26.95 
Bill Rodgers All-Weather Suit $54.88 
Shoe Goo $3.95 


BICYCLES 


Centurion Sport DLX $179.88 
Centurion LeMans 
Reg. $275.00 Sale $254.88 
Citadel bike lock $26.50 
Kryptonite bike lock $21.95 





(ae) POLES 


Reg. Sale 

$22.00 $11.88 
18.00 14.88 
24.50 18.88 


Tempest 
Kerma Blue 
Seort MEF 


SKIS 
Reg. 
$175.00 


140.00 
165.00 


Sale 
$139.88 

114.88 

119.88 


K-2 National 
K-2 Citation 
Kastle X105 

Dynaglas S-l4 200.00 134.88 
Hexcel Mirage R 200.00 168.88 


ALPINE SKI PACKAGES 
Reg 
Kastle X105 ski $165.00 
Look GT binding 
Tempest poles 
Mounting 
Regular prices total 
Package price $139.88 
You save over $117.00! 
Six more complete Alpine ski packages 
to choose from! 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
SKI PACKAGES 


Rossignol Nordic T ski 
Nortalia Tour XC boot 
Dovre 75mm. binding 
Karhu fiberglass poles 
Mounting 
Regular prices total 
Package price $94.88 
You save over $56.00! 


$256.95 


—$ 


TOBOGGANS 
8’ with pad 
Reg. $95.00 Sale $79.88 
6’ with pad 
Reg. $70.00 Sale $59.88 


SKATES 


CCM Bronco 
Reg. $73.90 Sale $61.95 
CCM Women's $43.50 
Micron M1 Senior $79.50 
Micron Mascot Jr. $49.50 
Koho Ice Master stick $7.95 
Christian Brothers 
Pro 1000 stick $8.50 
Titan Master stick 
$8.50 ~ 


Pucks $.88 V ff 


Y, ail! y 
eran 


RACQUETBALL 


ABC Sports racquet 
Reg. $19.95 Sale $12.88 
Dunhill DXL 120 racquet 
Reg. $24.95 Sale $15.88 
Ektelon eye guard 
Reg. $5.95 Sale $3.88 
Ektalon wrist tether just 4.95 

























































































The Ski Market 


OPEN SUNDAYS 12-5 
NOW TILL CHRISTMAS 








> 97097 


BOSTON ¢ 806 Commonwealth Avenue (across from B.U.) ¢ 731-6100 © BRAINTREE ® 5 Corners (128 to exit 68) © 848-3733 ©¢ BURLINGTON ©® Cross Roads Shopping Center (128 to exit 41S) © 272-2222 


DANVERS ® Endicott Plaza (128 to exit 24) © 777-3344. © Master Charge @ Visa © American Express ® Diners Club ® Quantities may vary/some-items limited/not every item in every size ® Open 10 
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Troubled water 


Drums along the Connecticut: The coming fight 


by Michael Rezendes 


he water war breaking out 
[ - between New York City and Phil- 
adelphia may seem far away to 
people who live in the communities in 
Eastern Massachusetts served by the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
(MDC). Most people in the MDC water 
district are probably unaware that resi- 
dents of the four states that get most of 
their water from the Delaware River are 
trying to weather a drought severe 
enough to cause local officials to impose 
mandatory rationing schemes — 
apparently with little success. 

In Boston, the MDC’s biggest custo- 
mer, Mayor Kevin White has not had to 
visit the city’s finer restaurants and pose 
for photographers with an upturned glass 
in his hand to discourage patrons from 
insisting on the customary glass of water, 
as did Mayor Ed Koch in New York. In 
the 34 cities and towns in the MDC water 
district, and in the 10 additional com- 
munities in Western Massachusetts that 
are allowed to purchase water from the 
agency, water flows freely from the tap. 
Lawns are green in the summer, and city 
dwellers take as many showers as they 
please. But the days of plentiful water 
may prove to be as fleeting as the days of 
inexpensive gasoline. Already, the battle 
lines for intra- and interstate water war- 
fare have been drawn. The skirmishing is 
about to begin. 

Today, the growing communities south 
of Boston are short on water. Many are 
knocking at the MDC’s door, putting 
pressure on the agency to expand. Some 
of these communities are entitled by law 
to be let into the MDC system. The MDC 
was set up to serve communities within a 
10-mile radius of the State House, but the 
enabling legislation says that towns 
within a 15-mile radius of the golden 
dome must be served as water becomes 


available and as these towns request 
service. A mild drought in Eastern 
Massachusetts, coupled with a popula- 
tion increase of as much as 30 percent 
during the last 15 years in South Shore 
communities, has resulted in strong polit- 
ical pressure on state officials to let 
entitled communities into the MDC now. 
Three years ago, when Environmental 
Affairs Secretary Evelyn Murphy and 
Governor Michael. Dukakis attended a 
community meeting in Stoughton, they 
found bitter residents: people felt then 
and feel now that they are being denied 
access to a water supply they believe is 
being hoarded by present MDC custo- 
mers. “I’ve never dealt with such an 
angry group of people,’’ Murphy said 
recently. “The view out there is, ‘There’s 
the MDC with all that water — why can’t 
we get on?’ ” 

The answer, the MDC says, is that 
there is not enough water in its reser- 
voirs to serve current users. The MDC 
says it can safely provide its customers 
with 300 million gallons of water a day 
(mgd), and that it has been exceeding this 
amount by an average of 15 mgd for the 
last decade. The MDC is not just being 
parsimonious: a drought in the mid-’60s 
culminated in 1967 with the depletion of 
more than half of the Quabbin Reser- 
voir. The 412-billion gallon reservoir in 
central Massachusetts is the MDC’s 
major source, and with only 45 percent of 
the reservoir remaining, the panic- 
stricken agency did what Boston water 
companies have done in times of shortage 
since Colonial days: it looked west. 
There, the MDC believed, less than 10 
miles from the west branch of Quabbin, 
was the answer, a natural tap that 
couldn’t be shut off — the Connecticut 
River. 
The MDC’s westward gaze rekindled 


an East-West battle fought in the state 
more than 30 years ago, when the 25,000- 
acre Quabbin Reservoir was con- 
structed. In 1939, the towns of Enfield, 
Dana, Prescott, and Greenwich and 10 
other unincorporated villages were wiped 
off the map as millions of gallons of 
water from the Swift River, a tributary of 
the Connecticut, began to back up over 
the homes and streets of what now con- 
stitutes a local version of Atlantis. 

It was not only the bitterness asso- 
ciated with the loss of homes and the relo- 
cation of nearly 3000 people that caused 
Connecticut River valley towns to cry 
foul when the MDC began talking of 
acquiring some of the river’s water. 
When Quabbin was built, officials 
expected that it would supply the MDC 
region’s water needs for 100 years; 20 
years after the reservoir was filled, the 
MDC was saying Quabbin was no longer 
enough. If the MDC gained access to the 
river, how long would it be before the 
agency sought more and more of its 
waters? And how long before the ecology 
of the river, as well as development 
opportunities for the western part of the 
state, were threatened? 

In 1965, as MDC officials watched 
Quabbin draining away before their eyes, 
the key to the Connecticut River was pre- 
sented to the agency at bargain rates by 
Northeast Utilities, the company that 
provides power for Western Massachu- 
setts and part of Connecticut. The utility 
was then planning to build a pumped- 
storage facility at Northfield Mountain, 
approximately 10 miles northwest of 
Quabbin. Northeast proposed building 
an underground pumping station to suck 
water out of the river. This water would 
be stored in a new reservoir atop North- 
field Mountain, 800 feet above the river. 
The pumps would also act as turbines — 


during periods of peak power demand, 
water would be let out of the reservoir 
through the pumps and back into the 
river. 

Northeast Utilities argued that it would 
be easy and inexpensive for the MDC to 
run an underground pipeline from the 
new reservoir through unpopulated land 
to Quabbin, 10 miles away, and to pay 
the utility to pump extra water from the 
river. The MDG; desperate for a solution 
to the problems caused by the drought, 
was easily persuaded. In 1967 it con- 
vinced the Massachusetts legislature to 
appropriate $25 million for the Connec- 
ticut River Diversion Project. Northeast 
Utilities constructed its new reservoir 
with sufficient capacity to hold the water 
MDC needed. 

In 1970, when the level of Quabbin 
Reservoir was still 25 feet below normal, 
the legislature authorized the MDC to 
spend another $25 million on the diver- 
sion scheme. It also said that upon com- 
pletion of the project, the agency could 
‘‘skim’’ 375 mgd from the river when its 
flow was above 17,000 cubic feet per 
second at Montague Point. This meant 
the MDC could expect to take water from 
the river only during the spring freshet — 
roughly 70 days a year — and would gain 
an annual average of 70 mgd for its sys- 
tem. At about this time, the US Corps of 
Engineers’ New England water-supply 
report estimated that the MDC would 
require an additional 140 mgd by the year 
2020. The Corps endorsed the diversion 
project, raising the possibility of federal 
funding for the venture. (A subsequent 
MDC study concluded that the agency 
would need only 70 extra mgd.) 

The large numbers and the political 
support given automatically to the MDC 
alarmed the environmental movement in 
Massachusetts. It was not long before the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society came 
out strongly against diversion. Alone, the 
environmentalists might have failed, but 
they allied themselves with municipal 
officials in cities and towns up and down 
the river such as Springfield, Amherst, 
and Holyoke, and with powerful politi- 
cal officials in Connecticut. The result: 
twelve years after the Massachusetts 
legislature first approved diversion, and 
seven years after Northeast Utilities com- 

Continued on page 14 
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Water 


Continued from page 12 

pleted its pumped-storage facility, replete 
with a reservoir constructed to accom- 
modate an MDC aqueduct, ground has 
yet to be broken on the project, and 
enough rain has fallen to fill the Quab- 
bin Reservoir again 

It was Evelyn Murphy who decided 
that diversion ought to be reconsidered. 
“I looked at the MDC plans then and 
could not find anything to justify diver- 
sion,” she said. “There had been no 
serious study given to other alterna- 
tives." The combination of Murphy's 
view and the number of legislators from 
Western Massachusetts who had become 
aware of the possible implications of 
diversion resulted in a 1978 legislative 
resolution that said that ‘‘all feasible 
water supply alternatives, including con- 
servation programs, shall be exploited 
before the diversion is constructed.” 
Shortly thereafter, the Corps of 
Engineers withdrew support from the 
project, making the MDC responsible for 
picking up the tab — if the diversion is 
ever completed. 

It’s not that Murphy was arguing that 
demand didn’t justify increasing the 
MDC’s water supply. While in office, she 
estimated that the cities and towns 
demanding to be admitted to the MDC 
system had combined requirements of 
100 mgd — clearly more than the MDC 
could provide without putting its supply 
in immediate jeopardy. However, 
Murphy recognized something the MDC 
had not: that there were increasing, con- 
flicting demands on a finite resource. 
Growth follows water availability. ‘‘Is it 
fair to take the growth potential away 
from the western part of the state? That's 
the fundamental question here,’’ Murphy 
said. : 

As secretary of environmental affairs, 
Murphy also had to consider the pos- 
sible environmental consequences of 
diversion. One is the possibility of 
increased erosion. A study conducted by 
Peter Walford and Dr. Lincoln Brower of 
the Webster Center for the Biological 
Sciences at Amherst College concluded 


Ed Roch Wt lunch: is Kevin White next? 


that the most economical pumping regi- 
men under diversion would require 
“skimming”’ water during a one- to three- 
hour period at night (when the electricity 


used to power the pumps is cheapest). ° 


Pumping all of the water during this 
short period would result in a 42-percent 
reduction in the river’s volume. After 
pumping, the river would rise to its 
former level. According to the study, the 
daily lowering and raising of the river 
might cause increased erosion, resulting 
in the loss of farm land along the banks 
of the Connecticut. 

For Robert Graves, a dairy farmer who 


grows corn and alfalfa on the banks of 
the river to feed his 300 cows, the 
Brower-Walford report is his experience 
during the last five or six years. Diver- 
sion, on a small scale, is already occurring 
on the Connecticut River. When North- 
east Utilities pumps water into the North- 
field Reservoir, the river drops by as 
much as eight feet (the limit established 
by the Federal Energy Resource Com- 
mission). When the water is let back into 
the river, the water level rises again. 
Graves says his fields are gradually 
falling into the river and regularly shows 
visitors to his farm the sunken land at the 


edge of his fields. He also shows visitors a 
fence that once surrounded his fields. It is 
now almost 15 feet down the river bank; 
in some places, it hangs out over the 
water. Graves, the new chairman of the 
Massachusetts Steering Committee on 
the Connecticut River, a citizen’s group 
opposed to the diversion project, laughs 
when asked about Northeast Utilities 
officials who claim that the pump-storage 
facility is not responsible for anything 
other than normal bank erosion. “You'll 
come out in the spring and see a corn row 
that’s dropped off,’’ he says. ‘‘Now, the 


Continued on page 32 














; : ' BERKSHIRE _ 
Send poinsettias-|| GETAWAY! 


FOR.ONLY 


say ““Merry Christmas” $4 95 


in glowing color. 


That’s right, $4.95! A 2 day/1 night country 
escape for two in the heart of the beautiful 
Berkshires! This holiday special is our way of 
introducing you to our deluxe time-shared 
vacation homes located on the former Vander- 
bilt/Westinghouse estate. 

Upon your visit at The Ponds at Foxhollow, bring 
this certificate with you and receive $20.00! 


0861 91 H3S8W3930 ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 








GIFT CRRTITILATE 
ae: ‘ a 

S3 2000 
__ Satnty and n/0 __aearazs. 


Sound good? Simply call us at 








Make us your 

headquarters for floral gifts this 
Christmas. Call or stop in today. Timeis © 
growing short. . 





(413) 637-2706, toll-free in 
Massachusetts 800-292-6631, or 
out-of-state 800-628-5990. Call 
today - reservations limited! 
Conditions and Qualifications 


Hoffman F lorist 


480 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 


536-6625 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED BY PHONE 


Another New 


-Must call for an appointment 
-Must tour The Ponds at Foxhollow 
-Only one voucher per family 

-If married, both must be present 


Time-Shared Vacation Homes ~ sages over 21 


Route 7 
Lenox, Massachusetts 01240 
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O 
Buried away among the fashion boutiques 
and galleries in the heart of the 
Newbury street shopping area, 
you would think we offer something unique. 


We do. 

The best values on select records for 
collectors and enthusiasts of all types. 

Best prices. Knowledgable staff — 

(including Dan Riccio and Paula Gallitano). 
Best selection. 
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Vexation without representation 


his was democracy in action, this 
was. This was government by the 
people, if not for and of them. 
There I was, sitting quietly in one of the 
back rows of the Baltimore City Council 
chambers, when up jumped a guy in 
front of me and proceeded to start chok- 
ing the life out of the guy in front of him. 

They had water bearers in the Balti- 
more City Council. The water bearers 
were all males over the age of 70'and they 
owed their livelihoods to the district 
bosses of various ethnic persuasions, as 
we now politely put it. 

These water bearers carried around 
glasses of cold water for the 22 council- 
men, all elected by their respective 
districts, and for those at the press table. 
As Jeremiah Murphy of the Globe might 
put it, this is not what you would call 
heavy lifting. A couple of councilmen 
and one or two reporters made their job 
easier by refusing any water unmixed 
with bourbon. 

This particular evening, the water 
bearer nearest to me began yelling, ‘Oy, 
somebody! Help! Lookit dat! He's killin’ 
‘im!’ He was referring to the choker in 
the audience, who did appear to be kill- 
ing the chokee. The choker. was yelling 
something nasty. The choker, given his 
actions and his. yelling, was clearly tidy- 
ing up some grudge. ie 

I was doing what most reporters do 
when they cover city-council meetings 
anywhere. I was resting, which is a polite 
way of saying that I was close to sleep- 
ing. The altercation had intruded upon 
my peace. | jumped up and jumped on the 
choker, yelling as I did, “Hey, for Chris- 
sakes, somebody come here! I’m sup- 
posed to be objective.” 

Councilmen Johnny Pica and Domi- 
nick Leone deigned finally to turn around 
from the business of the day and ran 
down the aisle to help. It was grand fun. 
There was much yelling and swearing 
and cursing and shoving and such. After 
a while, even a cop showed up, which in 
itself was quite an event, and the choker 
was hauled away to an uncertain fate in 
one of the city’s pigeon-dirt-encrusted 
municipal courthouses. 

Now, Pica was a tall, lanky guy who 
had grown up in Little Italy and was 
wounded in World War II. He had a 


mouth that could embarrass the whole 
Combat Zone. There was only one guy 
with a better mouth than Pica’s, and that 
was Leone. I have since learned that 
Leone was killed a few years ago, when a 
loony showed up in City Hall and began 
taking pot shots at politicians. 

But back then, both were in the full 
flush of early middle age. They usually 
talked to the press the way they talked on 
the corner. Then they'd jab a reporter 
with a finger, smile, and say, “Quote 
me!” Given that most newspapers refuse 
to reflect reality, they knew that we could 
not and would not. 

Before this incident, I had not experi- 
enced much luck in getting information 
from either gentleman. But as we began 
to pick the chairs up off the floor, after 
having subdued the choker, Pica and 
Leone smiled and said I was an all-right 
guy for having jumped the bum, and our 
relationship took a marked turn for the 
better after that. ‘““Cheez,’’ I ruminated, 
“the things they don’t teach you at the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism.” 

This kind of warm memory of great 
moments in journalism and governance 
could come out of any sort of city council, 


I suppose, but the odds for such are 
vastly improved when said council is a 
so-called ‘district council.” 

A district council’s members run for 
office in -their own neighborhoods, dis- 
tricts, or wards. They are not elected city- 
wide. You can always squeeze memor- 
able moments out of any kind of city 
council, but again, the odds are with the 
district council. There are more council- 
ors to work with, and they -reflect the 
poetry of their own enclaves. 

For most of its history, the city of Bos- 
ton had a district council, but this was 
sporadically changed to a citywide body 
by reformers who insisted that a smaller 
council of politicians elected citywide was 
more upstanding than a larger body of 
politicians elected by neighborhoods. 
Nothing in the city’s history has proven 
this to be the case. 

Boston has had a nine-member council 
for three decades, and critics seem to poke 
as much fun at it as they did at the 22- 
member council of old. If a newspaper 
columnist is having a slow day, he can 
always go down to the council chambers 
and find a malapropism to quote. It is 
easy for us to beat up on Dapper O'Neil, 
partly because he lends himself to it and 


You can always 
Squeeze memorable 
moments out of 
any kind of city 
council, but the odds 
are with the 


district council. 


partly because he is more accessible and 
more libel-proof than, say, the indivi- 
dual members of the High Technology 
Council. 

Now that the realtors and developers 
have done pretty much what they wanted 
to do in the neighborhoods, there is a 
great call the length and breadth of the 
city’ for a new type of council — perhaps 
one consisting of councilors elected from 
neighborhoods and -of councilors elected 
at large. 

I ‘always have liked this idea. It gives 
you the best and worst of both worlds. 
Attempts to change the council in this 
way have failed over the last decade, but 
more attempts will be made in 1981. Even 
if one of them sticceeds, it may be too late 
to stem the awesome physical, economic, 
and social changes that threaten most of 
the city’s neighborhoods. But even so, a 
city council with a couple of blacks, 
maybe even a Hispanic, a member of the 
new urban gentry, and folks from — 
miracle of miracles — Eastie, Allston, and 
Charlestown would be more representa- 
tive of Boston than what is generally 
elected. 

Councilors who detest the idea say that 
the people can always contact them, and 
they're generally right. It can’t hurt to 
add to them somebody from the 
neighborhoods, somebody the alienated 
folk can identify with. And while such a 
political development will do nothing to 
alleviate the burdens of unemployment, 
street crime, a lack of housing, arson, and 
lousy education, it could result in a hold- 
ing action. 

The old, 22-member council was very 
good at horse trading and back rubbing. 
If the guy from Allston needed a side- 
walk paved, he'd be only too happy to 
vote for street repairs in Southie. The old 
council busied itself with such parliamen- 
tary extravaganzas as, ‘‘Ordered, That 
the Commissioner of Public Works be 
requested, through his Honor the Mayor, 
to install a boulevard-type electric arc 
lamp at Marlowe and Vinson Streets, 
Ward lo.” 

You yet 22 guys throwing in one order 
after another for traffic lights, pothole 
repairs, new streets, memorial designa- 
tions, and park maintenance, and, given 
the mood of whoever is mayor, you have 
something called constituent service, 
which is known as government. 

Such a council might have saved 
neighborhoods that were once an inte- 
gral part of the city and now exist only in 
the memories of aging refugees who used 
to live in them..Who knows? Such a 
council could help-a mayor develop some 
kind of neighborhood-preservation 
program to keep the rest of Boston’s 
enclaves from being developed or gentri- 
fied out of existence. This damn town is 
getting to look like Indianapolis. Any- 
thing a new council could do to stop that 
would be, by. definition, in the public 
service. 

Those who fear this change should 
remind themselves that nothing of sub- 
stance would change very much. A 
perusal of the council’s minutes of 1930, 
a half-century ago, show that it was con- 
cerned about such issues as cops’ not 
living in the city, outsiders’ getting jobs 
that should have gone to Boston resi- 
dents, and the number of cars parked on 
Beacon Hill. Just as this generation of 
councilors and other city pols attacks the 
US Census Bureau for screwing up, the 
district councilors of 1930 disparaged the 
federal ‘‘enumerators. ” 

Councilman Timothy F. Donovan said 
his East Boston constituents told him that 
they hadn't seen any census takers. “If 
houses have been overlooked,” he railed 

possibly streets have been overlooked. 
One would think ... that we were exer- 
cising birth control over there.’ Given 
the times and the nature of the city then, 
this was unthinkable. He demanded a 
recount. So what else is new? 

No, nothing much changes. When 
Mayor James Michael Curley greeted the 
council that year, he chided critics who 
“make light of the city-council member- 
ship and attempt to belittle their impor- 
tance.’ 

I, for one, hope that Boston gets a 
district/at-large council. I hope so for all 
the good-government reasons, and I hope 
so selfishly for all the wonderful poten- 
tial for poetry and altercations such a 
body presents a reporter. 
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THE POLICE 


ZENYATTA MONDATIA PETER ALLEN 


BI-COASTAL 
A Hit From Coast To Coast 
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Welcome to Zenyatta Mondatta, the i 
third album from The Police. An exotic : 

musical Adventure from the hottest BI-COASTA L 
new band in the world 


$4 .49 LP The best album yet from one of our best 
song-writers/performers. If you've 
never heard Peter Allen before you're in 
for a real treat...A true “star” per- 
former 


$4.99 ip 
































THe JOE 
SPLITENZ %ACKSON BAND 
In a live 2 record set recorded on TRUE COLOURS Beat Crazy 


November 29, 1979 at the Pavillon in “Beatniks Rule” 
Paris during the 1979 Supertramp Get Beat Crazy With 
tour of the world. The best of Super- Joe Jackson 


tramp ‘Live’. Includes the single SPLIT ENZ TRUE COLOURS 
WS = 


Dreamer’. $6.99 Lp 



































True Colours. ..One of the world’s most 


talked about albums ... A unique It will start in your toes til your whole 
album with some of the best music body moves... You'll be ‘‘Beat 


recorded in some time... A real ear Crazy”... Joe Jackson at his best... The 
conditioner. new album... Get “Beat Crazy.” 


$4.99 ip 4.49 ip 
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EARDRUM''S ELEVEN Dé 


STORE HOURS: 
Monday-Friday 11-9 , eee 
Saturday 10-9 = =—EARDRUM is closing its books for the year so you 


Sunday 11~6 —— CHRISTMAS. Come: in by Pitti Eve and youl 














SONY $1 79 SHERWOOD ST-801 Turntable $89 


SONY TCK-33 CASSETTE DECK Straight Arm, Belt Drive 
Great Value! Metal & More 








GARRARD GT-350AP 
GARRARD GT-250AP TURNTABLE $99 Deluxe Belt Drive Manual $129. 
Belt Drive, Front Control 
ROTEL RD-1000M CASSETTE DECK | AIWA AD-450U Dolby 
2 Motor Solenoid, Metal, Studio-Look $299 Metal, Feather Touch : $249 








Low Prices from Boston’‘s Blank Tape Leader! 













MAXELL UDC-90 
4 /$1 3 95 With Free Cassette Holder 2/ $5.49 
MAXELL UDXL | C-90 | en eer eine peas $1 99 
With Free Limited Edition : : 
Recording TDK D-90 Available in Warehouse only 79* 





Limit 6 per customer 
Hurry! 


Our Lowest P Price Ever on our Best Selling Speakers! Price Breakthrough on Personal- 
; This is a truly Great Buy! Portable Stereo! 


We've sold thousands of 


this popular 8 inch two- gn 
2/$99 way over the past few $99 f/ 
years. Now at our lowest 


price ever—they’re an 
even better buy. Better? 
Spectacular! 


Another Top Seller Year-End Clearance Priced 


A Portable AM/FM Cassette Television 3 : 
at an unbelievably Low Price! H HANIMEX 


Lightweight, compact TV oper- 
§ ates on 110 AC current, 9 “D” cell 
batteries, or from car/boat 
battery. 5’’ TV with elec- 
tronic tuner delivers, full 
feature cassette recorder 
has auto shut-off and built- 
in mic, ultra sensitive AM/ : 
FM/SW radio. With telescoping 
antenna and built-in carry handle. Ideal in the 


Early Shopper’s Special—No Rainchecks 
















SAVE $59.90 
from our last Sale Price! 













Now you can enjoy the pleasures of your 
$199 favorite music in full stereo almost anywhere 
with the new HANIMEX HC 300S stereo cass- 
ette player. Whether you are walking or jog- 
ging, skiing or biking, now you can do it all 
with music. 

: The HANIMEX HC 300S stereo cassette 
player consists of a lightweight (under 2 
pounds) battery-operated unit complete 


with headphones and carrying case “ther 
features include a “hot line” micropF one 


kitchen, den, bedroom or office. Perfect for picnics, camping,} and an extra case to hold 2 additiona 


boating and sports events too. H HANIMEX cassettes. 
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MAYS OF CHRISTMAS... . 

















du can buy at AFTER CHRISTMAS PRICES BEFOR 
‘Il save money now—when you need it most! 


TWO PIECE ROADSTAR 
AM/FM In-Dash Cassette, 
L.E.D. Dial, Separate Bass \%\, 
& Treble with a Separate 40 
Watt Power Amplifier 
ROADSTAR AUTO-REVERSE 
AM/FM In-Dash Consett $99 eg. $149 


ROADSTAR AUTO-REVERSE 
Dolby, AM/FM, Push Button 


SANYO FT-1495 
Dolby, Auto Reverse, Push Button, 20wts. $149 


BLAUPUNKT CR-2001 AM/FM CASSETTE $279 
Dolby, Auto Reverse Selling Elsewhere for $349 


VPIONEER Famous In-Dash Cassette Supertuner 
Plus other PIONEER Car Stereo Specials Priced Too Low to Print! 


JENSEN J-1069 
6 x 9 Coaxial Speakers $39 PR 


ROYAL SOUND RS-900 
6 x 9 Triaxial Speakers 


$49 PR 
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$149 Reg. $269 


PIONEER KP-8000 $1 39 
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Stuff a Stocking with Music! 


tones ULTRA-LIGHT HEADPHONES 
Another Price Breakthrough $25 


> B AUDIO-TECHNICA AT-11E 


Top Selling Phono Cartridge $18 


METROSOUND y_ with any Turntable 
Record Maintenance Kit FREE! Purchase 


DISCWASHER DISCSTAT II 
Anti-Static Turntable Mat $6 


DISCWASHER D-4 
System with Pad Cleaner & Fluid (SS 


Our Lowest Price Ever! $8.95 


ROADSTAR RS-05 “eT € , 
$1995 


Auto Noise Reduction Kit 
O’SULLIVAN AUDIO FURNITURE 
Styled for every Decor 30% OFF 
DISCWASHER SC-2 

The Optimum Stylus Cleaner $6 
NORTRONICS CASSETTE KIT 

For Cleaning & Inspection $5 





TDK TAPE STORAGE CASE 





Holds 15 Tapes $2.99 





The Names you want in Electronics—SAVE NOW! 


This is not a Misprint! 


$129 





Consumer Rated Receiver 


Limited Quantities 





Directions to Warehouse 
CONCORD TNPK HARVARD SQUARE 
864-1155 
ARLINGTON 16 Eliot St. (Across 
from Brattle Station) 


BURLINGTON 
273-1105 

Rt. 3A (By 
Building 19%) 


NATICK 

653-2195 

in Boston dial EARDRUM 
Rt. 9 (Eastbound near IHOP) 


BELMONT 

Warehouse & 

Corporate Headquarters 
12 Flanders Rd. 


CENTER 








MARANTZ SR-1000 25/25 RMS 


Hundreds of Unadvertised Specials 


ONKYO TX-3000 45/45 RMS $229 
New AM/FM Receiver = (limited quantities) 


SHERWOOD S-7650 65/65 RMS $279 
Certified Performance Receiver . 


PLUS... Very Special Prices on Selected 
Components from 


EARDRUM 





Your favorite store for stereo! 


Sorry, not responsible for typos: 
Oue to the nature of this sale some items may sell out We will offer (mums a 
rainchecks where possible. Aji tems subject to prior sale. Mo | AME RICAN]| 


| EXPRESS 
| { 


dealers. please Shop early for best selection 








































by Alan Lupo 


s you bid goodbye to 

Jimmy Carter, you may 

want to take one long and 

lingering look at him in the name 

of nostalgia. He could be the last 

Democratic president of this 
century. 

Given that there are four more 

presidential elections scheduled 


before the year 2000, this pre- 
diction may: appear somewhat 
presumptuous, but the man 


pushing it is not particularly 
presumptuous. He’s not even a 
Republican. He is, in fact, an old 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Demo- 
crat, and they don’t come any 
more Democratic than that. 

The man one Horace W. 
Busby. His not a household 
name, because he spent much of 
his career working behind the set 
where LBJ strutted for more than 
20 vears. Busby is a former Texas 
newsman whom Johnson called 
on and leaned on throughout his 
career. He now runs a political 
consulting firm in Washington. 

The Phoenix obtained a 
special report Busby published 
for his clients in October, when 
political pundits, pollsters, 
experts talking about 
the Reagan-Carter elec- 
tion be. Busby 
called it for Reagan, based on his 
count of the electoral votes, and 
predicted that Reagan could pick 
up even more 

Busby used those numbers to 
help document a theory that has 
received some national attention, 
but very little public comment in 
these parts. Essentially, Busby 
says that the Republicans now 
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have a lock on the Electoral 
College, and that unless the 
Reagan administration bumbles 
terribly, the Democrats cannot 





break that lock. And as the West 
* and Southwest increase their 
population — which means, by 
law, an increase in congressmen 
and in Electoral College votes, at 
the expense of the East — that 











lock will tighten. ‘““The hard-to- 
accept truth,’’ Busby’s report 
concluded, “is that Democratic 
candidacies for the White House 
may no longer be viable. The 
Republican lock is about to close; 
it will be hard for anyone to open 
over the four elections between 
now and the year 2000.”’ 

Busby dismissed the argument 
that political parties are irrele- 
vant, that what counts is the 
candidate, his personality, his 
money, and his organization. 
“Much Democrats want to 
attribute his loss to Carter him- 
self, the fact is that even if FDR 
were president, prospects would 
be about the same,’’ he wrote in 
October. “It is the ‘party, not 
simply this president, which is in 
trouble.’ 

In a-recent interview with the 
Phoenix, Busby predicted, “‘It’ll 
be four years or more before any 
real understanding of this seeps 
in enough to affect the strategies 
of the Democratic Party. People 
continue for years to talk 
about how maybe Carter should 
have campaigned in a different 
or how next time we need a 
candidate who's more this way or 
that way. That's just not it 


as 


will 


way, 


more 
at all 

What's happening, Busby ex- 
plains, is what Democratic Party 
leaders have feared since the GOP 
swept back to victory in 1952, 
with Dwight Eisenhower. ‘’Eisen- 
took much of the West 
from the Democrats and 
made the first strong Republican 
penetration into the ‘ "solid South.’ 
On that base, Republicans have 
been accruing, virtually without 
note in political commentary, a 
larger and larger bloc of Electoral 
College votes likely to go only 
1 @ i yes 

It ‘was Busby’s old boss, LBJ, 
who began worrying about this in 


hower 
away 


the 1950s, when he was in the 
Senate; it was LBJ who, Busby 
says, used the term “Republican 


‘| Closing the GOP lock 


Will the Democrats ever win another one? 


lock.” The theory rests on fig- 
ures, and for Democrats, the fig- 
ures are frightening. They show 
that in the eight presidential elec- 
tions since 1952, most states have 
voted most of the time for the 
Republican candidate: 33 states 
have voted five or more times for 
Republicans; 29 of those states 
have ‘voted Republican six or 
more times; and 16 of those states 
have voted for a Democrat only 
once. 

Candidates do not get elected 
president with a majority of the 
popular vote, but with a majority 
in the Electoral College. Those 33 
states that have gone Republican 
in five of the last eight elections 
represent 316 electoral votes, or 
46 more than the 270 needed to 
win. 

Busby says both Democratic 
politicians and the media ignore 
the figures and what they mean, 
“namely, no Democrat not 
Carter, not Kennedy, not anyone 
else — has any real chance of win- 
ning the White House so long as 
the Republican nominee 
acceptable to most: Republi- 
Nor the Democrats 
pull out a victory by winning a 
few big Electoral College states 
like New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, because the GOP al- 
ready has the numbers, and even 
taking those states won't make 
the difference for the Democrats. 

Statistics do not tell a complete 
story, of course. The state of the 
economy, a national or inter- 
national crisis, a terrible tele- 
vision performance by a candi- 
date, a total sense of disgust with 
any incumbent party, and the 
overwhelming charisma of a par- 
ticular candidate all play a role. 
But believers in the “lock” theory 
contend such factors make for the 
exception and not the rule. 

The exceptions, they say, ac- 
counted for LBJ’s overwhelming 
defeat of Barry Goldwater's dis- 
organized effort, for John 
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The lock really closed in 1972, 


he when Nixon whipped 


says, 
McGovern in every state but 
Massachusetts. ‘But Nixon’s 


people had no understanding of 
what was happening. On the eve 
of the greatest Electoral College 
victory in history, they were busy 
tapping Larry O'Brien's phone in 
fear that he'd steal the victory 
from them.”’ 

Despite Watergate, the 
Republicans almost beat Jimmy 
Carter in 1976. Having done so 
decisively in 1980, the GOP now 
resumes its hold resumes, 
strengthens, and increases. The 
old Democratic coalition of union 
members, non-whites, farmers, 
and immigrants and their families 
has been busted apart too often — 
by Eisenhower, Nixon, and 
Reagan — to be put together 
again. As for the solid South, 
Eisenhower began making in- 
roads there three decades ago, and 
Carter, a Southerner, lost all of it 
but Georgia last month. 

The solidly Democratic South 
has been replaced by the solidly 
’Republican Sunbelt, the land of 
big oil, big real estate, few 
environmental or zoning restric- 
tions, and little union power. 
That translates into 29 states with 
281 electoral votes — 11 more 
than needed for victory, even 
without what the GOP can pick 
up elsewhere in the nation. 

Democrats left with 

pockets here and there and a 
crumbling old Northeast, whose 
urban problems, age, and energy 
needs are seen by the rest of the 
nation as a drain on America’s vi- 
tality. The 1980 census figures, 
though their accuracy hotly 
contested by old urban: states, 
portend more growth for the Suh- 
belt, with a shift of anywhere 
from 11 to 20 congressional seats 
and a concomitant increase in 
Electoral College clout. 
The Republicans have taken 
the’ Senate and increased their 
membership‘ in the House; since 
1975, they have also taken back 
500 state-legislative seats from 
the Democrats. Democrats like 
Paul Tsongas, the junior senator 
from this state, are talking about 
new directions, a new party phil- 
osophy. Others pray for a new 
Roosevelt or Kennedy. 

Busby, never preaching, just 
explaining and lecturing in a soft 


are 


is 


Kennedy’s narrower victory over 


Richard Nixon, and for Jimmy 


Carter's squeak-through againsta Texas drawl, predicts that the 
GOP tainted by Watergate. They Democratic Party will somehow 
argue that the rule, not the ex- endure, that it will splinter and 


come back together again. It will 
behave, he says, much as it did at 
the turn of the century, when it 
kept nominating the populist 
William Jennings Bryan, a man 
destined to lose. 

‘They need some ‘rich young 
Democrat,” he says, ‘‘who can 
pay for his own campaign.” He 
pauses and laughs at the irony. 
‘Maybe Jay Rockefeller 
(governor of West Virginia) could 
be the new William Jennings 


Bryan. é 


ception, is going be another 
Republican run, duplicating the 
GOP successes of the last centu- 
ry and the dozen years of power 
between the end of Woodrow 
Wilson’s second term and_ the 
beginning of the New Deal. 
Busby contends that the shift- 
ing of the White House back and 
forth between the two parties 
since 1960 is not normal for 
America. What's normal, he says, 
is one party securely in power and 
the other acting as a minority. 
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Direct from Jamaica 
The Exclusive Area Appearance of 


Culture 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1981 
SHOWS AT 7 AND 10:30 


Advance tickets available at the Box Office, Ticketron, Strawberries, Out-of- 


Town in Harvard Square, Elsie’s in Harvard & Kenmore Pe or by calling: 
Concert Charoe at 426-8181 


Call 661-9887 for further information 
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hristmas Gift Ideas 


Famous Hella quartz 
halogen headlamp 
conversions to replace 
all sealed-beam 
headlamps 

The simplest, most inexpensive way to 


obtain a tremendous improvement in 
lighting. The lamp is made for direct 





Single lamps 


Halogen driving lamp 
Hella Part No. 1FB 003 239-011 
Order No. 73101 (white light) 


Halogen fog lamp 

Hella Part No. 1NB 003 239-091 
Order No. 73201 (white light) 
Hella Part No. 1NB 003 239-021 
Order No. 73301 (yellow light) 


Le Lasso Carrier is a whole new idea 
in car-top carriers. It installs in 
seconds, carries anything under the 
sun, won't mar your car, and tucks 
away in its own little bag when not in 
use. 


incredibly Versatile 

Le Lasso Carrier secures everything 
from fly rods to bookcases; from 
camp trunks to pole lamps; from 
ladders to bentwood rockers. The 
unique block, hook, and elastic cord 
connectors give you a flexibility 
unmatched by conventional car-top 
carriers. Holds four pairs of skis and 
additional blocks are available to 
permit one car to carry up to eight 
pairs of skis! 


Put it on, take it off... in seconds 
Le Lasso Carrier is there when you 
need it, disappears when you don't. 
This lightweight, compact carrier 

goes on in seconds, and rolls up to 
shoebox size in its own storage bag. 


— 


123 North Beacon Street ¢ Brighton, MA 02135 


Hella Intermittent 


Wiper Control Switch (12v) 


mz on 155 . 
hs Peer tele. c}! = 

+ ess ee Kits 
Comprising: 

2 halogen lamps (fog or driving), 
ready-to-fit cable kit with 12V relay, 
2 H2 halogen bulbs (12V), 

2 stone shields, 

1 on-off-switch. 


Virtually indestructible ... and 
won't destroy your car 

Le Lasso Carrier is constructed of 
tough cordura nylon and polyvinyl 
block. All metal parts are carefully 
shielded from contact with your car’s 
finish. Strap ends tuck away neatly 
out of the air stream. The whole unit 
is easily washable. 


One model fits every vehicle 
Whatever you're driving ... 
American or import, sedan, pickup, 
van, or station wagon ... Le Lasso 
Carrier goes on in a breeze, stays on 
in a hurricane! 


Hella Part No. 8TM 003 791-002 
Order No. 85900 

Twin-piston model. Cap 

420 cm (25.6 cu. in) 

Hella Part No. 8TM 003 792-001 
Order No. 85901 
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IF YOU CAN LIFT IT, 
LE LASSO CAN CARRY IT! 


SL, 


HOURS: M-TH — 9-7pm FRI—9-6pm SAT —10-4pm 617-254-4400 Outside Mass: 1-800-225-4390 
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plug-in replacement of your existing 
sealed-beam units and no additional 
wiring is needed. Unique dual filament, 
halogen bulb gives you a widespread, 
non-glare peripheral light pattern on the 
low beam, and a long-distance “driving 
light” type high beam. 


And these lights are 100% 
legal in Massachusetts. 


hy 
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Map light 

for simple plug-in connection to 
cigarette lighter or two-pole socket. 
Overall length: 30 (12’’) 


Hella Map Lights 

the useful accessory for driver and 
passenger. Ideal for map-reading or 
looking for things in the car. 


Lamp head rotates to turn lamp on and 
off and slides up and down to vary light } 
aperture between 70° and 180°. 
Flexible, chrome-plated metal arm. 
Complete with 12V bulb. 
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Scene 


Continued from page 2 

ous individuals, not all of them 
young, passed up flowers, 
wreaths, drawings, even a bal- 
loon, so that the entrance of the 
building resembled a grossly 
overweight Christmas tree. But 
one couldn’t help noticing that 
each time a set of TV lights was 
strung up, there seemed to be a lot 
more mourners. They weren't 
phonies — every tear was real — 
there just seemed to be a lot more 
tears when somebody cut to 
remote. Tuesday night, hundreds 
had sat in a cold rain to pay their 
respects; by Wednesday morn- 
ing, a spontaneous show of grief 
had become a television show. By 
Wednesday night, when the 
crowds at the Dakota (where, 
after all, many horrified neigh- 
bors were trying to live on) 
reached their peak, one couldn’t 
help feeling that many of those in 
attendance were celebrating the 
depth of their own grief. 

In that grief, they frequently 
said things like, ‘’The Beatles will 
never die.’’ In fact, many 
observers were anxious to press 
upon a dead John Lennon an 
identification with the Beatles 
he’d spent 10 years trying to 
escape. Over three days in New 
York, one seldom heard anyone 
express the conventional senti- 


James Hamilton 


ments of sorrow for the widow 
and children. This was not cruelty 
(at least one hopes not), but rather 
ignorance of the fact that a man 
named John Lennon existed out- 
side the lives of those who love 
his music. Understandable, per- 
haps, but the music will always be 


On John! ‘S prerroes Cele baTAS the depth 3 Wert own grief 


But it did end, and to prolong 
the grieving is cruelty, an un- 
necessary hardship for those who 
did share his life. Among those, 


there (hell, it was played through- 
out the vigil at West 72nd), and 
Lennon is gone. Maybe that’s 
what this clinging to grief is — 
people’s hoping that as long as 
they stay sorry, it won’t end, the 
John Lennon story will still be 
around to be part of and to enjoy. 


specifically, is his widow. 
Together, John and Yoko were in 
one of the great loves of our time. 
This week in New York, it 
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Step into your bind- 
ings and glide into a dif- 
ferent world of skiing. 
BURKE is skiing like it 
should be — friendly, 
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e Weekend Packages 
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e Lodging with skiing 
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seemed that she was thought of as 
a sort of strange appendage to a 
great man’s career. She is the one 
who will grieve on into the future, 
not the sincere, if dazed, kids out 
on 72nd Street. It'd have been 
nice if more people had acknowl- 
edged it. 


* * * 


This has been an exciting week 
to work for the Daily News. 

— Clay Felker, editor of 

the New York 

Daily News Tonight 


half-hour after Felker got 
so excited over his paper's 
acquisition of an exclu- 


sive photo of Lennon signing an 
autograph for his alleged killer, 
the American free press hit what 
one hopes is an all-time low. Two 
New York television stations led 
their nightly news broadcasts 
with a live report from the fun- 
eral home where Lennon's body 
had been transported for prepara- 
tion for cremation. Seeing the 
cameras, a crowd of Lennon 
worshipers sprang up out of the 
pavement of the East Side. This 
was idolatry, living humans 
drawn to the inert clay of their 
fallen god. And it was disgust- 
ing. Funerals should comfort the 
living; here were two major tele- 
vision stations concerned only 
with the disposition of a corpse. 
But it was all in keeping with the 
self-important keenings of 
sorrow one heard throughout this 
city whenever one drew near the 
death of John Lennon. 

I understand Felker’s state- 
ment, because I thought it was a 
good story, too. But it wasn’t 
really. It was just another all-too- 
easy tale of a solid, respectable 
citizen wasted (it seems the only 
appropriate term) by a poor, 
twisted soul whose own life has 
»now effectively ended. His family 
and loved ones have descended to 
the status of ‘sources,’ people 
worthwhile only for what they 
know. They, too, will live with 
sorrow and with hatred (Herbert 
Adlerberg withdrew from Chap- 
man’s case because of death 
threats, a lovely legacy for John 
Lennon). The awful probability is 
that neither family — the victim’s 
nor the killer’s — will ever be left 
alone, that both will be forced to 
keep on playing for the benefit of 
all us bystanders. This is obscene. 

So on Thursday, there were 
two vigils for the death of John 
Lennon. One, slowly ending, 
involved about 30 people in front 
of the Dakota. The other, across 
town at the dismal red-brick 
enclosure of Bellevue Hospital's 
prison ward, will last much 
longer. It’s termed a ‘‘suicide 
watch”; every 15 minutes, an 
officer of the New York City 
Department of Corrections will 
check on Mark David Chapman 
to see that he does not take his 
own life. That vigil is likely to be 
the last memorial to this murder. 

John Lennon, 40, 1 West 72nd 
Street, New York, is survived by 
his wife, Yoko; their son, Sean; 
and a son by a previous marriage, 
Julian. 

In lieu of flowers, it is 
requested that contributions be 
made to the Spirit Foundation, 1 
Battery Park Plaza, New York, 
NY 10004. e 
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WESTERNS 


“An American Tradition” 
30 Different Models 
from *16.00 to *50.00 

Choose from STETSON 


or our own brand! 
Colors: 
Silver Belly, Silver Sand, Fawn, 
Sable Brown, Pecan, Black 
Design Your Own with our fabulous ¥ 
plumes, feathers, bands, and western trims! 


The Greatest Collection in the East 
(sizes X-Small to XX-Large) 


CREATE A MOOD 


Eight Different Styles 


with 
— domestic and European Imports 
Fedoras from the “30’s” 

Derbys 

Silk Top Hats 

Berets 

Sherlock Holmes 


from *15.00 


Leathers 
Corduroys 
Wools 








In solid, tweeds & plaids. 
Weather resistant. 

$8.00 to *16.00 

(sizes 6 2 to 8) 


' + Nights till 8:30 ° 
Sat. till 5:30 Easy to Find! 
NIGHTS Beebo y 
: UL NOON - 5 PM From Rte. 3 or 

495, take Lowell 
Connector exit to 
Thorndike St. Exit 
5 North. Take 
ramp at Park. 


Right at lights, left 
at Mobil Station & 
right on Middle- 


73 Middlesex St., Lowell 453-4622 sex. Next to park- 


ing lot. 


73 Middlesex St. 
Lowell, MA. 453-7173 
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Continued from page 3 

group that presented itself as a 
group (as opposed to Johnny 
Cash and the Tennessee Two, 
say) and thought of itself as a 
group (they didn’t commission 
songs, but wrote their own) was a 
foreign one. With the Beatles, 
rock ‘n’ roll became rock — self- 
conscious, increasingly respect- 
able even as it offended, and 
capable of acting out its pre- 


tensions. The effects of all this 
were not simply internal: it is the 
central point of the Beatles that 
they made an impression on 
nearly everyone. The record 
industry went on to become a 
multi-billion-dollar industry. 
British and American culture con- 
nected in a way they had not since 
the Revolution. As the counter- 
culture grew and gained author- 
ity, a model of collective spirit 
was established every time a 
Beatles song came on. And along 
the way, rock stars replaced 


movie stars as the popular talis- 
mans of the culture. 

And still, none of this tells you 
what it was like to hear the 
Beatles. It was fun, a combi- 
nation of cheek, smarts, and 
irrepressible ego. When John 
Lennon opened his mouth, you 
heard the sound of someone who 
knew exactly what he wanted and 
how to get it, of someone who 
knew that what he had devoted 
his adult life to was good for a 
laugh, but more than a joke. It 
was loud, a combination of 
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Full money-back guarantee 
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energy, size, and high spirits. 
When John Lennon opened his 
mouth, you heard the sound of 
someone who was announcing his 
place in the world, who was 
making demands. It was the 
sound of someone expecting to 
get a response. And he almost 
always got one, in mévie theaters 
where the crowd sang to Hard 
Day’s Night, in concert halls 
where girls screamed and threw 
jelly beans, in the London Times 
when it declared the Beatles to be 
Artists, in a courtroom when 
Paul McCartney announced that 
he was suing Lennon and the 
others and dissolving the Beatles. 
When John Lennon leaned into a 
microphone, he was expecting to 
hear more than the sound of his 
own voice in return. 

Lennon, of course, was not the 
Beatles. If he had been, they 
might as well have remained 
Johnny and the Moondogs. 
Rather, Lennon was the group’s 
muscle and wit — those street 
fights and books again. And in 
one of the few rock ‘n’ roll tru- 
isms that is actually true, he and 
McCartney provided the group’s 
yin and yang: the sarcasm and the 
light touch, the sneer and the 
ingenuous grin, the hard look and 
the twinkle in the eye, the moral 
and the story. I doubt that the 
differences were so pronounced 
at the beginning. After all, when 
they started out writing together, 
Lennon’s hero was Presley and 
McCartney’s was Little Richard, 
and you'd be hard pressed to say 
which model rocked harder. Even 
at the end of the Beatles’ career, 
long after the two had stopped 
writing together, they continued 
to preserve the idea, though not 
the reality, of their collaboration 
by continuing to put both their 
names on songs that only one had 
written. It’s as if Lennon and 
McCartney, while their differ- 
ences grew sharper and _ their 
recriminations dug deeper, could 
not give up the one quality (or, at 
least, the illusion of that quality) 
the Beatles had always embodied: 
their sense of unity. So for no 
other reason, except for an oral 
agreement made as teenagers, 
Lennon gave McCartney half the 
credit for “Give Peace a Chance,” 
the first single released by a Beatle 
under his own name. 

Robert Palmer has said that 
without McCartney the Beatles 
wouldn’t have been half as popu- 
lar, and without Lennon they 
wouldn't have been half as im- 
portant — as accurate and suc- 
cinct a formulation as you'll find. 
Inevitably, the complements 
eventually became polarities: pop 
vs. rock, surface vs. substance, 
craftsmanship vs. myth. Before 
the polarization, it was Lennon’s 
grasp of modern myth-making 
that transformed the Beatles and 
us — that uncanny ability to 
absorb everything, from the latest 
fads to the most lasting contri- 
bution, and project it all back 
bigger than life. Lennon was the 
Beatles’ intuition — he not only 
represented the culture, but 
anticipated its next move. (Dylan 
was Lennon's only peer at this, 
and he never had the Beatles’ 
mass audience.) It was Lennon’s 
shrewdness, toughness, and 
openness that gave so many of us 
so much to share. All the wires 
were connected. All the wires: 
like Presley, the Beatles weren't 
about music so much as they were 
about the moment. 

That moment, of course, was 
the ‘60s. It’s difficult to talk about 
the period without sounding 
hopelessly nostalgic or dread- 
fully melodramatic. And Lennon, 
who could babble about “‘surviv- 
ing the ‘60s’ with the worst of 
them, was no exception. But if we 
have created a myth around the 
‘60s, it is because that myth is 
needed to say something we know 


is true — the culture was at a fever 
pitch, everything was more in- 
tense and more fun, everything 
was taken more seriously, 
whether it was the length of your 
hair or the release of a Beatles 
album or the love affair down the 
hall. It was also, Lennon realized ~ 
more quickly than most (certainly 
more quickly than the other 
Beatles), a more dangerous time. 
So just.as he had tried to create 
the moment and the myth, he set 
out to destroy it. Few rockers 
have ever tried to re-create them- 
selves the way Lennon did in the 
early ‘70s — certainly not with the 
same harsh willfulness. Now, it is 
a paradox that in dismembering 
the myth of the Beatles — the 
shared dream that he announced 
was over — Lennon only created a 
new myth, of the “I'll say any- 
thing I damn well please” truth- 
teller (so bugger off). Lennon had 
been a rock ‘n’ roller long enough 
to know that honesty was not 
only the best policy, but poten- 
tially the best product. The 
records Lennon made in the first 
half of the ‘70s are so erratic that 
it’s often not a matter of song to 
song, but line to line (his most 
consistent records of the period 
are also his worst: Some Time in 
New York City and Rock ’n’ 
Roll). Those albums contain some 
of the most brutal pre-punk rock 
‘n’ roll ever made (“Working 
Class Hero,”’ ‘“God’’), some of the 
most stunning songs Lennon ever 
wrote (‘Imagine’) and some of 
the most foolish (‘Woman Is the 
Nigger of the World,” to name 
just one). But then, one reason 
Lennon has always meant as 
much as he did — and you don’t 
have to go back to his songs, just 
read some of his recent inter- 
views — is that he was always 
willing to be as foolish in public 
as most of us are in private. You 
could be annoyed with him for 
the foolishness, but you had to be 
impressed that he still thought 
some things were worth testing. 
He still expected our response, 
and he was still worth arguing 
with. 
+ * * 
ike most great rock ‘n’ 
L rollers, Lennon found his 
4 model, his: inspiration, in 
Elvis Presley. As a young rocker, 
Lennon could see in Presley 
everything he wanted to be — the 
coolest, the best, the biggest. ‘I 
came out of the sticks to conquer 
the world,” Lennon once said, 
and Liverpool might as well have 
been Tupelo, Mississippi. As an 
older rocker, the world already 
conquered, Lennon could see in 
Presley everything he didn’t want 
to be — overweight, drugged up, 
cut off. In deciding to raise his 
son, to hand over any active 
involvement in his career (over- 
seeing investments, staff, etc.) to 
Yoko, Lennon at the age of 36 
was making the private resolu- 
tion that he no longer had to be — 
and, more important, didn’t want 
to be — Elvis Presley. Rock glori- 
fies youth, and we still don’t 
know whether anyone 40 or 50 
years old cari make rock ‘n’ roll 
that matters; we don’t know 
whether a music born of adoles- 
cence can address adulthood. | 
suspect that Lennon, who always 
wanted to go Presley one better, 
wanted to try. He was concerned 
with how a rocker ages not just 
with grace but with value. He 
spoke of having 30, 40 years of 
fruitful, important work before 
him. We'll never know if he did — 
Double Fantasy, a terribly mis- 
conceived record, gives us no 
answers. I don’t know about you, 
but I was looking forward to 
aging along with him, because if 
anybody had the potential to be 
rock’s brilliant, crotchety, grand 
old man, it was John Lennon. I 
assumed I’d be arguing with him 
for the rest of my life. 
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divorced parents desiring guidance in 
planning the Bar-Bat Mitzvah of children . . 
the Divorce Counseling and Referral 
Service of the Union of American Hebrew 
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The best seafoo 
in Boston, 


says Boston Magazine. 


Feast on over 30 varieties daily in our famous 
restaurants and oyster bars. 


“Bostonians take their seafood very seriously, so 
there has to be something very special about a 
restaurant to turn them on...Legal Sea Foods,” 
says Forbes Magazine. 


We serve only the top of the catch so that you 
get the freshest seafood money can buy. 


St LEGAL SEA FOODS 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” ™ 


Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
Park Square 426-4444 
also Rte. 9 Chestnut Hill 277-7300 


Recommended by Forbes & Holiday Magazine. Open 11 to 9:30 daily —Oyster Bar ‘til 12AM 
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Discount Furniture & Mattress Co. Boston, with the help of Serta, 
welcomes its sister store in Cambridge 
with a Grand Opening Celebration at both stores. 
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up to $20 ( toward 


purchase of a bed frame.) - 


Present this coupon with 
purchase of any Serta 
Mattress and matching 
box and get your BED 
FRAME FREE (twin & full 
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queen frame our reg. 
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Goodto Jan. 10, 1981 
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Serta's Perfect Sleepers. Remiember. 
during this Grand Opening 
Celebration you'll ag 2 tree gifts 
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$30 aitt Certificate 
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of any items not 
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The news 


Continued from page 7 
guerrilla to househusband. A 
succession of phases as dis- 
parate as that becomes co- 
herent only as a product of 
John’s refusal to settle for 
anything, his natural suspicion of 
facile answers. And a wild, lasting 
need to make his voice heard; 
even when his role of contented 
spouse finally let him stop asking 
questions, he still had to send a 
letter from home. 

If the ‘60s made John Lennon 
seem an instinctively correct hero, 
it was because a generation that 
was just beginning to learn how 
to ask questions had found 
someone who had always done so 
as a matter of course. Formally, 
his disdain for complacence 
shaped the gleefully casual way 
that the Beatles trashed pop 
music’s limits — from chord 
structures to sonic textures and to 
their insistence on self-sufficiency. 
Much more profound, though, is 
the consistency of the line that 
one can draw through. all of 
Lennon's best works. Behind 
them all was a hardness, a refusal 
to compromise whether he was 
singing love songs full of 
uncertainty and distance or 
imagist songs so visceral that they 
had the immediacy of love songs. 
“There's a Place,’’ among the first 
tracks the Beatles laid down for 
Parlophone, just might be the 
most gorgeous lie in all of rock 
‘n’ roll. The singers insist on the 
existence of ‘a place where I can 
go/when I feel. low/when I feel 
blue” and admit that it only exists 
in their minds. But maybe it’s not 
a lie at all. For its two minutes, 
John’s. keening harmonica, hfs», 
and Paul’s linked, soaring 
harmonies, the light, swift beat — 
they make you believe that the 
song itself is the secret shelter. 
Dozens of Lennon's other songs 
have an equal breadth of emotion, 
a comparably deep commitment: 
the playful, scary “I Am the 
Walrus” rolling off the tongue as 
recklessly as John’s beloved ‘‘Be- 
Bop-a-Lula” did; the frighteningly 
direct ‘‘Don’t Let Me Down,” a 
love song posed as a threat. Buft 
this past week, it’s been easier to 
live inside’ the promise of 
“There's a Place.” 

As willfully as the way he 
shaped our lives with his 
dissatisfaction, his wild humor, 
the song that summons John 
Lennon most vividly for me is one 
that he had no hand in creating. 
That song is Rosie and the 
Originals’ ‘Angel Baby,” released 
in 1960 and one that John always 
counted among his favorites. 
Right from the start, everything is 
a little too vivid: the guitar arcs 
too high, a piano rumbles in 
slightly off-key, the drums set a 
snail’s pace, letting every rough 
edge linger in front of you. A shy, 
unsingerly woman's voice noses 
its way in, so beside herself with 
gratitude — for her lover, for the 
chance to sing this song — that 
she keeps sliding into a falsetto, 
as if no. note could be high 
enough. Midway, a saxophone, 
deep and raw, steps forward, 
stunning the rest.of the band so 
much that they drop a beat. This 
song, played with all the nerve, all 
the emotion that men and women 
can muster, feels to me like John’s 
ideal. 

And it’s no longer his standard 
alone. Graham Parker hanging 
onto his microphone like a safety 
ladder, Elvis Costello trapped, in 
his own words, ‘‘between 
tenderness and brute force,”’ John 
Lydon denying pleasure even as 
he relinquishes it: if John Lennon 
is dead, so are they. Killing him, it 
would seem, is a more complex 
matter than simply gunning him 


down. — Mark Moses 
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Continued from page 26 

came the new issue of some 
radical newspaper or other, with 
its front page devoted to a review 
of the record. One of the left 
opportunists put on side one; 
someone else began reading, 
interrupting a song now and 
again to declaim a particularly 
stirring sentiment. The review 
was favorable — surprisingly 
favorable, in fact, considering the 
kiss-off that “Revolution” repre- 
sented. 

The paper was passed from 
hand to hand, but each reader was 
a little less avid than the last. And 
somewhere around — oh, around 
“Happiness Is a Warm Gun,” I 
guess, when the review was 
passed to me, I put it down 
unread. 

I took it up again later, of 
course. I was not quite fool 
enough, even then, to let 16-page 
newspapers dictate my political 
line, but I was always eager to 
know what their line on my line 
was. This review maintained its 
political line only about as long as 
we had maintained our interest in 
reading; at some popnt the writer 
simply gave up and proclaimed 
that the Beatles had made a terri- 
fic album, one with a whole lot of 
good songs and not that many 
losers. 

John Lennon was much more 


than a great pop artist, but he was 
more than that because he was 
that. He invented hippie success 
— the psychedelic Rolls, the 
mystification, the capes and the 
white suits and the epaulets — 
because he needed to invent 
something, some style in which to 
act out his very real success. He 
was able to challenge us to trash 
our received ideas because he was 
himself so relentless in his 
questioning. But none of these 
virtues, would have changed any- 
one’s life if he had not been able 
to put them into good songs and 
terrific albums. Even his incred- 
ible generosity — his willingness 
to give away his doubts and fears 
and half-formed images of hope 
and love — would have meant less 
if his gifts had been less pre- 
cious. 

The night after John Lennon 
died, I got a call from a friend 
who had listened to the white 
album in that dorm room. He told 
me that after two years of being 
an unemployed doctor of philoso- 
phy, he was going to Brazil to 
teach “‘philosophy of culture.”’ 
He told me that another friend 
had left his Communist splinter 
party, after’10 years of organiz- 
ing, because he no longer believed 
in ‘‘that kind of party structure.” 

We all snorted when John sang, 
“You better free your mind 
instead.” But when the sing-along 
coda came around — “Bah-oom 
shoobie-doo-wop, bah-oom 


shoobie-doo-wop”’ — we all sang 
along. 
We all want to change the 
world. John Lennon did. 
— John Ferguson 


remember hearing the Beatles 
for the first time — it was “I 

‘Want To Hold Your Hand’ 
on the radio at the Campus Sub 
Shop (now also gone), on Mass. 
Ave. near Porter Square. I re- 
member wondering how they 
ever learned all the words. But I 
couldn’t get those words, or that 
tune, or those voices, out of my 
head. 

A song is so often connected to 
an event, helps one remember an 
event — but Beatles songs were 
events. I can remember sitting 
with friends in my _ graduate- 
school dormitory room, listening 
to Rubber Soul the day it came 
out, being: dubious and 
bewildered, but hooked; and later 
having deep discussions about 
Keats, Shakespeare, modal 
harmonies — and just playing the 
record over and over. I was in 
London when Revolver came out. 
I heard it for the first time in a 
record shop’s listening booth and 
got so excited I telephoned my 
friend Frank Bidart in Cambridge 
to talk about it. I remember 
keeping my transistor radio on all 
night to hear the new Set. Pepper 
songs before the album was 
released, and calling Frank, or 





being called, as soon as one came 
on. And gleefully steaming off 
the phony cover of the Yesterday 
and Today album (I must have 
steamed off at least five of them 
for friends in the dorm). I was 
even interviewed once, over a 
lobster lunch at Pier 4, by a Time 
reporter working on a Beatles 
cover story, who thought it was 
amazing that a graduate student 
in literature should love the 
Beatles. (I was never quoted.) 
Now once again I won't be able 
to forget hearing the voice of 
John Lennon — that voice, with 
all its sympathy and sweetness, 
its candor, and, as with all the 
greatest singers, its unsettling 
ability to show pain — on the 
radio an hour after he was killed, 
singing: ‘I read the news today 
oh boy.”’ 
— Lloyd Schwartz 








rnie and I and the rest of us 
E were big-shot cynical daily- 

newspaper reporters, 
equipped with the necessary 
collective wise mouth and 
certainly too old anyway to 
discern anything resembling 
music in the noise produced by 
the Beatles. 

Ernie had been assigned to do a 
color piece on this latest rage and 
came back laughing almost 
uncontrollably, trying to describe 
how the teenagers overwhelmed 
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the cops and how the four British 
wise guys took it all in stride and 
told funny jokes in the .dressing 
room. 

I responded that if four guys 
from a dump like Liverpool could 
attract thousands of screaming 
nutso teenagers not only to watch 
them,’ but to pay to watch them, 
more power to the Beatles. 

One learns, as one grows older, 
that had the teenagers ever shut 
up for a minute during those 
years, we. cynical older people 
would:have heard some very fine 
and original music. And people 
who say they know about such 
things say that John Lennon was 
a musical genius. 

I do not mourn John Lennon 
with the same intensity as others 
seem to do. I did not look upon 
him or the Beatles as a fount of 
philosophy or guidance 
counseling. I did not use their 
music to form my anti-Vietnam 
War opinions; for that, I turned 
to common sense. I did not seek 
out their songs for a philosophy 
of life; for this,.I turned to 
neighborhood leaders and old 
books. I did not even listen to 
them for entertainment; we have 
a total of one Beatles record in our 
house and I can’t remember its 
name. 

The issue here is not whether 
John Lennon’s death is followed 
by the kind of faddism that 
followed the deaths of Rudolph 
Valentino and Elvis Presley or 
whether he is elevated to the 
stature of such slain heroes as the 
Kennedy brothers, Martin Luther 
King, or the scores of well-known 
and little-known who died in the 
cause of civil rights. . 

The point is that John Lennon 
was a decent 40-year-old guy, too 
young to die by natural causes 
and too innocent to die by 
handgun. There’s no question 
that his fame made him a more 
likely target, and this is 
frightening for anyone in the 
trades of sports, entertainment, or 
even journalism. The wife of a 
local musician is now worrying 
about whether her husband's 
dreams of fame will bring only 
similar tragedy. 

It is undoubtedly no 
consolation to anyone to note 
what is so necessary to note 
whenever such a tragedy occurs. 
Every day and night in this 
nation, this republic so enamored 
of firepower, scores of people 
hardly anyone ever heard of are 
wasted by guns. A few nights 
before Lennon’s murder, Mrs. 
Kenneth Prouty looked behind 
the bar counter at Bruno’s Tavern 
in Buffalo — America’s answer to 
Liverpool — and found her 33- 
year-old husband, the proprietor, 
shot. to death. In addition to 
telling the police, she also had to 
tell four young kids. The story 
was undoubtedly barely noticed 
outside Buffalo. It was buried in 
the New York Times, occupying 
less than two inches of space. 

I shall mourn John Lennon, 
and I shall mourn Kenneth 
Prouty and I shall mourn every 
innocent person who is at one 
moment full in the flush of life, 
and at the next moment full with 
the awesome and confusing 
knowledge of suddenly dying 
from bullets that can be 
purchased by any screwball 
anywhere in this nation. 

Our president-elect said he was 
very shocked indeed by the 
shooting of John Lennon. He said 
we have to do something about all 
this crime. He was also reported 
to have reservations about gun 
control. Maybe, then, the 
mourners are left with very few 
choices. : 

We could, perhaps, emigrate to 
a place like Liverpool — a very 
tough town, but one in which the 
Beatles would have been very 
much safer. Hardly anybody gets 
shot to death there. 

Or we could, I suppose, get our 
own guns... If the thugs and 
screwballs and other assorted 
dropouts are intent on arming 
themselves, and if those in charge 
Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 28 

of the asylum in Washington and 
the state capitals are indifferent, 
perhaps the rest of us might 
better arm. 

That's a cruel lesson to draw 
from the death of a man who sang 
of peace and love. 

— Alan Lupo 





certainly wouldn’t be here as.a 

music writer. | grew up in a 
musical household, and_ sat 
through a few lessons on piano 
and trumpet; I listened to the 
radio, but usually found it silly. 
Then “I Want To Hold Your 
Hand” hit me — and I knew I had 
to play guitar. Beatles songs were 
delightful to play, and I did 
hardly anything else all through 
high school. 

The Beatles’ music earned me 
my first tenuous contact with the 
opposite sex, too. I had ex- 
tremely adolescent views of love 
and sex, shaped mostly by tele- 
vision and the movies. John 
cautioned that ‘‘love was more 
than just holding hands’; his 
lyrics alone hinted at the 
ambiguities of lust and fury in 
growing up. And he comforted 
me when I was a loser. 

I pored over In His Own Write 
and A Spaniard in the. Works, 
and thus discovered surrealism. 
Soon my sense of humor began to 
disturb my friends and relatives. 
John blazed the trail for that 
mode of thought too, with 
“Tomorrow Never Knows,” a 
powerful argument against the 
prosaism of the real world. 

After the white album I kept 
getting weirder; my new mentors 
were Grace Slick and Frank 


I f it weren't for John Lennon, I 


‘Zappa. By 1972 I couldn’t even 


stay with my band because of my 


obscure interests, so I began writ- 
ing to publicize artists most 
people never heard of. Last week I 
might have argued that the pop 
stars of the “60s and most of the 
‘70s were redundant and ought to 
have been put out to pasture 
years ago. But now I find that 


some values endure. John was al-- 


ways real, and I miss him. 


— Michael Bloom 


o me, John Lennon was 
I like a mutual friend of a 
friend. We all had him in 


common, and we had our 
individual points of reference to 
him. 

I was one of those unbearably 
brainwashed children who like 
things because their parents have 
told them to. While my sixth- 
grade class was rockin’ out to the 
Beatles, I practiced the piano and 
liked classical music. I think that 
was when I began to realize I was 
brainwashed; John had some- 
thing to do with that. 

When I first moved to Boston, 
into my first apartment, I lived 
only a five-minute walk from the 
Holyoke Center plaza, where at 
night there were always a few 
hippie guys in Army jackets 
hanging around. One or two 
would softly offer “Acid, grass, 
speed?’’ whenever I passed. There 
was a war going on, I was about 
to become a born-again Com- 
munist, and a Janis Joplin con- 
cert was the highlight of my 
musical entertainment that fall. 
Most every morning, though, I 
woke up to the gentle guitars and 
voices of ‘‘Here Comes the Sun,”’ 
which one of my roommates had 
ritually set aturn on my GE port- 
able record player. I’d hear the 
music and open my eyes to look 
out the window, and by God, here 
would come the sun! And I was 
on my own; free; being offered 
acid, grass, speed; expecting the 
revolution any day. John had 
something to do with that. 





A few years later and the 
Beatles had just split up. We were 
all pretty shocked about that. 
“Shit,” said .my friend Beth. 
‘Some day the Beatles are going 
to be 40 years old. What are we 
going to do with them then?”’ 

“Love them,’’ another friend 
replied simply, immediately. John 
had something to do with that. 

Except that we knew and 
maybe loved John Lennon, but 
John Lennon didn’t know: us. 
Technology, mass-media com- 
munications — such aspects of the 
modern world, incomprehensible 
despite their being taken for 
granted — helped make this one- 
sided situation possible, though 
we, too, took part in our ‘‘be- 
friending”’ of John. Another con- 
sequence of those aspects of the 
world and of how his ‘friends’ 
cared for him is that John Len- 
non is dead. 

“The real truth of it,”” some- 
one said yesterday evening, “‘is 
that his wife and child have been 
deprived of him.’”’ John couldn’t 
possibly know and love us in the 
way we did him. But there are 
those whom he did know and 
love, and they have lost that. 

We gain the end to a chapter; 
we gain a topic for morbid 
thought and conversation; we 
gain a chance to remember that 
we had a friend in common. Will 
our shared memory have any- 
thing to do with being better 
friends with one another? 

— Barbara Wallraff 


LEI LS IML LL 
I n all of pop music, John Len- 


non was the supreme master 

of the unexpected; his pro- 
found curiosity and commitment 
to change are, to me, ‘his most 
precious lesson and legacy. | 
cared far more about the ongoing 
process of the Beatles than about 
long hair, melodies everyone 
loved to hum, or the “high art” of 
Sgt. Pepper. I scorned the Beatles 
fans in my high school who 


dropped out, after one phase or 
another, clinging to their ideal 
version of the group. I- welcomed 
the Beatles’ break-up — they had 
become an oppressive rock ‘n’ roll 
royalty. Listening to the Plastic 
Ono Band album the year I 
entered college, I realized that 
Lennon was still searching, while 
Paul McCartney and George Har- 
rison, in particular, seemed busy 
cashing in their chips from the 
‘60s game. 

“T Am the Walrus” came back 
to me in the early ‘70s to help me 
confront LSD and the natural 
surrealism in my mind without 


fear. But Lennon had already. 


moved on. He botched his various 
commitments to political causes — 
Lennon was no longer part of any 
group — but the important sur- 
prises came from his role as a 
married man. Lennon and Yoko 
Ono were easily the most uncon- 
ventional functioning couple in 
rock ‘n’ roll, and the best 
advertisement for feminism. 
Lennon demonstrated that step- 
ping off the treadmill of stardom 
for life with his mate was a more 
proper extension of “I Want To 
Hold Your Hand” than using 





stardom to preach universal love. 
or me, the shock of con- 
sciousness was not the 


— Milo Miles 
FE coming of the Beatles but 
the end of John Lennon. I was 
born in 1960, and the Beatles were 
among the first things I was 
aware of; I heard them before I 
learned to read. My father took 
home movies of my _ brother 
Harold and me watching the Ed 
Sullivan show, captivated. My 
three teenage aunts were big fans 
early on, and infected Harold and 
me with their enthusiasm. John 
was my favorite Beatle, and I told 
my Aunt Linda that I was going 
to marry him. She said, “You 


can’t. He’s already married.’’ This 
was a temporary setback, but 


didn’t daunt my affection. 

Harold is now a professional 
musician, but I was in his first 
group. My mother named us the 
Lilliputians — I was seven and 
Harold was five. We would lip- 
synch to Meet the Beatles, Beatles 
VI, and the soundtrack to Lord 
Love a Duck. The Lilliputians 
were inspired by Hal’s desire for 
long hair like the Beatles’. His 
hair was too curly to grow right, 
so my father produced a wig from 
somewhere, a shoulder-length 
brown mop. It never looked 
exactly like Lennon’s, but Harold 
was ecstatic. 

My parents were as caught up 
in the times as we were formed by 
them. My mother lopped off her 
kilts to make miniskirts; my 
father grew hair down to his 
collar. He was then a film and 
drama critic for the now-defunct 
Herald Traveler. When the 
Beatles came around for their last 
American tour, he scored a coup 
by persuading a colleague to take 
the concert tickets so my father 
could interview them. We were 
thrilled when we found out 
Dadoo was actually going to talk 
to John, Paul, George, and Ringo, 
and badgered him to get auto- 
graphs. He returned sans auto- 
graphs but with a stack of pic- 
tures. Two were framed and hung 
in my parents’ bedroom: one of 
my father talking intently to 
George, the other of the four of 
them sitting on a couch, with a 
copy of Panorama magazine and a 
pack of Larks on the table in front 
of them. Dadoo said John was the 
sharpest, on top of the situation, 
fielding questions about his Jesus 
remark with ease and wit. 

No one who shaped me as 
much as John Lennon did ever 
died on me before. He has been 
with me for as long: as I can 
remember, and the worst part of 
losing him is the abrupt and 
immediate knowledge that he 
won't be my real live godfather 
anymore. — Sally Cragin 
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corn row didn’t go over to the 
river, the river went over to the 
corn.’ 

For her senior thesis in 
geology, Amherst student Marie 
Wirt examined aerial photo- 
graphs of the Connecticut River 
in Northern Massachusetts taken 
between 1952 and the present. 
Wirt concluded that ‘’a loss of 15 


to 20 feet of river bank” occurred 
from 1975 to 1979. Graves, of 
course, is worried that diversion 
will further increase erosion along 
the river. 

Other environmentalists fear 
that diversion will put an end toa 
multi-million dollar joint pro- 
gram between the federal gov- 
ernment and a number of utili- 
ties to reintroduce salmon and 
shad into the Connecticut River. 
Officials of the Connecticut River 
Anadromour Fish Restoration 
Program are worried that salmon 


smolts swimming to the sea, and 
juvenile shad living in the river in 
the spring, will be sucked up into 
the Northfield Reservoir when 
diversion is occurring. These offi- 
cials have conducted preliminary 
studies and believe the threat to 
the salmon and shad is real. 
Nor are salmon and shad the 
only fish possibly threatened by 
diversion. Quabbin Reservoir, the 
state’s most popular fishing hole, 
is in danger of being ravaged by 
the sea lamprey if diversion 
occurs. Lamprey are parasitic fish 
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Michael Rezendes 


that breed in rivers. They would, 
Massachusetts Division of Fish 
and Wildlife officials believe, 
enter the Quabbin Reservoir if 
diversion occurs and wreak havoc 
on the fish population there. Of 
special concern to Massachusetts 
anglers is the fact that the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Wildlife uses 
Quabbin_ water in _ hatcheries 
where approximately 400,000 
trout are raised each year. 

Of additional concern is the 
location of the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power plant, owned and 
operated by Northeast Utilities. It 
is just nine miles north of the 
intake of the pumping station for 
Northfield Reservoir. If there was 
an undetected leak of radioactive 
water, the water supply for nearly 
3 million people would be con- 
taminated. 

Officials in Connecticut are 
worried that a decrease in water 
volume will cause the salt wedge 
from the ocean to move farther 
up the estuary; they are worried 
that increased sedimentation from 
greater erosion will accumulate in 
the estuary; and they are worried 
that a decrease in water volume in 
the river will result in_ higher 
water temperatures and a signifi- 
cant rise in pollution. Connecti- 
cut officials are so concerned that 
they have already informed the 
MDC that they will sue the 
agency if the diversion project is 
ever approved. 

Such a case would not be with- 
out precedent. When the Quab- 
bin Reservoir was built, Connec- 
ticut sued Massachusetts on the 
grounds that the Bay State did not 
have the right to dam up the 
Swift River, since it was a tribu- 
tary of the Connecticut River. 
Connecticut lost the case, which, 
under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, had its original hearing in 
the Supreme Court, but Assistant 
Attorney General James Grady 
does not believe this defeat will 
hurt his chances in a second suit. 
“We don’t feel that case will have 
any bearing on our ability to go 
back to the court,” he told the 
Phoenix. “We're living in a dif- 
ferent time now.” Part of Grady’s 
case, if it ever goes before the 
court, will probably rest on a 


study commissioned by the Hart- 
ford Metropolitan District to 
determine whether that agency 
will need to look toward the river 
as a source of drinking water after 
the year 2000. This study will 
begin in March, 1981. 

The state of New Hampshire’s 
designs on the river also were 
revealed recently, and the 
alliances that have been made in a 
case before the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court demonstrate the 
complexity. of the demands that 
will be placed on water resources 
in New England in the near 
future. The New England Power 
Company and the Conservation 
Law Foundation, natural 
antagonists in the more familiar 
scheme of environmental battles, 
which usually pit power com- 
panies against friends of the 
earth, have joined together in a 
suit that charges that the Granite 
State does not have the sole right 
to power generated by hydro- 
electric dams on the river, a right 
New Hampshire claimed recently 
before the New Hampshire Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

For her part, Murphy initiated 
a comprehensive Environmental 
Impact Report (EIR) to study in 
greater detail the possible 
environmental implications of 
diversion and to consider nine 
alternatives to the project. These 
options include conservation, 
desalinization, using the 
Plymouth Aquifer, skimming 
Connecticut River tributaries, 
skimming the Merrimack River, 
treating water from the Sudbury 
Reservoir and/or skimming the 
Sudbury River, reactivating 
abandoned water sources within 
the MDC water. district, imple- 
menting innovative watershed 
management techniques, and 
doing nothing at all. But the 
prime purpose of the report is to 
try to determine how much, if 
any, additional water the MDC 
will need over the next 40 years. 
The EIR is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1982. 

In order to guarantee an honest 
appraisal of the alternatives, 
Murphy structured public input 
into the EIR so that citizens’ 

Continued on page 34 
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groups in Western Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut could par- 
ticipate. Under a memorandum of 
understanding signed by 
Murphy, the MDC, and the 
Massachusetts Steering Commit- 
tee on the Connecticut River, an 
official citizens’ group called the 
Northfield Citizens Advisory 
Committee was formed and 
received MDC budgeting for 
office space and an executive 
director. ‘What I tried to do with 
the EIR was to force a genuine 
look at the alternatives,” Murphy 
said, ‘‘which is something EIRs 
don’t always do, and the only way 
I could find to do that was to 
establish the CAC (citizens’ 
advisory committee). If you keep 
the process open enough and 
force agencies to deal with people, 
you get a much better project in 
the end.”’ 

Murphy’s intent appears to be 
alive and well in the King admin- 
istration under Environmental 
Affairs Secretary John Bewick. 
But can the department referee a 
squabble between Eastern and 
Western Massachusetts — with all 
the rivalry and animosity such a 
fight would involve — and wage a 
full-scale war with neighboring 
states to the north and south? In 
the worsening dispute over the 


Steve Stone 





Delaware River water, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, 
comprising representatives of 
four states, is charged with regu- 
lating use of the river. No such 
pact to manage use of the Con- 
necticut River exists. The pros- 
pect of sorting out these disputes 
in New England is over- 
whelming, and it is well that the 
Northfield EIR has begun. 


Making water policy decisions 


hey 


now so that a crisis 20 years away 
can be averted will be difficult 
primarily because these deci- 
sions are likely to be politically 
unpopular — as Mayor White can 
attest. As the 1979 preliminary 
election approached, White was 
forced to eat humble pie by citi- 
zens’ groups, such as Massachu- 
setts Fair Share, upset with the 
rates being charged by White's 
new Water and Sewer Commis- 
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Evelyn Murphy: “‘Is it fair to take growth potential away from the state?! 


sion. At a meeting of his com- 
missioners, with the press and 
about 100 angry citizens looking 
on, White said the rates were too 
high. Yet he knew the commis- 
sion needed the money to begin 
plugging leaks in Boston’s water 
system. (The rates were lowered 
somewhat after an initial 48-per- 
cent increase.) In the long run, 
plugging the leaky pipes would 
save the city money and show 
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people in Western Massachu- 
setts that Boston was not 
squandering the state’s water 
resources. 

Which is exactly what resi- 
dents west of Worcester had come 


‘ to believe. In fact, more than any- 


thing else, the lack of conserva- 
tion within the MDC water dis- 
trict angered opponents of the 
diversion project. In 1975, an 
MDC-commissioned report con- 
ducted by Curran Associates said 
that 76 mgd of MDC water was 
being*lost through leaky pipes — 
six mgd more than the MDC 
would get from diversion. The 
report also said that 58 percent of 
the water entering Boston’s water 
system was entirely unaccounted 
for. Five years later, the situation 
in Boston has changed consider- 
ably. Three years into the Water 
and Sewer Commission’s re- 
metering and capital improve- 
ment program, Boston had cut its 
consumption of MDC water from 
150 mgd in 1976 to 137 mgd in 
1979. Chief Engineer Charles 
Button estimates that water con- 
sumption will be down to 135 
mgd in 1980, and may be as little 
as 130 mgd by 1985. 
Opponents of diversion point 
to the results achieved in Boston 
and say that if the leaks in the rest 
of the system were plugged, the 
MDC’s water supply would be 
augmented sufficiently to put the 
idea of tapping the Connecticut 
River to rest for the foreseeable 
future. But because municipali- 
ties are responsible for the condi- 
tion of most of the MDC’s pipe- 
line, the- money to repair leaks 
may not be so easy to raise — 
especially in light of Proposition 
2%. In the controversy created by 
Kevin White’s Water and Sewer 


- Commission, the mayor was able 


to win votes by criticizing a body 
he helped create while still 
believing this body was doing the 
right thing. Other municipal offi- 
cials might not be as shrewd. 
They are more likely to opt for 
the politically expedient route 
when it comes to costly repairs of 
underground pipes: no action. 
When the EIR is completed, 
state policy-makers will decide 
upon one of the alternatives being 
studied now, and the most cru- 
cial battles over water resources 
will have been won and lost. No 
matter which alternative is 
chosen, the political fallout will 
be substantial. Any alternative, or 
combination of alternatives, is 
certain to displease powerful and 
vocal constituencies. Patricia Cor- 
coran, the MDC’s project co- 
ordinator for the EIR, said, “Each 
one of the alternatives has eco- 
nomic impacts, including the ‘no 
action’ alternative. There isn’t 
going to be a right decision here, 
one that will please everyone, 
there’s going to be a judgment.” 
It won't be the last one. As 
Evelyn Murphy said, “‘When you 
look at environmental issues of 
the next ten years, you see that 
water supply ...is going to be 
the next big issue we have to 
solve.” The water wars. are here. 
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C-4000 Control Console 


&6\When the lights were turned out we could 
almost have sworn that we were in the 
presence of a real live orchestra.33 

Hal Rodgers, Popular Electronics 


66 Had | not experienced it, | probably would 
not believe it...the ‘miracle’ is that if uses only 
the two normal front soeakers.33 
Julian Hirsch, Hirsch-Houck Lalbs 


Sonic Holography is only the most 
soectacular achievement of the C-4000. 
The others are merely extraordinary. 


Consider what you actually have in 
the C-4000: 


@ A full function stereo preamplifier 

m@ A time-delay system with controllable 
reverberation mix 

@ A buill-in 50 watt (total) power amplifier for 
time delay speakers — 

m@ The Autocorelator system that reduces 
noise up fo 8 CB with any source material 

w A peak unlimiler-downward expander that 
nearly doubles dynamic range 

gm And the Sonic Hologram system that 
aroused the quotes above. 
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...With the 
Magnetic Field Amplifier 


M-400 Magnetic Field Amplifier 


Elis distortion and noise levels are entirely 
negligible...its hardly conceivable that a 


small, inexpensive lightweight cube such as 


this could deliver as much clean power as 
any but a few of the largest conventional 
amplifiers on the market.33 


And thats what Julian Hirsch reported in 
stereo Review about the Carver M-400, a 
power amplifier in a 6.8 inch Cube that 
weighs less than 9 pounds and delivers 200 
watts per channel And that costs 
less than $400. 


Equally startling, the M-400 can safely drive 
soeaker-load impedance as low as 2 ohms. 
And in mono it can deliver more than 500 
watts info an 8-ohm load, with peaks fo 
900 watts! (Bring on digital audio!) 


*Both channels driven into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz, 


with no more than 0.05% THD. 
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Stars in their eyes 


by D.C. Denison 


hen he was 16, Eugene Mallove thought 
W astronomy was dead. ‘The way I saw it,” 

he says, ‘is that I figured that by the time I 
was an adult, no one would be looking through tele- 
scopes — instead we'd all be floating around out there 
in space suits.” So he went to MIT, majoring in aero- 
nautical/astronautical engineering, and eventually 
received a PhD in the subject. Mallove was going to 
be ready when all those moon shuttles and space sta- 
tions got going. . . 
» Now, he says, it’s obvious that the space program 
is going nowhere; the funds have been drying up 
ever since Lyndon Johnson left office, and a Reagan 
administration doesn’t offer much hope. So Mal- 
love, who is now in his mid-30s, is back to spending 
his evenings in his back yard looking through tele- 
scopes. 

So are a lot of other people. Some of them, like 
Mallove, have extensive backgrounds in the space 
sciences; others have become curious about 
astronomy as a result of Voyager II’s successful mis- 
sion, or after watching Carl Sagan on TV, talking 
about his childhood in Brooklyn and how it relates to 
the cosmos. In any event, there are now probably 
more active amateur astronomers peering through 


telescopes than ever before, and the pastime seems to 
be growing by the day. 

What's the appeal? That’s easy. Mallove, who runs 
the Northeast’s best-known outlet for instruments 
and gadgets, Astronomy New England, a store in 
Framingham, thinks that the attraction has always 
been the same. “‘The thrill of astronomy,’ he says, 
“is coming into contact, yourself, with the light that 
is coming from thousands of light years away. That’s 
why people don’t care if they’re able to see the 
various stars and galaxies as clearly as you can find 
them in an expensive astrophotography book. That's 
not the point. The point is getting out there in an 
observatory on a quiet, dark night, and immersing 
yourself in the sky. Most astronomers will tell you 
that it’s really a transcendental experience. You feel 
as if you are one with the universe. It’s like a com- 
munion of sorts.”’ 

Most of the astronomy being done in the US today 
is non-professional. The total number of profes- 
sional astronomers, working in observatories and 
various research projects throughout the country, 
reaches perhaps 3000. Amateurs, on the other hand, 
number in the hundreds of thousands. Even Mal- 

Continued on page 18 
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edited by M. Dolden 





PAINT IT 
BLACK 


“The Image of the Black in Western 
Art’’ is the title of a photographic 
exhibition that is being sponsored by 
the DuBois Institute for Afro-American 
Research at Harvard. The display, 
which is at the Carpenter Center, is the 
result of a 15-year research effort by the 
Menil Foundation and the Institute for 
the Arts at Rice University. 

The image of the black is traced 
through the eyes of Western artists 
from the time of the Pharaohs through 
the Middle Ages. In the photographs, 
we are shown the African in the 
imagery of sculpture, paintings, 
manuscripts, and artifacts. According to 
Dominique de Menil, her research 
“brought to light a wealth of artistic 
treasures and uncovered the breadth 
and complexity of problems which had 
their roots in history, in myths, in the 
collective unconscious.’’ The earliest 
representations of blacks in Western art 
appeared in Egypt. The land of “Kush” 
saw Egyptians and the blacks of the 
upper Nile Valley living in peaceful co- 
existence. 

The blacks were looked upon as great 
wairiors, and during this time, up until 
the 21st century BC, were welcomed 
into Egyptian society. The photographs 
of Egyptian sculpture depict changing 
social roles, and we see images of the 
captured black as prisoner or slave in art 
for the first time. 

In the exhibition, the image of the 
black moves from one of respected 
intellectual, such as the scholar 
Memnon of Greco-Roman times, to that 
of slave, servant, and exotic personage, 
looked upon at times with fear or 
curiosity, at times with respect. 

One of the more bizarre 
circumstances is depicted in “The 











“Portrait of Memnon” 


Miracle of the Black Leg, a work that 
tells the legend of a white man’s life 
being saved by two saints who 
amputate his gangrenous leg and 
replace it with the limb of a just-buried 
black man. Over the span of centuries 
the black man gains in the importance 
of his presence in the various depictions 
of this story, perhaps in relation to his 
becoming more conspicuous in the 
West. 

As the catalogue details, during the 
age of discovery, the 15th and early- 
16th centuries, the slave trade began, 
but is not depicted in art. Europeans at 
this time persisted in viewing blacks as 


types rather than as individuals, as 
‘‘primitives,’” as servants, as laborers. 

Since the times of the Pharaohs, the 
image of the black has ‘‘oscillated 
between the servant and the saint, the 
captive and the king.’’ A portrait of a 
black man done by Albrecht Durer in 
1508 somehow captures all the images 
in one, and shows that Durer was 
looking upon his subject not as a type, 
but rather as a man. 

“The Image of the Black in Western 
Art,” at the Carpenter Center, 24 
Quincy Street, will be displayed in the 
third-floor exhibit hall until January 7. 

— M.D. 
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PARTY 


You may or may not have voted 
for Ronald Reagan for president, 
but whomever you chose, you 
voted not for president but for 
electors. These electors do in fact 
exist, 14 of them in 
Massachusetts. And in what is a 
quadrennial public occasion, 
these 14 Massachusetts electors 
meet to cast the vote you voted 
for them to cast, on December 15, 
at 3 p.m., in the Senate chambers 
at the State House. The electors 
wear formal clothes and drink 
Champagne, as befits the high 
office they are honoring; and if 
their living bit of ancient 
Constitutional tradition doesn’t 
excite your flair for the liturgical, 
the Senate chamber itself is well 
worth seeing. Its portraits of 
bygone state senators only 
personalize the minuet-era 
appurtenances of a room 
designed and built by architect 
Charles Bulfinch. 

The public is hereby notified 
that it does not have to dress 
formally for the occasion. 


— Mike Freedberg 

































































GET STUFFED 


The Museums’ Shop, which is operated jointly by the Children’s Museum and the 
Museum of Transportation, may help both those who have a hard time selecting 
gifts for kids, and those children and adults who want to stay within a tight budget 
The Stocking Stuffer Store, which has become an annual addition to the Museums 
Shop, stocks all kinds of toys, games, and ornaments priced $5 and less. Among the 
goodies to be found this year-are special barley-sugar ornaments handmade from 
antique candy molds in the shapes of toy soldiers, trains, fire engines, rocking 
horses, and of course, Santa. There are recorders, maracas, jigsaw puzzles, juggling 
kits, kites and paints, magic soap crayons, papier-mache kits, and a specially made 
miniature version of the Hood milk bottle that stands outside the museums .. . in 
chocolate. The Stocking Stuffer Store is a good place for kids to shop for presents 
for brothers and sisters and friends — even for adults. 

The Museums’ Shop is always a good source for well-chosen gifts for kids. The 
book collection is excellent, and the doll-house miniatures, dolls, puppets, and toys 
are usually of very good quality. The experience is also a lot less confusing than 
making your way down the aisles of some of the huge toy merchandisers. If secrecy 
is required for purchases, either the kids or you can while away an hour at the 
Museum of Transportation. 

The Museums’ Shop and Stocking Stuffer Store, Museum Wharf, 300 Congress 
Street, are open Tuesday through Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Friday until 9 
p.m. They are closed Mondays except December 15, 22, and 29. 

— M.D. 








IT’S FOR YOU 


If you have grown resistant to the urgings of a clock-radio 
and simply can’t get out of the sack on time to make work, 
class, or important appointments, Linda Popkin, 
sometimes known as Ding, has initiated a service that 
might be your saving grace. Popkin describes Ding-a-Ling, 
a wake-up and reminder telephone service, as the result of 
a “brainstorm” she had one day soon after graduating 
from college. With the help of her brother (yes, he’s 
known as Ling) Popkin offers a basic service of five calls 
per week ($20 per month). So far, Ding-a-Ling has been 
embraced by parents who engage the service to rouse their 
slugabed children and get them off to class, by bosses who 
pay for the service to get their employees punching ‘in on 
time, and even by long-distance sweethearts who have 
taken to having the dulcet tones of Ding and Ling whisper 
sweet nothings to ‘the one they left behind’’ every 
morning. 

As an added bonus for subscription, Ding-a-Ling will 
remind you of four important dates, such as birthdays and 
anniversaries, a couple of days in advance, so that you 
have little excuse for forgetting the cards and flowers. 

For an additional $5 a month you can get a double dose; 
the initial call and then, a few minutes later, another. This 
is a welcome service for hard-core cases and for those who 
just want a few extra minutes to lie around. 

The service is available any time between midnight 
Sunday and 6 p.m. on Friday. Wanna bet that Linda 
Popkin sleeps in on weekends? 

For more information, call Ding-a-Ling at 244-7088, or 
write to 220 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill 02167. 


— M.D. 
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JINGLE BELLS, 
JINGLE BELLS 


Those who are too scared or too lazy to 
ski or toboggan might be more inclined 
to ‘think snow’ when they realize that 
a more passive, and certainly more 
romantic, form of cold weather 
enjoyment is available. The only 


couple of layers of woollies and 


year tradition of providing the wagons, 








sleighs, and horses for rides through the 
equipment needed for sleigh riding is a _ fields and woods of the property. If 
there isn’t enough snow, a hay ride can 
possibly a thermos of alibationto warm __ be substituted. According to Markey, 
the inner reaches of the heart. Maureen __ the hay/sleigh rides are popular ‘‘with 
Markey, the owner of Elm Brook Farm __ everyone from nursery schools to 

in Concord, is continuing the farm’s10- _ retirees — and everyone in between.” 
Bundle up, bring your own thermos 
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of hot cider, mulled wine, or whatever, afternoon or evening Tuesday through 
cuddle down into the hay, raise your Saturday. A $25 deposit is required, and 
voices in song or just sit back and enjoy the price per person is $3.50. The farm 


the sound of sleigh bells through the needs a minimum of 10 people and can 

starry night's air. handle a maximum of 60 ina party. Call 
Elm Brook Farm, 477 Virginia Road, 369-7460 for more information, 

Concord. The hay/sleigh rides last one reservations, and directions. 

hour and can be booked during any — M.D. 
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True, we could have come up with a 
more traditional holiday story. But two 
years ago we ran a story on holiday 
depression. Did it make you feel any 
better? Of course not. Last year we taught 
you how to worm your way into parties 
that you hadn’t been invited to. When 
you got there, the real guests had retired 
to a quiet bistro and ,the place was full of 
crashers. 

This year, things are different. We're 
going to give you the holiday story, or 
should we say stories, that you've all been 
waiting for. And what could be more 
indulgent in this season of excess than us 
folks at the Phoenix gushing about our 
pets — everything from pet beagles and 
pet possums to pet worms and pet peeves. 
Not all of us are pro, however. There are 
some people who believe that animals 
don't belong in the house. But those of us 
who coo over the illustrations of strange 
but sweet animals in the American Heri- 
tage Dictionary, display our modeling- 
clay critters on top of our file cabinets, 
and play doggie-time news or the Senor 
Wences shower-curtain game with our 
pets know the joys of indentured 


servitude. 
— Ande Zellman 


Jane and Kitty Widdums 

I have two pets, to wit: one manic- 
depressive dog of illegitimate breeding, 
and one attack cat. The dog is named 
Jane; the cat, Kitty Widdums. I am not 
responsible for the names, nor am I 
responsible for the animals, except on 
weekends, when they are home on good- 
time release from the Commonwealth's 
maximum-security facilities. 

Jane loves 18 persons, most of them 
kids and only one of them — me — an 
adult male. When people other than those 
18 visit the house, we keep Jane upstairs 
in a room, behind a closed door, much the 
way you used to keep your crazy aunt. 

People hear strange sounds from 
upstairs and ask with forced smiles, ‘‘Do 
I hear a doggie? Is that your dog? I love 
dogs.’’ To which I answer, ‘‘Do you love 
death?”’ That stops them. 

Jane weighs in at the New Garden Gym 
at 70 pounds. She is brown. Her hair 
grows in a variety of directions. She has a 
beard, but she is not Orthodox. Some 
neighbors laughed at her appearance 
when she was a pup. They don’t any- 
more, because she keeps lists. 

Jane has trouble doing some of the 
more complicated tricks that other dogs 
seem able to master. She cannot run 
around, for example, without whacking 
her head against a wall or table. Some- 


times she tries to stop short on the 
linoleum and slides across the room into a 
door. If she runs downstairs fast, she falls 
flat on her face. 

Jane’s tricks are limited to tearing up 
the trash bags and shitting on the rug. 
She will do these things without any 
command. She also used to eat couches, 
but her stomach isn’t what it used to be. 

Our other pet, like Jane, is of uncer- 
tain parentage. She was found sniveling 
about in an oil puddle under a car. 
Despite such beginnings, she has grown 
into quite a beautiful cat, a little gray- 
and-white bugger with nicely placed 
whiskers. 

The cat’s emotional stability, how- 
ever, is somewhat akin to the dog's. She 
will suddenly go shooting through a 
room, fly through the air, land on the 
back of a couch, and fall crashing to the 
floor. As with the dog, no commands are 
necessary. 

She likes crawling under an uphols- 
tered chair, and as a human type walks 
by, she will stick out a claw and swipe at 


’ same. This is supposedly cute, unless you 


are the swipee. On a slow night, she'll 
wait vulture-like at the end of a bunk or 
bed for the terror-stricken occupant to 
move a foot under the covers. When such 
motion is detected, she pounces with her 
little fangs bared. 

Kitty Widdums spends much of the 
day running outside after birds with Sam 
Wilson. Sam-is a neighbor’s cat, a heavy- 
set gold-colored thing, who takes hunting 
breaks by eating through our trash bags 
on the porch. All of this, I am instructed, 
is also supposed to be cute, unless you are 
a bird or the trashee. 

The cat fears the dog, who, in turn, 
hates the cat. We keep the animals in sep- 
arate parts of the house, with an intricate 
system of airlocks and a master plan 
directing all humans as to which doors to 
open and shut at any given time of the 
day or night. I once got confused enough 
to shut my daughter in the kitchen and let 
the cat out instead. Her brother pleaded 
unsuccessfully that we continue that state 
of affairs. 

— Alan Lupo 


Tropical turtle 

My most memorable pet was a little 
turtle with a picture of Hawaii painted on 
its shell. I got it for my sixth birthday. I 
had asked for a dog, but got the turtle 
instead because, according to my mother, 
‘a turtle made a lot more sense than a dog 
in the middle of New York City.”’ It lived 
in a 12-inch-square glass box in which 
there was a rubber island with a palm 
tree. I also threw in some pebbles and 

















Michael Mayhan 







Simmons and Zucchini: which one looks like Barbra Streisand? 


some sand from the park to give the box 
proper ambiance. I used to stare for hours 
at the painting and dream of traveling to 
Hawaii. I mounted assaults on the turtle 
with toy GIs that were the same color 
green as the turtle and the rubber island. 
One day I threw the turtle out the win- 
dow to test its powers of flight. We lived 
on the 18th floor. I told my mother it had 
run away. 5 

— David Sipress 


Zucchini 

My cat’s name is Zucchini, but that’s 
not my fault. She’s your common tabby, 
dark stripes, and arrogant as a Beacon 
Hill Yankee. Some people say she looks 
like Barbra Streisand. Everyone said she’d 
get fat when I got her fixed, but she 
(Zucchini, that is) didn’t. I got her four 
years ago. I was at the Boston Food Co-op 
buying granola and Coca-Cola. In the 
space of 15 minutes I had seen her prying 
into a box of butternut squash, licking 
herself on top of the yogurt case, and 
stalking prey under the honey table. She 
was doing your standard kitten stuff — 
chasing her tail, peanut shells, and other 
debris. When I went to get my cereal — 
the co-op keeps it in large plastic gar- 
bage cans — she was sitting on the lid. 
How adorable, I thought. I petted her, 
and she bit and scratched me, just your 
basic half-serious attack. A co-op hondo 
walked by, so I asked, ‘‘What’s the thing 
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Bozo, friend of children and landladies 





with this cat? Isn’t this against the health 
code or something?’’ Yes, she admitted, 
and they were looking for someone to 
adopt it. I offered to take her. She said if I 
promised to be good to Zucchini, I could. 

“All right, I will,”’ said I and picked her 
up. 

“No, not now,” the official said. 
“We're having a board meeting this 
weekend, and we'll vote on it then.” 

‘Vote? On a cat you found starving in 
the alley?’ 

‘I’m sorry,”’ she said, ‘that’s co-op 
procedure.” 

I gave her my number and went home. 
Two co-op people called me that week 
and grilled me to see whether I would be 
the proper parent. What were my plans, 
they wanted to know. I'll give her food, 
water, shots, and a place to shit. They 
said that was fine, and on my next co-op 
visit I took Zucchini home, fully 
intending to change her name, which is to 
this day too hippyish for me. I often call 
her Beast or Zuke or Kitty. Since I 
dropped out of the co-op (too lazy) 
Zucchini has turned into a lady. She 
sleeps a lot and catches bugs, abuses cat- 
nip, and regularly works out in my hall- 
way. I assist her exercising with .those 
hard little balls you can get out of the 
gumball machines at Purity Supreme. I 
throw one and yell, ‘Rabbit, Zuke! Kill 
2 

She has eight lives left. A big ol’ dog 
nearly bit her in half not too long ago. I 
gave her a massage and a lecture on 
reality. She accepted the former and 
ignored the latter. She’s a cat, that’s all 
there is to it. I love her, of course. 

— Doug Simmons 


Phoebe 


It’s specialty news for a specialized 
audience — something akin to the New 
York Times large-type weekly or TV 
news for the hearing-impaired. In our 
house, we call it ‘“Doggie-time News,” 
and we present it for the benefit of 
Phoebe, a ‘‘beagle tri x sf’ (beagle tri- 
cross spayed female), as her Angell 
Memarial health-care card so charitably 
puts it. 

Once or twice a week, when my wife 
and I are sufficiently stoked, we anchor a 
special edition of the 11 o'clock news, 
scanning the headlines for current events 
of interest to the four-footed. Usually, it 
goes something like this: 

Michael: “A railroad tank car carrying 
toxic tri-chloride gas ruptured today, 
spewing dense clouds of the noxious sub- 
stance over a wide area of Somerville. 
Residents — and their dogs’ — were 
instructed to stay indoors with the win- 
dows closed until the crisis blows over. 
Back to you, Linda.” 

Linda: ‘“‘In other late-breaking 
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developments, a three-alarm blaze burned 
out of control at the Beacon Chambers 
Hotel, sending dozens of men into the 
cold night air and leaving three dogs 
homeless. Two fire fighters and Spotty 
the Dalmatian were hospitalized suf- 
fering from smoke inhalation.” 

Michael: ‘‘A dog-gone shame, Nat... 
er... Linda. In Las Vegas, K-9 Detective 
Germond Shepherd is still scratching his 
head over a bizarre, multiple, vehicular 
homicide that occurred early this 
morning. A late-model station wagon, 
festooned with “Pause for Paws’ and 
‘Warning: I Brake for Animals”’ bumper 
stickers, careened down a crowded street, 
killing three strays, a vacationing poodle, 
and a prize-winning Pekingese. The car, 
driven by a disgruntled former employee 
of the San Diego Zoo, came to rest 
against a fire hydrant, narrowly missing a 
dachshund who was otherwise engaged. 
Said the startled Fraulein: ‘Vot ees dis? 
Zee Autobahn?’ ” 

And so on. Depending on the season, 
the weather forecast will include ‘‘dog 
days” or ‘‘three-dog nights,”” and the 
stock report will chart the rise and fall of 
Purina, Hartz Mountain, or Gaines 
Burgers to the exclusion of Dow Jones 
industrials. 

Through it all, Phoebe sits in rapt 
attention, looking like the RCA Victor 


boyishly enthusiastic to a fault 


dog on mood elevators. But at 11:30, it’s 
time for bed. We stopped doing the 
Johnny Carson dogologue last summer. 
After all, you've got to draw the line 
somewhere. 


— Michael Matza 


Fil 

I could tell of noble dogs I liked better 
than most people, or of cats smart enough 
to handicap horse races, but instead, I'll 
use this space to memorialize Fil (after 
fillet, get it?), a most humble pet. 

We spent our first years in New 
England in my in-laws’ underutilized 
condominium, a luxurious three-bed- 
room townhouse tucked under big white 
pines on the northeast shore of Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Every winter, ice-fishing 
shacks appeared on Melvin Bay. One 
winter day, I decided to try ice fishing. I 
bought two dozen shiners, walked onto 
the ice, found a hole, and gave it a try. 
The perch were voracious, but before 
long, my feet felt frozen and my nose was 
numb. I realized the only way to handle 
this sport was inside an ice shack with a 
Coleman heater, a bottle of bourbon, and 
a stroke book. I grabbed my pole and 
minnows and went back to my cozy 
condo. 

I had over a dozen minnows left. Every 
night, the bucket iced over and a few 


died. I'd break the ice, throw the dead 
ones away, and toss in a few bread 
crumbs. One morning, all but one were 
gone. 

I brought him inside. He eventually 
settled into a goldfish bowl and a name, 
Fil. When I came down in the morning, 
he’d tear around the bowl, knowing it 
was feeding time. I’d sprinkle fish food 
on the top and Fil would do porpoise imi- 
tations, zooming up to the surface for a 
bite and blasting back to his colored rocks 
on the bottom. 

Fil became a symboi. I was free- 
lancing, and every day I’d come back 
from the post office with a fistful of 
rejections. I’d look at Fil, congratulate 
himcon being a survivor, and go up to my 
office, determined to survive. 

A year later, I was getting published 
regularly and Fil was prospering. One 
day, I washed his bowl and it broke. Fil 
moved temporarily into a drinking glass, 
but he hated that. I transferred him to a 
stew pot and immediately left to buy a 
new bowl. 

When I got back, the pot was empty. 
My two cats looked more smug than 


usual. I never forgave them. 
— John Hubner 


Dwayne P. Wang 
Walters-Wang Wepartee 

Recently, Barbara Walters returned to 
her home town of Brookline to interview 
the prominent Siamese cat Dwayne P. 
Wang. Herewith is a partial transcript of 
their conversation. 

Q: Mr. Wang.... 

A: My friends call me “Sir,” Ms. 
Walters. 

Q: Certainly, Sir.... 

A: But please, don’t call me ‘‘Hugh.” 
That inveterate japester Mr. Isaacs, with 
whom I share this apartment, is forever 
addressing me as ‘““Hugh.”” Lord knows 
why. 

Q: I’m sure you “Hugh-mor” him. 

A: Spare us the levity, please, Ms. 
Walters. 

Q: Now, Mr. Wang, it’s been sug- 
gested that you are, in fact, the con- 
trolling shareholder in Wang Labora- 
tories, Inc., whose stock has nearly 
doubled in value over the. past three 
years. 

A: Purr-fectly ridiculous, Ms. 
Walters. I am the son of humble Thai 
immigrants, although I was born in the 
North End, and I live on Mr. Isaacs’s 
fixed income. 

Q: However, Mr. Isaacs maintains 
that you have amassed considerable 
wealth through your pioneering work in 
systems software development, and he 
wonders why you've never once offered 
to help with the rent. Or food. Or cat 
toys. 

A: Ms. Walters, come this way, 
please. Over here to my food and water 
bowls. Now here, taped to the cupboard 
doors, is my bulletin board. You'll notice, 
I think, that it’s covered with pictures of 
Siamese cats. I cannot read, Ms. 
Walters. Now, how can an illiterate son 
of immigrant parentage accrue consider- 
able wealth in this sophisticated day and 
age — especially in high-tech industry? 


No chance, Ms. Walters. No chance. 

Q: Well, then, Sir, how do you spend 
your days? 

A: Oh, I have more than enough to 
keep me busy. I eat.... 

Q: What? 

A: Chicken Tabby Treats and, when 
Mr. Isaacs decides that I’ve been, in his 
quaint phrase, ‘’a good fella,”” Chick-n 
Snaps. But fresh fish is my favorite. And 
Weetabix, once in a while. 

Q: Goon.... 

A: I sleep 14 to 16 hours a day; I take 
six or seven baths, and Mr. Isaacs grooms 
me; I sharpen my claws, although I’ve 
probably ruined the couch doing so; I sit 
on windowsills and watch the children in 
the park; I work on my tan. I engage in 
various cat games — paw, kitty ambush, 
the Senor Wences shower-curtain game. 
And I walk along the tops of doors, 
which derives from my racial — or per- 
haps I should say special — memories of 
Thailand. We guarded the palace walls 
ages ago in my ancestral land. To stay in 
shape, I run a few laps around the house 
every day. Also, I watch a lot of tele- 
vision. 

Q: Oh, any favorite shows? 

A: Actually, I prefer movies: Cat 
Ballou, Cat People, The Man Who Loved 
Cat Dancing, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. I 
also enjoyed Bell, Book, and Candle, in 
which a fellow Siamese named Pye- 
wacket gave a marvelous performance. 

Q: You live with someone who often 
writes about music. Who are your 
musical favorites? 

A: Cat Anderson, Duke Ellington’s 
high-note artist. I love Peggy Lee’s ‘“We 
Are Siamese, If You Please.’’ And Cat- 
erina Valente! Rrr-owww! 

Q: Ha-ha-ha-ha! What wonderfully 
wacky whimsy, Mr. Wang. 

A: That’s easy for you to say, Ms. 
Walters. 

— James Isaacs 


Shut-in worm 

I was a tender-hearted child, and nota 
very squeamish one, I suppose because 
the fauna local to my home town of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, was mostly horned toads, 
lizards, sowbugs, large and small ants, 
and the odd scorpion or snake. One 
morning I went out on the front porch 
and there, poking out from between a 
couple of dead leaves, was an ordinary 
looking gray-brown worm. I watched it 
for a while and saw that, although it 
would stick its head out and nose around, 
it wouldn’t separate itself from those 
leaves. Close examination proved that its 
hind end had been stepped on, and it was 
squished into them, to live like a hermit 
crab forever imprisoned within a foreign 
shell. My heart went out to it. 

What I’m working up to admitting is 
that one of my first pets was a worm. Not 
only that, it was a crippled worm. I gently 
bore it inside, and my mother, who's even 
less squeamish than I, gave me a dish to 
put it in. Since I had found the worm by 
the periwinkle bed that grew in the shade 
of the porch, we guessed that it might like 
periwinkle leaves to eat, and it did. For 
weeks, it sat in state on its dish, on the 
window sill, eating frugal meals, gazing 
out the window, and contemplating life. 
In the morning when it awoke, it would 
poke its head out, nibble at the fresh peri- 
winkle greens I’d left for it, and com- 
mence its meditations. These continued 
until nightfall, when it would retreat into 
its covering. 

One day, it didn’t come out. I was very 
sad. Out of sentiment and because I was 
too squeamish to poke around among the 
dried leaves for its corpse, I kept bringing 
periwinkle foliage to the dish for almost 
two weeks. Then, miraculously, one 
morning I found my worm up and about 
again, eating the previous day’s green 
offering. I began to believe in the Resur- 
rection. 

The second time the worm dis- 
appeared, it disappeared for good. I 
waited a very long time before returning 
its little leaf-shrouded body to the peri- 
winkle bed whence it came. But when I 
finally pitched it out there, uncere- 
moniously, I trusted that a periwinkle 
bed, with its star-like blue flowers and 
abundant, tasy greenery, was as close to 
heaven as a worm might hope to come. 

— Barbara Wallraff 


Varmints 
“There’s a possum up the oak tree,”’ 
my grandmother shouted in exaspera- 
tion one sultry summer day, as she tied 
her sunbonnet strings and ran for the 30- 
Aught-6 propped behind the cellar door. 
“I'll git him.’ Blam! There was one less 
Continued on page 29 
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Bad girls 


Thanks, Mae West, for making 
the world dirty for us all 





Mae West 
by Anita Diamant 


It’s hard to be funny when you have to 
be clean 


— Mae West 


t one point during Divine 

Madness, Bette Midler puts one 

hand on her hip, the other to her 
hair, and softly moans, “Awww,” in an 
almost unconscious tribute to Mae West. 
Midler is in the middle of a Sophie 
Tucker imitation at the time and just slips 
into Mae’s bad-girl pose, momentarily 
creating a weird creature half yenta 
half strumpet. Midler owes Mae West a 
lot 

In fact, we all owe her something — 
mostly, a second look. From 1912 
through the 1950s, West's brand of 
humor was considered smutty. In 1927 
she spent eight days in jail for Sex, a play 
she wrote and starred in. Sex ran for 385 
performances on Broadway before the 
police closed it and West was convicted 
on charges of ‘‘corrupting the morals of 
youth, or others.” 

Her film image: — the tough, suc- 
cessful harlot who always got her men — 
and her droll, one-line nasties (‘““When a 
girl goes bad, men go right after her’’) so 
outraged the guardians of public morality 
that her work was increasingly censored. 
By 1945, she was unable to make movies 
at all, so frightened were the studios of 
her ability to generate ‘‘scandals.”’ 

West's entire. cinematic oeuvre: con- 
sists of only 12 movies, and the best of 
them — She Done Him Wrong, I’m No 
Angel, and Goin’ to Town — were 
scripted by la West herself and depended 
heavily on her delivery of famous punch- 
lines such as ‘‘Haven’t you ever met a 
man who could make you happy?” 
‘Sure. Lots of times.” 

Mae West's brand of humor got her in 
trouble as late as 1959, when CBS taped a 
Person to Person interview with the aging 
sex symbol. During the show, Charles 
Collingwood made a remark about the 
number of mirrors in West's bedroom. 
She replied, ‘They're for personal obser- 
vation. I always like to know how I’m 
doin’.”” The program was never aired. 

Through it all, West retained an e- 
normous following. During the ‘30s, she 
and Shirley Temple shared the honor of 
being the most-popular female stars in 
the US (talk about angel/whore dichoto- 
mies). And as late as 1970, at the pre- 
miere of the ill-fated Myra Breckenridge, 
Mae West fan clubs were still in evi- 
dence. In 1933, West was America’s most 





successful working woman, and she par- 
layed her earnings into a large fortune, to 
die a millionaire at the age of 87. 

By today’s standards, Mae West's 
vulgarity was as soft as mashed potatoes. 
She never swore and daily covered her 
compact, curvy frame with more clothing 
than any three other women ever wore at 
one time. What makes Mae West per- 
ennially modern, however, is that her 
own sexuality was the subject of her 
comedy and social commentary. (Her best 
films are often downright bleak in their 
condemnation of hypocrisy and double 
standards of all kinds.) She pioneered the 
creation — and marketing — of a positive 
and powerful sexual image for women by 
flaunting herself. What most shocked 
and delighted audiences was the fact that 
Mae’s characters, Lil, Lou, Mavis, 
Maudie, Tira, Cleo, and Rose, were never 
punished for their numerous sins — in 
fact, they thrived. because of them. 

Mae West is. dead, but long live Mae 
West, because while raunchy women 
don’t appear much on TV, they’re ‘‘doin’ 
okay,” as Mae would say. It is a Westian 
spirit — though not a style — that 
prompts Bette Midler to say “‘If they can’t 
take a joke, fuck ‘em.’’ Unlike West, who 
was born 50 years ahead of her time, 
Midler can get away with saying that — 
and more. 

And then ‘there’s Millie Jackson, who 
adds ‘a whole new dimension to the term 
‘bad mouthing.” In a recent Boston ap- 
pearance she conducted her Easy Ak- 
Shun Band in a mock-classical symphony 
in which the female back-up singers sang 
“Phuck U” to the male horn section, 
which then returned the favor. The audi- 
ence, especially the women, loved it. 
“Sing it, Millie,” they screamed as 
Jackson sang and rapped about men doin’ 
their women wrong and women telling 
them to either shape up or phuck off. 

The distance between Mae West, Bette 
Midler, and Millie Jackson is not inconse- 
quential. All you have to do to measure it 
is to compare the way they use their 
bodies in performance. All three are 
singers — West the least talented of them 
— of torchy and, in the sexual sense of the 
word, funky songs. Yet West was basi- 
cally a verbal comedienne who floated her 
lines over and above the corseted and 
compact mass that drove men wild. 
Midler uses her body as a prop. She plays 
with her breasts and smacks at the flesh 
that dangles beneath her biceps. Her 
bouncing, mincing, Betty Boop gait 
undercuts her: remarkably foul mouth. 
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Millie Jackson 


Millie.Jackson combines a powerful set 
of lungs, a lusty outlook, a dancer's body, 
and the pain and cadence of black life and 
culture. She also swears like a 
muthafucka and is very explicit about, 
uh, love. Jackson appeared at the Strand 
Theater in Dorchester wearing the kind 
of outfit Mae West described in 1933 as 
‘these skimpy things the girls have been 
wearing (that) won't do ‘em much good!”’ 
The flesh-toned and spangled bikini-type 
top held up a shower of pearls that swung 
to and fro as Jackson strutted, swayed, 
and undulated to the pounding beat of 
her back-up band. “I like the way it sorta 
dangles,’’ she cooed as she watched the 
action of the pearls between her legs. As 
she hiked up her ultra-tight golden- 
flesh-colored spandex tights, she said, 
“I’m gonna pull my shit up here. I‘am 
wearing somethin’ under here, y'know.” 

Millie Jackson is a rapper in the tradi- 
tion of Isaac Hayes. In between and in the 
middle of songs like “Love TKO” and 
‘All the Way Lover,” she cites chapter 
and verse of the shit her man has put her 
through and how she handles him. 
Probably her best-known and most out- 
rageous rap involves. a word of her own 
coinage — partee. ‘That's not party,”’ she 
says, ‘I said partee. P-A-R-T-E-E and a 
goddamn apostrophe.’ According to 
Jackson, to partee is what black men 
don’t do that white men do and what 
black women want their black men doing. 
Which is to say cunnilingus. 

This might make Mae We&t flinch, but 





it would probably tickle the foremother 
to whom Jackson is most indebted, and 
from whom West herself probably stole a 
few. Bessie Smith, who has been some- 
what sanitized into a role model, had a 
mouth on her too. Jelly roll, remember? 

As different as West, Midler, and 
Jackson are, it’s interesting to notice that 
all three could count women among their 
most devoted fans. As blatantly hetero- 
sexual as they are, they are also 
supremely feminine — in the first diction- 
ary definition of the word, “ pertaining to 
women,” though not so much in the 
second sense, ‘‘weak.’’ In other words, 
women are as dirty as men — maybe 
dirtier. 

This has long: been suspected by men 
who have publicly wondered about what 
goes on when women get together and 
compare notes. Indeed, men have good 
reason to be suspicious. When you see 
women together, laughing hard — 
whether they're in a dorm, locker room, 
bar, kitchen, grabbing a sandwich at 
lunch, pushing baby carriages, talking on 
the telephone — chances are they're 
laughing about something dirty. 

Like cursing, sexual humor has long 
been a male prerogative, and one usually 
reserved exclusively for the company of 
other men. (The term “mixed company”’ 
even suggests that there are limits to what 
you can do — or say — in it.) Some 
women swear a lot, quite self-conscious- 
ly, precisely to announce that they want 

Continued on page 28 
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I shall return 
A guide to bringing it back 


by Elaine Pappas-Graber 


4 is the season once again for giv- 
i ing, receiving, and, more often 
than not, returning gifts. That's 
right, returning. Among those colorfully 
wrapped presents under the tree, you’re 
bound to find toys that don’t work, 
sweaters that don’t fit, or heaven forbid, 
another one of Aunt Gladys’s out- 
rageous ties. 

The two problems with returning gifts 
are that they were usually purchased a 
month or so before you opened them and 
that they are rarely received with their 
sales receipts or price tags still attached. 
So before you hit the long lines at store 
refund counters, it helps to take a look at 
what you are up against and what your 
rights are. 

To begin with, according to the 
Massachusetts Consumer Protection Law 
(MGL, c. 93A) a retailer can set up almost 
any kind of return policy it wants as long 
as it “clearly and conspicuously’ dis- 
closes the “exact nature and extent’’ of 
this policy to you before you make your 
purchase. Most stores do this by posting 
refund-policy signs in the general vicini- 
ty of their cash registers. Whether you 
like it or not, as long as stores properly 
display their return policies, they can 
require that sales slips accompany 
returns, limit you to a merchandise credit 
instead of a cash refund, require returns 
to be made within a certain period of 
time, or even refuse to accept the return 
or exchange of your purchase. 

The only exception to this rule occurs 
in the case of defective merchandise. 
Here, the warranty of merchantability 
comes into play. According to 
Massachusetts law, everything you buy 
has an implied guarantee that it will be 
good for its intended purpose for a 
reasonable period of time — a toaster 
should be able to make toast, a hair dryer 
has to dry hair, a TV set must have a 
properly functioning picture tube. If a 
product is not able to perform its basic 
function, it’s considered defective under 
state law and the store is required to 
repair it, replace it, or refund your 
money. This law also states that a retailer 
can’t use its posted return policy to deny 
you your refund rights; you are protected 


even if when you bought an item, a sign 
on the cash register stated that ‘‘all sales 
are final.” 

Of course, many products are also sold 
with the express guarantee of the manu- 
facturer or merchant. In fact, federal law 
(Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act) 
requires that warranties on products 
costing more than $15 must be made 
available for you to look at before you 
buy them. It also requires that the 
warranty specify whether it’s ‘‘full’’ or 
“limited.” If the, say, camera you've 
received has a full warranty and some- 
thing goes wrong with it during the 
warranty period, you’re in luck. The 
manufacturer is required to repair the 
product — free of charge — within a 
reasonable period of-time. If that’s not 
possible, he must replace it or give you a 
refund. Of course, if your camera has a 
limited warranty the protection’s not as 
good. For example, a limited warranty 
might allow the manufacturer to charge 
you for labor when repairs are made, or 
give you a smaller refund or credit based 
upon how long you had owned the 
product before it stopped working 
properly. So you can see how important it 
is to examine a warranty before you at- 
tempt to get a refund. You should also 
realize that with such warranties, you're 
usually dealing with the manufacturer, 
not the retail store. 

But if the product is not defective, 
you're basically at the mercy of the 
retailer when it comes to refunds or ex- 
changes. This is especially true in cases 
where you don’t have a sales slip or proof 
of purchase, since the retailer is not re- 
quired by law to take the item back or 
even to make an exchange. However, 
since most stores are interested in keep- 
ing your business, they'll usually do their 
best to work things out. This is particu- 
larly true at Christmas. Most stores 
understand that the gifts you received 
were probably not accompanied by a 
receipt, so they'll at least allow you to 
make an even exchange. This means if 
the sweater grandma bought doesn't fit, 
you'll most likely have no problem 
getting another one in your size. But what 
about that hideous tie from Aunt Gladys? 
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Katherine Mahoney 


Well, once a store’s determined that it 
carries the item, it'll usually give you a 
merchandise credit without any major 
fuss. The point to remember is that your 
chances of getting a cash refund when 
you don’t have a receipt are pretty slim. 
However, you shouldn’t be embarrassed 
to ask the person who gave you the gift 
for the sales slip when you want or need 
to return it. In fact, Richard Pierce, the 
Massachusetts assistant secretary of 
consumer affairs, highly recommends it. 
The reason is that if the, say, watch goes 
on sale after Christmas and you don’t 
have a receipt, you may get a credit for 
the sale price instead of the regular price. 

But what happens if you want to ex- 
change something or get a refund from a 
store that doesn’t disclose its refund pol- 
icy? Most consumer lawyers interpret the 
law to mean that a consumer is entitled to 
a refund or exchange within a reasonable 





Store 


Store policy for returns 


with receipt 


Store policy for returns 
without receipt 





Marshalls 
Bonwit Teller 
Filene’s 


Filene’s Basement 


Jordan Marsh 
. Saks Fifth Avenue 


Bloomingdale's 


Bradlees 


Zayre 


Sears 


Cash refund within 14 days 


Cash refund within a 
‘reasonable’ time period 


Cash refand within 14 days 


Normal policy is cash refund 
within 24 hours, and merchandise 
credit after 24 hours; Christmas 
purchases can be returned for cash 
during the entire week after 
Christmas . 


Cash refund within 10 days 


Cash refund within 7 to 10 days, 
but refund period will probably 
be extended for Christmas purchases 


Cash refund within 7 to 10 days; 
more lenient during period of 
January 5 through 10 


Normal policy is cash refund 
within 30 days, but returns 
: made after the holiday up 
until January 10 
will not follow the usual 
30-day restriction 


Cash refund within a 
“reasonable” time period 


Cash refund within a 
‘reasonable’ time period 


Some stores that are not listed refused to disclose their refund policies. 


Store officials generally noted that the return of credit-card purchases usually results in a credit to the account rather 
than cash. Also, cash refunds on items returned without a receipt are given only when the retailer determines that the 


merchandise did, in fact, come from his store. 


Even exchange or 
merchandise credit 


Cash or merchandise credit 


Even exchange or 
merchandise credit 


Normal policy is no refund 

or credit without sales slip — 

or proof of purchase; Christmas 
purchases can be returned for 
merchandise credit during the 
entire week after Christmas — 


Merchandise credit 


Merchandise credit 


Even exchange or bank check 
mailed within 10 days of return 
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Even exchange or 
merchandise credit 


Merchandise credit 


Even exchange or 
cash refund 
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period of time unless the store conspicu- 
ously notifies the customer otherwise. 
According to the Massachusetts attorney 
general's office, if a store does not post its 
refund or exchange policy, it’s in vio- 
lation of the law. If you run into this 
problem, you should first inform the 
retailer of the law. If he still refuses to 
give you a refund or exchange, contact 
any one of the local consumer-protection 
agencies or the consumer-protection 
division of the attorney general’s office 
(727-8400) for help. 

Pierce also suggests that if you’re 
having any problem with a return ex- 
change, even in a store that posts its poli- 
cy, you should go directly to the manager 
instead of arguing with the sales clerk. As 
Pierce puts it, ‘“The sales clerk is proba- 
bly part-time and couldn’t care less about 
your problem anyway.” 


Delivery 

Another frustrating refund-type 
problem you might face at Christmas 
time is when a store or mail-order 
business fails to deliver your purchase by 
December 25. According to the state’s 
consumer protection regulations, it’s con- 
sidered an unfair and deceptive act or 
practice for a retailer ‘‘to advertise or 
promise prompt delivery where delivery 
is neither prompt nor expeditious.” In 
other words, if a certain store fails to de- 
liver a goose-down comforter to your 
grandfather by specific date, and he can’t 
show that the circumstances were beyond 
his control or not known at the time of 
the order, he is in violation of the law. 
You can cancel the deal and demand your 
money back. This’ may not be much 
consolation to your grandfather who 
ends up without the comforter that you 
promised him, but at least it will give you 
a chance to buy him something else. By 
the way, a store or business is also in vio- 
lation of the law if it accepts orders for a 
delivery it knows it won't be able to make 
within four weeks without getting the 
customer’s permission to deliver it later 
than that time. Here, too, you have the 
right to cancel and demand a refund. 

If your delivery involves a mail-order 
firm, federal law also offers you some 
protection. According to Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) rules, you're entitled 
to know when you can expect your order 
to be shipped. If this information is not 
stated or supplied, the goods have to be 
delivered within 30 days. And if the firm 
can’t deliver your purchase within this 
time period, it’s required to notify you in 
writing of the delay and to offer you the 
option of canceling your order for a full 
refund or rescheduling the delivery to a 
later date. 

This Christmas, if you should find 
yourself with a delivery problems that 
you just can’t seem to resolve, again, con- 
tact the consumer-protection division of 
the attorney general's office. In the case 
of mail-order firms you might try the 
regional office of the FTC. 
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Almost Everyone Is Shopping 


At Harvard Book Stores and 
Harvard Book Store Cafe 
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WITH ASTONISHING 
ORIGINS 

by John Train 

$5.95 

This little work contains 
pearls that will afford delight 
both to word fanciers and to 
connoisseurs of John Train’s 
inimitable brand of wit and 
learning. 


Free 


Gift Wrapping 


With Any 
Purchase! 


N’HEURES SOURIS 
RAMES, THE COUCY 
CASTLE MANUSCRIPT 
Translated & Annotated by 
Ormonde de Kay 

$7.95 

Believe it or not, you 
needn't know a word of 
French to enjoy these 
remarkable rhymes. 
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RRA SCOT SPENCER 


ENDLESS LOVE 
by Scott Spencer 


$2.75 


Scott Spencer's novel is an 
astonishingly sensual story about 
the sheer agony and unbearable 
ecstasy of first love. 


THE VICEROY OF OQUIDAH 

by Bruce Chatwin 

$11.95 

A portrait of the Slave Trade as a 
lost Golden Age — with all its 
ghastly ironies, its grim hilarity, its 
disquieting echoes for today. 


in New England 
ee 


TIME IN NEW ENGLAND 

Photographs by Paul Strand 

Text .selected and edited by Nancy 
Newhall 

$35.00 until 12/31/80 $40.00 thereafter 
This book reflects in words and pictures 
the history of New England from the 
dreams of the Pilgrims to an affirmation of 
the New England spirit today. 


Harvard Book Store 


190 NEWBURY ST. AT EXETER, BOSTON ° 536-0095 *° BREAKFAST TO LATE SUPPER 


Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(Harvard Square) 
Open Evenings and Sundays 


661-1515 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE 


by Viadimir Nabokov 


Reg.: $19.95 Now 30% off: $13.95 
One of this century's literary masters 
analyzes what makes classics of world 


literature fine and enduring. 


Bass 
Gift Card 
With Any 


Purchase! 


C 


: 732 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


(B.U.) Open Evenings 
734-7320 
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Thought for food 
Food stuff 


Shopping at the 


by Sheryl Julian 


here are many local artists who 
sell their creations in Boston-area 
shops only at holiday times, when 


people are particularly looking for 
unique, hand-crafted gifts. The Christ- 
mas Store, 1963 Massachusetts Avenue 
(just north of Porter Square, across from 
the Averof), is one of a few local co- 
operative stores that are operated by the 
people whose work is on display. There 
you will find the gifts that follow; all of 
these items might have come from, or 
might make their way into, the kitchen. 

The Christmas Store is open daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Mondays and Thurs- 
days until 9. 

* * * 

Marcia Nolan says that the kind of 
Ukrainian eggs she makes have decor- 
ated homes and have been given as gifts 
since pagan times. These eggs are called 
pysanky, and the pagans (and sub- 
sequently the Christians) believed that 
their fate depended on the talismanic 
powers of these intricately painted 
objects. Nolan uses a process, similar to 
batik, on eggs that she has emptied by 
blowing out the yolk. (The traditional 
way, she discovered, was to leave the egg 
intact so that the white could ‘harden over 
the years and reinforce the shell, leaving a 
marble of yolk inside.) 

The various motifs on Nolan’s eggs in- 


Pysanky: painted eggs with a message 


Christmas Store 


clude birds or hens (to symbolize fulfill- 
ment of wishes), deer or wild animals 
(prosperity), flowers (love and charity), 
suns (good fortune), wheat (bountiful 
crop), trees (health), and crosses (brother- 
hood). All of the eggs are adorned with a 
combination of these symbols painted in 
colorful bright-yellow, muted-red, and 
soft-blue borders. Nolan spends up to 
four hours decorating each one. Large 
goose eggs cost $12 each, and the small 
(chicken) eggs cost $8. 

* * * 

Although Tina Stevens has been 
making her vegetable-print aprons for 
only a little more than a year, she is very 
successful — she can hardly make them 
fast enough. Stevens uses a cold-water 
chemical dye, which is colorfast and can 
be machine-washed (vegetable dyes are 
not permanent) to stamp apples, onions, 
mushrooms, pears, lemons, and green 
peppers in muted pleasing tones onto 
cloth. Her aprons ($16) are printed on a 
crisp white cotton or on a hemp-colored 
cotton muslin; cotton potholders ($4.50) 
are padded and hand-quilted; napkins 
and place mats, also cotton, are fringed 
and come in packages of four ($26 for the 
set); and dish towels are done on old- 
fashioned white hopsacking ($4 ). 

* * * 
Linda Huey is a fine potter who throws 


Photos by Eric A. Roth 




















porcelain in full, almost chubby shapes so 
that her teacups and teapots seem as if 
they might suddenly break into a cake- 
walk. They are painted with seascapes 
and landscapes in deep-blué and tur- 
quoise-green colors. Huey’s giant teacups 
with round handles are $8, and her large 
soup bowls are $10. Ouie pattern she 
makes shows cartoon-like trees against a 
bright-blue sky, the sort of design one 
might see in a child’s book. Along with 
her porcelain collection, Huey has 
ceramic chocolate-chip cookies ($1.40) 


Cloth food pins packed in their own crates 


that look good enough to eat. 
+ he * 

Salley Mavor’s tiny cloth food pins ($6 
each) are displayed in miniature wooden 
produce crates, each complete with an 
awning. On the sides of the crates painted 
signs read ‘‘Salley’s produce.’’ Mavor’s 
pins are no longer than an inch and a 
half, and she makes ice-cream cones of 
pink satin, eggplants, bunches of bright 
yellow bananas, carrots with yarn greens, 
tiny wooden green peas lined up neatly in 
a velvet pod, and a slice of watermelon 
made from hot-pink cloth onto which 
minuscule seeds made of black beads are 
sewn. 

+ * + 


Michael Weiss has been making furni- 
ture for 10 years and giant wooden 
serving platters for the last two. He uses 
strips of walnut, white oak, teak, maple 
cherry, and mahogany and _ laminates 
them together so that the boards look 
striped. He makes a rectangular platter 
from white oak and walnut that is over 
two feet long and about 16 inches wide 
($65) and an oval one from the same two 
woods that would easily hold an entire 
ham or eight large wedges of cheese with 
bread ($45). Weiss says his boards are 
intended to take the abuse of cheese- 
cutting or bread-slicing, but only maple 
should stay in the kitchen for routine 
chopping purposes. Have a look at his 
24-inch lazy Susan ($80), made from 
strips of all the aforementioned woods, 
and his exquisite small bronze-glass- 
topped coffee table ($170), made from 
white oak; the legs of the latter are cut 
from the end grain so they are slightly 
darker. & 
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PRETERM 


If you have 
an unwanted 
pregnancy... 


talk with one of our counselors about your 
decision. 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/ Tubal Ligation 


A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 02146 
(617) 7386210 


PRETERM 





GESTALT THERAPY 


Professional Training Program 


January—June 1981 





An in-depth exploration of the 
theory and art of Gestalt Therapy in 
165 hours, including extended group 
therapy experience, detailed theory, 
regular demonstration and supervised 
practice. We emphasize awareness, 
excitement, responsibility, and 
contact with its various interruptions 
and fulfillments. 

Designed for graduate students 
and practicing professionals in the 
fields of psychotherapy, counseling, 
education, organization and 
community development. 

To arrange an interview and 
application contact 


SOMA holistic health & 
education center 

595 Massachusetts Avenue 

Central Square, Cambridge 491-8694 
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The fat & the lean 
Blue Strawbery 


Still cooking after all these years 








29 Ceres ieee Portsmouth, New 1 
6 p.m 
daily in June, is ,and August; 


are not accepted. 





Hampshire, (603) 431-6420; two dinner seatings, at 
and 9; Wedne sday t hroueh Sunday from Labor Day to Memorial Day, 
reservations required; full liquor license; credit cards 





by John Hubner 


ynce toured Europe with a very 
wealthy friend who was a_ militant 
gourmet. He insisted we visit only 
restaurants that had been awarded at least 
one Michelin star. I always balked at the 
shocking prices. ‘’Listen,” he’d say, ‘‘this 
could be the cheapest meal you'll ever 
have. You'll remember it for years.’’ He 
was right. Today, 10 years later, I can still 
recall every course I had in Spain, France, 
and Italy. 

The most memorable, and therefore the 
least expensive, food I have had in New 
England has been at the Blue Strawbery, 
on Ceres Street, in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. It is an elegant restaurant. 
The Blue Strawbery is tucked in the 
ground floor of an early-18th-century 
warehouse. Its walls are of exposed tiny 
bricks, its ceilings are supported by huge 
hand-hewed beams, and its tables are lit 
by candles in hurricane lamps. Such a 
proper New England setting underlines 
chef James Haller’s startlingly original 
cuisine. Instead of the prime rib and 
baked-stuffed lobster that you find up 
and down the Northeast coast, the Blue 
Strawbery offers an exotic six-course 
dinner with a choice of three entrees — 
meat, fowl, or seafood — for a prix fixe of 
$19. Depending on the season and 
Haller’s mood, the menu may include a 
mug of wine-broth supreme with home- 
made ginger noodles; mushrooms in 
chocolate brandy and sour cream; fresh 
spinach salad with a lime dressing;. veal 
in a pumpkin sauce baked in a 
souffle; carrots roasted with oranges, 
curry, and coffee brandy; and a citrus 
mousse. 

‘‘We serve American gourmet food,” 
Haller says. “You know, I once wrote to 
the White House to ask why they didn’t 
have an American chef. They wrote back 
saying that the dietary restrictions of for- 


(Michael Gee is on vacation.) 





eign dignitaries require a European chef. 
You get to a certain level in food where 
American isn’t good enough, and that’s 
nonsense! We have everything we need 
to develop a national cuisine. We've just 
got to stop letting Europe intimidate us 
and trust our creativity.” 

Nothing, however, intimidates James 
Haller. A gracious, friendly man whose 
longish hair and beard are rapidly gray- 
ing, Haller spent most of the ‘60s in New 
York City, scratching out a living writing 
comedy for Johnny Carson, Mike 
Douglas, and others. When his friend 
Gene Brown suggested he move to Ports- 
mouth Haller left New York with few re- 
grets. Ceres Street was decaying — most 
of the old warehouses were boarded up — 
when Haller, Gene Brown, and a few 
other friends opened the Blue Strawbery 
in 1970. Haller had never cooked pro- 
fessionally before, but he wasn’t worried. 

“We weren't looking to make a lot of 
money when we opened,” he says. ‘‘We 
were relaxed. We figured as long as we 
were in the black, we were okay. As it 
turned out, the Blue Strawbery was a hit 
after its first weekend. Within three 
months, real-estate agents were adver- 
tising property on Ceres Street as being 
close to the Blue Strawbery.” 

Haller does everything he can to de- 
mythologize cooking. For that first meal 
10 years ago, he planned a dinner for one 
and multiplied by 35. Today, he rarely 
knows what he is going to prepare when 
he walks into the kitchen. He scorns 
French cooking schools where students 
labor to perfect recipes that seem to have 
been invented by alchemists. “Cooking is 
easy, anybody can do it,” Haller says. 
‘Food should be a celebration. Think 
about what is available, relax, and let 
your imagination do the rest. Following a 
recipe is like painting by numbers.” 

Haller is constantly trying to broaden 









































culinary horizons, constantly trying to 
make possible combinations ordinary 
chefs would consider impossible. How 
else could he have come up with sword- 
fish cooked in Grand Marnier, sour 
cream, and lobster, or sweet potatoes in a 
sauce of plums, honey, orange, and red 
wine, or sweet-potato-and-amaretto- 
ripple frozen mousse? ‘‘It’s what you 
don’t have that makes you a wonderful 
cook,”’ Haller says. ‘“You take the com- 
mon ingredients and make them uncom- 
mon. It’s fun!” 

Haller recently outdid himself for the 
Blue Strawbery’s 10th anniversary. The 
restaurant was crowded with friends and 
bouquets (including a spray of the only 
white roses I’ve ever seen) from well- 
wishers. The guests drank champagne 
and sampled crab-stuffed mushrooms, 
crepes filled with herbs, and homemade 
goose pate. Then Haller, looking proud in 
a black tuxedo, stepped to a long table 
and removed the covers from a row of sil- 
ver platters. “Oh my! Isn’t this ex- 
citing!’’ said a well-dressed elderly lady as 
she cut in front of me in the serving line. 


Indeed it was. The buffet included 
fresh salmon in a sauce of green tomato, 
garlic, lemon, and sambuca that, alone, 
was worth the drive from Boston; roast 
loin of pork that was hollowed and 
stuffed with Canadian bacon, figs, Polish 
sausage, apricots, and linguica, and 
covered with an orange-brandy sauce; 
lobster in a havarti-and-garlic sauce; and 
quail in cognac and sour cream. The salad 
was fresh spinach in a curried maple 
syrup. For dessert, there was chocolate 
cake iced with Grand Marnier. 

“T was going to make a snail pizza,” 
Haller said later. ‘It’s wonderful — I use 
four kinds of cheeses. But you know, we 
didn’t need it.” 

No, we didn’t need it. But I can’t help 
wishing it had been there. Like every- 
thing else Haller prepares, it would have 
been memorable. And to me, remi- 
niscence is part of what dining out is all 
about. When the Blue Strawbery cele- 
brates its 20th ariniversary, I will still be 
able to taste that fresh salmon bathed in 
green tomato, garlic, lemon, and 


sambuca. S 
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THE WHO @ LED ZEPPELIN © BEATLES - 
ROLLING STONES ¢ JIMI HENDRIX 


STARTING FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19TH AT 3:00 PM 
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Buy a sunroof for Xmas 
Prices reduced 
until Dec. 31. - \ ‘ pee 


Gift certificates for sunroofs 
Buy one now, have it installed in the spring. 


ClassihUNS 6, 


FROM LOWELL AREA CALL LOWELL 459-2635 


Looking for an 
unusual Christmas Gift? 
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MAIN OFFICE 287 SALEM ST. WOBURN 


| 935-7620 | 

























(f ~ MAKE A GIFT — OR __ ) 
GIVE THE MAKINGS 


We have a complete supply of 
— knitting and crocheting yarns. 
— needlepoint, crewel and cross stitch kits 


Gift certificates available, too. 


THE NEEDLE POINT 


99 Mt. Auburn Street, Harvard Square 
547-2837 

















FACTORY RETURNS 
ROLLER SKATES 


(All Completely Reconditioned) 


BOOT AND SNEAKER TYPE 
MOST SIZES AVAILABLE 


$45 ome 

















JOSEPH’S PRODUCTS CO. 
86 Joy St. Adjacent to McGrath Hwy. 


Call for information and directions 


666-8397 




















sunday brunch fare * sauces * stocks * curries * hot hors d’oeuvre * soups pre- 
pared daily * pates * borscht * quiches * our own herbal mayonnaise * antipasto * 






herbal normandy butter * home-made pasta * stuffed mushrooms * ratatouille * 
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We are extending our old world 
tradition of elegant catering 
with the Opening of a distinctive Food Shop. 


“In the tradition of the finest shops in 
Soho. One of the best meals I’ve had on this 
continent.” 


Mimi Sheraton 
New York Times Food Critic 


Relax during the holiday season! 
We prepare a large selection of specialty foods 
and Viennese pastries that can either be taken 
home or savored in our shop. Visit the Black 
Forest for your holiday entertaining whether it be 
a gala New Years Celebration or a memorable 
Sunday brunch. 


GRAND OPENING DECEMBER 15th. 


open 10 - 7 Monday - Sunday 
North of Harvard Square 


“The chocolate mousse cake in particular 
will stun your tastebuds, as will the 
individual pastries filled with the same 
bittersweet mousse and known as Rigo 
Jansci”’ 


Boston Magazine 
Aug. 2, 1979 


1759 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge, MA 02140 
(677) 667-6706 


North of Harvard Square 
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cherry torte * sacher torte * chocolate mousse cake * fine chocolate by the pound * 
espresso * specialty coffees * freshly brewed tea * honest-to-goodness hot choco- 
late * dacquoise aux fraises * strudel * linzer torte * viennese atmosphere sunday 
brunch fare * sauces * stocks * curries * hot hors d’oeuvre * soups prepared daily * 
pates * borscht * quiches * our own herbal mayonnaise * antipasto * herbal nor- 
mandy butter * home-made pasta * stuffed mushrooms * ratatouille * roasted meats 


* marinated flank steak * moussaka * gourmet sandwiches * salads of distinction * 








Klosterberg Kabinett; from Dr. Pauly- 
Bergweiler, Graacher Himmelreich 
Spatlese and Wehlener Sonnenuhr 
Spatlese. The Bernkasteler Doktor 
Spatlese is, as always, very expensive, but 
this time it’s wonderful too. Robert Haas 
Wines are distributed by Boston Beverage 
of Westwood. 

Next came Peter M.F. Sichel — don’t 
confuse him with his cousin, the French 
Peter Sichel. His best-known wines are 
big sellers, notably Blue Nun, a decent 
wine distinguished by TV commercials 
worthy of medals. I hope Sichel will per- 
mit me to dispute his claim that the wine 
goes well with everything. We didn’t 
taste his wines, distributed hereabouts 
by United Liquors of West Roxbury, but 
the man is really more interesting — a 
distinct switch. This urbane and learned 
gentleman has business in Germany, 
France, England, and here in the US, 
where he now lives. When he was ex- 
cluded from high school in his native 
Germany in the ‘30s for being Jewish, 
Sichel was sent off to school in England. 
Apprenticed to the wine trade in 
Bordeaux in 1939 by his family, already 
three generations deep in wine, Peter 
again ran afoul of his countrymen, now 
overrunning France, and had to escape 
across the Pyrenees. He spent World War 
II in the American OSS and had the op- 
portunity to participate in the liberation 
of his own Nazi-confiscated property in 
Mainz. 

Sichel is as adept with the pen as he is 
with the bottle. His latest effort is a com- 
plete revision of Frank Schoonmaker’s 
classic, The Wines of Germany ($10.95; 
Hastings House). It carries on the excel- 
lence of the original, first published in 
1953, last revised in 1969. I would count 
this book as the best work on German 
wines: more accurate and useful than 
Hans Ambrosi’s Where the Great 
German Wines Grow, and written with 
wit and flow, unlike the authoritative yet 
turgid German Wines by S.F. Hallgarten. 

A disproportionately large number of 
my own favorite German wines are 
among the Hallgarten selections 
distributed in Massachusetts by Classic 
Wine Imports of Allston. So it was with 
optimism that I attended a recent tasting 
of new releases. Neither the eloquent 
Peter Hallgarten nor his elegant wines 
disapointed me. Here are the ‘79s I favor 
(I bought some for myself, the most com- 
mitted of votes): Wiltinger Scharzberg 
Kabinett of Marx Erben, inexpensive, 
forward, very sound; Forster Ungeheuer 
Kabinett of Basserman-Jordan, full of 
ripe fruit redolent of berries and citrus; 
Niersteiner Hipping Spatlese of Herman- 
Franz Schmitt, intensely fruity with a 
long finish; and Scharzhofberger 
Spatlese of Hohe Domkirche, firm and 
elegant, destined to grow with maturity. 
Finally came Graf Erwein Matuschka- 
Greiffenclau, the 27th-generation pro- 
prietor of Schloss Vollrads, one of the 
most exalted estates of the Rheingau, and 
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by Harvey Finkel 


inemakers promoting their 
products, usually proudly, 
sometimes slyly, have visited 


our town in such profusion during the 
past few months that neither my palate 
nor my pen has been able to keep up. 
We'll play partial catch-up today. It’s a 
particularly good time of the year to 
check out the new releases; gifts of wine 


are always appreciated. 

Let’s begin with some German wines. 
The less sweet types, abundant in the 
good 1979 vintage, are wonderful 
aperitifs, particularly when the fruit, 
sugar, and acid are in harmony. Not since 
1975 have we had such high quality of 
this light style. The ’76 vintage was a 
treasure of rich, sweet dessert wines; ‘77 
and ’78 were not successful vintages; and 


cold, wet, sunless 1980 seems a disaster. 
Thus, it will be another two years at mini- 
mum until supplies can be replenished. 
Prices are not too bad either. According- 
ly, you should give serious thought to 
buying a few of the ‘79s. 

Our first tasting was of a group of 
imports of Robert Haas’s Vineyard 
Brands. I liked several of the Mosels: 
from H. Berres Erben, Wehlener 


now also operator of the Fuerst 
Loewenstein estate. A fine tasting was 
organized at L’Espalier by the Martignetti 
Wholesale Company of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, distributor of Vollrads. 
Der Graf (the count) presided with verve. 
The ’79s were all satisfactory. I found the 
unnaturally (for German wines) dry 
trocken wines less pleasing than those 

Continued on page 16 
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DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 
Your Hosts 567 Mass. Ave 
Nick and Sandy (Central Sq.) 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
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CHOPPED 
SIRLOIN 
SPECIAL 


$2.50 


Includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad 
Texas Toast 


Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 
39 Brattle St 
Harvard Sq. 


OPEN 11-9. 
Closed Sunday. 
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IND[ Aerio. 


Resta urant Open for Dinner Every Day 


From 5:00 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 


Meat, vegetarian and seafood 
curries, tandoori and other 
specialties 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN CUISINE “Ow Serving Beer and Wine 


























Restaurant, Lounge & Bar 
Open daily 11:30- 2:00 AM 
545 Boylston St., Copley Square * 266-0833 


Expires 1/31/81 








1780 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 354-0949 
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The KRC-721 , 
a feature-packed, automated operation center 


for a flexible car stereo sound system. 





Built to drive external power amplifiers 
while retaining in-dash accessibility, the 
KRC-721 incorporates many _ sophis- 
ticated, computer-guided automatic fea- 
tures that can make human-like 
decisions needing only the driver’s 
approval. With its Automatic Noise 
Reduction Circuit (ANRC), the unique 
Cassette Stand-By function, synthe- 
sized electronic tuning and more, the 
KRC-721 opens up a new field in auto- 
mated car stereo. 





Kenwood’s Automatic Noice Reduction 
Circuit (ANRC) makes human-like 
decisions 





In another Kenwood-exclusive, 
puter-controlled system, ANRC con- 
stantly monitors signal quality at the 
antenna and changes the operating 
mode accordingly. In effect, ANRC 
extends the FM station listening range. 
For example, when the FM stereo pro- 
gram becomes noisy, ANRC puts the 
tuner into Blend, at a slight loss of stereo 
separation. In even noiser conditions, it 
changes to monaural operation. If the 
signal drops below acceptable levels, 
audio output is muted. All of these auto- 
matic operations require no thought by 
the driver, and are exactly what the 
driver would normally do if required to 
do so manually. 


com- 





Cassette Stand-By, the unique system 
that provides non-stop music 


More highlights of the KRC-721 





A further valuable automatic feature of 
the KRC-721 is the unique Cassette 


Stand-By system. It provide an alter- — 


native music source whenever the 
broadcast signal disappears. For 
example, in a long tunnel or in the 
shadow of a large obstruction, the ANRC 
system will send a signal to activate the 
cassette deck, which is held cued-up 
and ready with a tape loaded. Naturally, 
Cassette Stand-By can also be acti- 
vated manually. A tape may be held 
ready for any emergency indefinitely, 
without the slightest harm to the tape or 
the pinch roller. 





Electronic synthesized tuning 





Kenwood’s experienced audio engineers 
have incorporated a remarkably 
accurate tuning system into the KRC- 
721. Based on a highly stable quartz 
oscillator, the advanced computer-con- 
trolled synthesizer tuner with phase- 
locked loop tunes to the precise center 
of each freqquency in the band. Fre- 
quencies are indicated digitally by a 
bright-green LED display, which also 
time-shares with a precision quartz 
clock. 


® Automatic Scanning 

® The KRC-721’s metal tape capability 

® Tape advance feature locates the gap 
between recordings 

@ More human engineering: automatic 
reverse and loading 

© Safety Key-Off Eject System 

© Rugged cassette deck construction 

Heads and tape transport suspension 

system are designed to withstand high G 

forces created by fast acceleration, 

braking and cornering, as well as road 

surface shocks. 

@ Power switch antenna connection 

The power switch raises or lowers a 

power antenna when switched on or off. 

@ Preamp Out terminals 

Stereo pairs of output terminals connect 

equalizers and power amplifiers. 

e@ Fader control 

This tailoirs the acoustic output for per- 

fect front-to-rear speaker balance. 

@ New Ceramic head 

@Hours and minutes (H, M) quartz 
clock adjustment 

® Dolby* noise reduction system 

@ Balance for left and right stereo 
channels 

© Push-switch for cassette program 

©@ Bass and treble tone controls 


KENWOOD 
STEREO FOR YOUR CAR 


KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, INC. 


1315 E. Watsoncenter Rd, Carson, California 90745; 


75 Seaview Drive, Seacaucus, New Jersey 07094. 





Richs 


GAR 
TUNES nc 


Nantucket Sound 
Brockton, MA 
Hanover, MA 

N. Dartmouth, MA 

South Shore Plaza 
Braintree, MA 
Hyannis, MA 


Richie’s Auto Radio 
N. Dartmouth, MA 


Travel ’n Sound 
North Reading, MA 
Norwood, MA 


Rich’s Car Tunes, Inc. 
Watertown, MA 


Custom Auto Radio 
Saugus, MA 
Peabody, MA 


The Auto Stereo Place 
Framingham, MA 
Shrewsbury, MA 

Nashua, NH 


Pro Sound 
Lowell, MA 


THE AUTO 
STEREO PLACE 
“Our Name Says It All!” 
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Wine 
Continued from page 14 
with a bit more residual sugar. The 
Schloss Vollrads were more elegant than 
the matched Loewensteins. 

* * * 

We recently welcomed a California 
wine rush. I’ll briefly touch on the wines I 
found particularly engaging, starting 
north of San Francisco in the well- 
established wine counties of Mendocino, 
Sonoma, and Napa. 

Barney Fetzer came to town again, ac- 
companied by Ira Gourvitz of Wine 
Marketing International, a firm market- 
ing the wines of Fetzer and other fine 
wineries. The Fetzer 1979 “Chablis’’ 
Special Reserve, made from colombard 
and chenin blanc, is a clean, fresh wine, 
perhaps a bit pricier than its competition 
at over $4. The ‘78 and ‘79 Reserve 
Chardonnays and the ‘79 Fume Blanc are, 
on the other hand, fine wines at at- 
tractive prices. I particularly liked the 
Fume Blanc, an underappreciated variety 
(from the sauvignon blanc grape), for its 
grassy character, full body, and aging po- 
tential. On the red side, Fetzer continues 


to make impressive single-vineyard 
Zinfandels. The ‘77 Mendocino Cabernet 
Sauvignon is a young wine with promise; 
the ‘78 Lake County Cabernet Sauvignon 
is ready now, a very good buy for under 
$5. The ‘78 Special Reserve Pinot Noir is 
like a good Beaune. These Fetzer wines 
are distributed by Granada Wines of 
Woburn. 

We tasted the offerings of two wineries 
making names for themselves. The 
Jordan Winery has taken an active role, 
ensuring it is not overlooked. Represent- 
ing the company were the young, talented 
winemaker, Michael Rowan, and market- 
ing director Melvyn Master, the same 
engaging and energetic gentleman who, 
before his Western rebirth, co-authored 
the excellent Wines of the Rhone with 
John Livingstone-Learmonth. Jordan’s 
only wine is Cabernet Sauvignon. The 
current vintage in stores is 1976, light, 
subtle, and tasty at this early age. Time 
will tell whether its long development will 
fulfill parochial predictions, but it is, 
‘nevertheless, a laudable wine. It is dis- 
tributed by Classic Wine Imports. 

Another visit by Clos du Bois, this time 
represented by vice-president Larry 
Leigon, again showed off several delight- 


ful wines, especially the whites. The 1979 
Early Harvest Gewiirztraminer is really a 
delight: deliciously balanced fruit and 
acid, a touch (1.85 percent) of residual 
sugar, light (10.3 percent) in alcohol. I 
expect the later releases will continue 
where the distinguished ‘78s left off. 
There are three ‘78 Chardonnays. The 
regular version is very good; the Second 
Release is a young and intense wine at a 
fair price; the Proprietor’s Reserve is 
complex, almost nectar-like — perhaps a 
classic. The ‘79 Chardonnay is of a lighter 
style, attractive in its own way. Clos du 
Bois wines are distributed by Granada 
and by Cave Atlantique of Cambridge. 
We'll finish our California tastings 
with a couple of happy fellows from 
Napa. Walter Raymond’s new winery in 
St. Helena has put out some good se- 
lections. The 1978 Chardonnay is a thick, 
intense young wine, strongly oaked and 
possessed of lots of fruit. Its finish is 
long, its future is bright. The Raymond 
1977 Cabernet Sauvignon is also strong 
in fruit and body, a nicely balanced wine. 
Looking for sweets? Try the 1978 Late 
Harvest Johannisberg Riseling, at 25 
percent residual sugar a trocken- 
beerenauslese in richness. It has honeyed 


botrytis intensity. Raymond wines are 
distributed by Classic. 

Tom Burgess visited recently, bearing 
the well-made fruits of his labors. His has 
been an enviable record of vinous 
achievement for the past six years, par- 
ticularly in Cabernet, Chardonnay, and 
Zinfandel. The ‘73 and ‘74 Cabernet 
Sauvignons were especially fine, the ’75 
quite good, the ’76 a bit of a fall, as were 
so many in that treacherous vintage. The 
‘77s, just on the market, promise to 
return to the 1973 high style. 
Chardonnays likewise have been a string 
of notable successes, save for a distinct 
lapse in 1977. The ‘78, blended from 
grapes of Winery Lake, Preston, and 
Hermosa Vineyards, is rich in fruit and 
wood aromas and flavors, complex, and 
long. It gave an award-winning perform- 
ance at one of the blind tastings I 
attended, matching, at its $10.95 price, 
wines twice as costly. I’ve only managed 
to have a quick sip of the latest Burgess 
Zinfandel, the ‘78. It seems to be a_good 
one. I fondly remember the delicious 
berries on the ‘76 and hope this one 
comes along like it. Burgess will be limit- 
ing its output to these three varietals, 

Continued on page 18 
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-Stevie Wonder- 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won't make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 

Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
; way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 
sd too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 
* 


dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 
cS There’s headroom for all the challenge 


a = and drama of music * dall the 
& delicate overtones in between. 
is | Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
7 machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I’ve ever heard.” And TDK 
SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you’d expect 
from a perfectionist. 


* 
7 

. 
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* In the unthely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to perform due to a defect in materials or workman- 
ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
fora free replacement. “et Or 
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©1980 TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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Continued from page 16 
hoping to concentrate the goodness; it is 
probably a good idea. The wines of 
Burgess Cellars are distributed by 
Martignetti Wholesale Company. 

* * + 

Now let's take a 6000-mile jump to 
Chile, traditional producer and exporter 
of some of the best wines of South 
America. The brand name most often 
seen here is Concha y Toro. Among the 
three whites, I find the 1978 ‘‘Chablis’’ 
dry, but a bit heavy, the 1978 ‘‘Riesling”’ 
(not actually made from true riesling 
grapes) cloying, but the 1977 Sauvignon 
Blanc possessed of some elegance and 
smoky varietal character. The ‘77 
“Burgundy,” a red wine from cabernet 
sauvignon and merlot, is decent, if 
ordinary. The three wines made from the 
better plantings of cabernet sauvignon 
are, in order of increasing price, 1975 
Cabernet Sauvignon, 1972 Casillero del 
Diablo, and 1972 Marques de Casa 
Concha. Like past editions of Concha y 
Toro Cabernet Sauvignons, these three 
are moderately priced wines of good 
quality. The increments in their prices are 
reflective of proportional increments in 
quality. Concha y Toro wines are dis- 
tributed by Martignetti. 

* * * 

Another hemispheric jump lands us in 
the vineyards of Alsace, in the northeast 
corner of France, just this side of the 
Rhine. As noted before in these col- 
umns, the white wines of this region con- 
tinue at high quality levels and moderate 
prices and are always worth looking for, 
especially on restaurant lists. As part of 
the diplomatic community’s partici- 
pation in the celebration of Boston's 
Jubilee 350, Roger Establie, French 


_consul general in Boston, and Pierre 


Massin, French commercial counselor in 
New York, sponsored a tasting at City 
Hall of some of the wines of Alsace cur- 
rently on our shelves and wine lists. 
Predictably, the quality of the wines 
depended heavily on their grapes. The 
Sylvaners are adequate but not very 
interesting. One Pinot Blanc, Gustave 
Lorentz ‘78, is dull; the other, Hugel 
Cuvee Les Amours ‘77, surprisingly 
sprightly. The Preiss Henny 1976 Pinot 
Gris is an impressively good wine that 
can carry rich, well-seasoned food. The 
Rieslings of Alsace are generally elegant; 
the Gewirztraminers are richer, some- 
times sweeter, usually marked by floral 
perfume and forward fruity flavors. Both 
were good in 1978, but it was more of a 
Gewiirztraminer year. The ‘79 vintage 
was also favorable, and I’d guess the 
Rieslings will turn out very pleasant. 
These are the two best wines of Alsace, 
often contrasting in style, consistently 
excellent in favorable vintages. 
+ * * 

Even as the Reagan transition team is 
moving in on Washington, others have 
worked feverishly through the fall in 
Coolidge Corner to blunt the trauma of 
change at the Harvard Wine and Liquor 


Company of Brookline. Here too, an era 
is ending. Born with repeal at the start of 
the Roosevelt years, for much of its 
vinous lifetime under the benign guid- 
ance of Myron Norman, the shop has 
been sold. Norman, still proprietor of 
Myron Norman Imports, will now have 
time for wide-ranging and well-earned 
self-indulgence, not the least of which is 
his wife Grace. 

Garry Weiner, also aptly named, is the 
new owner. Young, affable, motivated, 
he will inevitably, and appropriately, 
stamp his own style on the shop. Garry 
will lead the Boston Chapter of Les Amis 
du Vin, with Myron continuing as state 
director. Both deserve our best wishes. 

* * * 

Forgiveness is requested for my error 
in last month’s column: the correct 
authorship for Wines of New England, 
published by Wine Institute of New 
England, is Robert F. Valchuis and Diane 
L. Henault. = 
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love, who is well-trained in the field, can’t 
find work in astronomy. He currently 
spends his days designing missle sys- 
tems for a defense firm, while tending to 
Astronomy New England at night and on 
weekends. Like many astronomers, he 
finds it ironic that the public’s interest in 
astronomy is rising just as the govern- 
ment’s commitment to space programs is 
waning. 

“The amount of money spent on 
astronomy in this country is a disgrace,”’ 
he says. ““To me, astronomy exhibits 
man’s highest faculties, namely the 
power to go out and learn new things, 
and to try and determine where the heck 
we are in the cosmos. What disturbs me 
the most is that there’s a lot of remark- 
able stuff within our capabilities. There 
are literally hundreds of qualified 
astronomers who are dying to work on a 
bona fide space project. But the United 
States, as a nation, is not pursuing these 
things.” 

Which is why much of the astronomy 
business is in the hands of interested 
amateurs. It’s these people who are 
keeping Mallove’s astronomy business in 
the black — even busy, on Saturday after- 
noons. “My market consists basically of 
amateurs,’ Mallove says as he stands in 
the middle of his second-floor shop, sur- 
rounded by space posters, plastic space- 
shuttle models, toy rockets, and of 
course, a line of telescopes, costing any- 
where from $79 up into the thousands of 
dollars. “Most of my customers are 
buying additions to their current tele- 
scopes or trading up to better ones. And 
then I get a lot of kids in here — their 
parents buy them telescopes as gifts — 
and, believe it or not, a lot of doctors and 
dentists. They have a lot of discretionary 
income, and they also have a science 
background. They make good cus- 
tomers. It can get lively here, but there’s 
still not enough interest to support a full- 
time shop. I tried to run the shop full- 

















time for about a year and it didn’t work, 
and in fact, I’m moving the whole opera- 
tion into my basement, in Holliston, in a 
few months to save on the rent. As of 
now, there’s just not enough interest to 
make it a full-time proposition.” 

Nevertheless, Mallove is confident that 
things will turn around. ‘Well, we're 
going to see Halley’s Comet in ‘86,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and the Voyager should be passing 
Uranus at just about the same time. So 
that will get people interested. Also, if the 
Russians pull off some remarkable astro- 
nomical feat, like the way they pulled off 
Sputnik in the ‘50s, you’re going to see a 
lot of interest. If the Russians send a 
manned space flight to Mars, or if they 
establish some kind of permanent space 
station out there, that'll probably get us 
right back into the space race again.”’ 

+ * * 

Norman Sperling, one of Boston’s 
best-known amateur astronomers, has no 
trouble thinking of reasons astronomers 
are so passionate about their hobby. 
“First of all, I think astronomy is the 
most beautiful science, in an aesthetic 
sense,” he says. “I’ve been looking at the 
sky for 23 years and I still don’t know 
any sight that is more beautiful than a 
clear, dark, night sky. Second, astronomy 
is a feast for the mind; if you like 
thinking big thoughts, there’s nothing 
bigger than the rest of the universe. The 
entire universe is out there waiting for 
people to look at, and it is spectacular, 
and spectacularly different from every- 
day, humdrum life. Astronomy is 
inspiring and it greatly rewards any 
amount of work you want to put into it. 
If you want to enjoy it purely for aes- 
thetics, you can; if you want to know 
how the universe is put together, you can 
do that too.” 

Spalding is technically an amateur 


astronomer (the term ‘professional’ is 
reserved for astronomers who have PhDs 
and are engaged in research), but he has 
rightfully been referred to as a profes- 
sional amateur, since he does earn his 
living in the field. He is well-known as 
the co-designer of the Astroscan 2001 
telescope, marketed by Edmund Scien- 
tific, which is probably the pre-eminent 
novice’s telescope on the market; he has 
also recently started to produce his own 
“Bowl of Night,’ a desk-top planisphere 
that can accurately display the portion of 
the sky visible at any given hour (the lat- 
ter item is available through Everything 
in the Universe, 17 Thorpe Street, Somer- 
ville 02143). In addition, Spalding works 
as a writer, a lecturer, a consultant, and a 
leader of eclipse expeditions. 

Spalding feels that amateurs make an 
important contribution to the field. 
“Astronomy is one of the very few 
sciences where the rank amateur, with 
minimal equipment, can make a genuine 
contribution to valid scientific research,”’ 
he says. “Amateurs discover a lot of 
comets, for example, and asteroids. 
(Comets are named after their discov- 
erers, by the way, which counts as a big 
thrill in the astronomical community; 
asteroids are named by their discov- 
erers.) In general, they pursue the type of 
monitoring activity of the sky that pro- 
fessionals just don’t have the time to do. 
And many of them get started on clever 
little projects that wind up being very sig- 
nificant scientifically. Professional 
astronomers rely on amateurs to do 
observation, and the observers are organ- 
ized into various groups. There is the 
American Association of Variable Star 
Observers, for example, which has a pro- 
gram of monitoring stars whose bright- 
ness varies, and then there’s the Associa- 

Continued on page 23 
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tion of Lunar and Planetary Observers, 
and the International Occultation Timing 
Association, which observes stars as the 
moon covers and uncovers them. There 
are also groups that observe nebulae and 
galaxies. Overall, the amateurs keep the 
skies monitored.” 

People outside of astronomy tend to 
think there’s a lot of money in the field, 
because what they hear about is NASA or 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory or other 
super-sophisticated projects. But 
Spalding insists this is far from the case. 
“There’s a lot less money in astronomy 
than anyone thinks,’’ he says with a wry 
grin. ‘‘Because in astronomy it generally 
takes up to 10 years to do a first-class 
research project, and you usually can’t 
get funding for more than a year or two. 
All the easy things have already been 
done, and the complicated things take 
time. The astronomers have time, but 
they can’t get the funding because no one 
wants to fund a 23-year project.” 

Once again, this puts the ball in the 
amateur’s court. ‘Amateurs are usually 
so passionate,” according to Spalding, 
“that they'll do astronomical work any 
way they can: they do it on their own 
time, or they move in with their parents 


so they’can save money — this kind of 
thing. And it can be deceptive: people see 
everybody working and they say, ‘Wow, 
what an establishment,’ but then you 
realize that a lot of these people are doing 
it on their own: the professors, who have 
40-percent appointments and who are 
working full-time, are subsidizing the 
universities; the writers are subsidizing 
the astronomy magazines; and the observ- 
ers are subsidizing the professional 
astronomers. Because everyone is so pas- 
sionately interested, it looks like there’s a 
lot more than there really is. But really 
everyone is subsidizing everyone else — 
and they enjoy it!”’ 
* a * 

“Astronomy is probably the most pop- 
ular scientific hobby,”’ according to Ken- 
neth Brecher, associate professor of 
astronomy at Boston University, “which 
is natural when you consider that all you 
have to do is look up. But professional 
astronomy is very complicated. First 
you ve got the science of astronomy — the 
chemistry, the physics, and so on. Second 
you've got the technology — how do we 
actually get to Saturn, for example, and 
then start photographing it? And then 
there’s the exploration factor — just like 
the 16th century. All these things are 
involved in astronomy.” 

And as if this didn’t make the field 
complicated enough, professional 
astronomers these days often don’t even 


have degrees in astronomy: they are 
physicists, or mathematicians, or elec- 
trical engineers — but mostly physicists. 
Brecher himself is an astrophysicist, with 
a strong interest in astronomical history 
(his two published works are Astronomy 
of the Ancients and High-Energy Astro- 
physics and Its Relation to Elementary 
Particle Physics). Like Mallove, he feels 
that the US space program deserves much 
more funding than it’s been getting. ‘The 
Voyager project cost about $200 million,” 
he says. “And when you think about it, 
that comes down to a nickel or a dime for 
everybody on earth, or a dollar for every 
American. That's not too much to pay, I 
think, for the kind of information we've 
gotten back.” 
* * * 

A great deal of astronomical activity 
takes place in the context of clubs, and 
the Boston area has its share. The largest 
and oldest is the Amateur Telescope 
Makers of Boston, which was founded in 
1934 and has about 200 members. Dennis 
diCicco, a long-time member, is a tele- 
scope-maker himself, but when I talked 
to him recently, he took great pains to 
point out that the club is now as much for 
observers as it is for telescope-makers. 
“Now the majority of the members are 
probably observers,” he says, ‘but we 
have all sorts of activities: workshops, 
observing sessions, and lectures. In 
regard to telescope-making, which I am 





the most familiar with, there are really 
two reasons for getting involved: some 
people used to do it to save money, but 
now with expenses going up you don't 
really save that much, so most of the 
people who build telescopes do it as its 
own sort of hobby: they don’t care that 
much about looking through them when 
they’ve finished with them. I got into 
telescope-building when I was 13 simply 
because I wanted a bigger telescope and I 
couldn’t afford to buy one. Now that I’ve 
built about two dozen of them, I do it 
more as an end in itself. In fact, once you 
start grinding glass for lenses, it gets 
addictive. That’s my motivation: I guess 
I’m addicted.” 

There are also smaller suburban clubs 
that are very active, such as the South 
Shore Astronomical Society, which has 
about 30 members. “The way we are 
organized,’ member Richard Cutler says, 
‘‘is that we have one general business 
meeting a month and then the smaller, 
specialized groups get together. Like the 
deep-sky group, which will get together 
to search out various distant galaxies, star 
clusters, and the like; and the 
lunar/planetary group, which is exam- 
ining the moon and the planets; and the 
solar group, which meets during the day, 
obviously, usually on Sundays, to follow 
the various sunspots and flare activities. 
Of course if there’s a comet, or an eclipse, 

Continued on page 28 
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The Perfect Gift 


For the artist on your list, the Art Institute 
of Boston’s Evening Division has dozens of 
“Short Courses” starting January 12. 


Subjects range from drawing, calligraphy 
and fashion illustration to photography, 
oriental art history and pottery. 


Full-semester day and evening courses 
also available. 


Please send me 
Cj Short Courses registration form 
1 Evening Catalog CO Day Catalog 


Name 
Address 
City & State 
Zip 
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The Qet Institute of /Zoston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston MA 02215 
(617) 262-1223 




















Full Service Plant — Professional Dry Cleaners 
YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE 


Washed, Dried, Folded 28¢/Ib. 
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Dry Cleaning 


CLEANERS 


128 Brighton Ave., Allston © 254-9649 
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Butcher Block 
FACTORY OUTLET 
Opposite Lechmere Sales 

Corner of First & Thorndike Sts 

Cambridge, Mass 547-1213 
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GIVE A HOLIDAY GIFT 
MEMBERSHIP TO THE Miata 
BARA 


INSTITUTE OF EPEPEPE 
CONTEMPORARY ART aia 


and You'll Be Remembered All Year Long! 


For over forty years, the ICA has provided Boston and New England. 
with a showcase for the works of modern masters and for new and 
innovative talents. Located in a handsome, renovated 19th-century po- 
lice station in Boston’s Back Bay near the Prudential Center, the ICA is 
easily accessible for members who stop by to enjoy an exciting sched- 
ule of exhibitions, films, performances, educational programs and spe- 
cial activities. Holiday shopping can be easy as sending a check — we 
do a rest! Call the ICA at 266-5152. Master Charge and Visa ac- 
cepted. 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02115 
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January 7, 8, 9 


12-6 pm 


please call 482-4170 
for information on 
courses and cultural 
events. 
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Boston 
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Teaching and Practice Center 


Quality Instruction at 
reasonable rates 


Practice Courts with 
automatic ball machines 


OPEN TO PUBLIC 


100 Mass. Ave., at Newbury 
Boston — 247-3051 












FOUNDATION 
NOTICE OF NON- 
DISCRIMINATORY 
POLICY AS TO 
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The Philosophy Foundation admits 
students of any race, color. national and 
ethnic origin to all the rights. privileges, 
programs, and activities generally ac- 
corded or made available to students at 
the school. It does not discriminate on the 
basis of race, color, national and ethnic 







origin in administration of its educa- 
tional policies. scholarship and loan pro- 
grams, and athletic or other school- 

| administered programs. 

The Philosophy Foundation offers a 
practical approach to understanding 
yourself and the world around you. 
Courses, each of 12 weekly sessions, begin 
in January, April and September. Classes 
are held at 30 Fairfield Street in Boston 
(corner of Commonwealth Avenue), 
from 7 PM to approximately 9 PM. 
Tuition: $40 per term. For further infor- 
mation, or a brochure, call 665-6665. 


PHILOSOPHY 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
c/o 30 Fairfield Street 

Boston, Mass. 02116/665-6665 
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The Hot One 


Ten well groomed slopes and trails. 
2 - Restaurant and fireside lounge with 
a entertainment. : 


Summit Tramway Station 
and Snack Bar 


Barefoot Boy ...E 
Snowbound ... I-E 
Sundown... I 
Blitzschnell ... E 


Whittier Slope 

2100 ft. T-Bar... I-E 
Bearcamp Slope 

1400 ft. T-Bar... N-I 
Gondola Slope 

1500 ft. T-Bar... I 
Fanny Hill 

Novice Lift ...N 

Aunt Marion’s Run... I 
Hobbs Slope 

Ski School 

Tramway Loading Station 
Skiers’ Base Lodge - 


Cafeteria, Lounge, Ski School, 
Ski Shop, Parking Area 


Tramway Base Station - 

Mario’s Restaurant : 
Directly on Route 16 at ori “pgacae 
Junction of Route 25 i Rentals, 
Package Plans, 
Group Rates, 
6300 Ft. 
Tramway 


Just 110 miles from 
Boston Via Rts. 95 & 16 North. 


For information call or write: 


Whittier Lifts, Inc. Jct. 16 & 25 W. Ossipee, NH 03890 
Phone: 603-539-7740 
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Loon Mountain. The ski resort for you if 
ski vacation comes but once a year. Or if your 
day trips are the best part of your week. And 
if you think skiing should be fun. Five chair 
lifts and the seven thousand foot gondola. 
Two dozen trails. The Inn. Limited ticket 
sales. And more. Convenient too. 
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OON MOUNTAIN. 


Kancamagus Highway, Lincoln, New Hampshire 
Mail To: LOON MOUNTAIN 





Ski for Myself! Please Name 
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More Snowmaking For ’80~81! 
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Bring your 
own '/2 price 
lift ticket. 


4600’ and 3100’ chairs - 
1300’ of vertical 

Plenty of challenging runs 
GOOD ANYTIME! 

Bring your student I.D. 


| | All day All day 
$7.50 weekends $6.00 weekday 
and Holidays 
Rte 100 Plymouth, VT 05056 Roce 
5 miles south of Killington Gondola 
802-672-5152 


TPeT TLS 


24 TRAILS ... 2 double chairs & 3 t- 
bars service a varied rolling, easy-yet- 
steep open slope terrain. 
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SNOW — FALLING & MAKING... 
grooming and snowmaking (when 
Mother Nature is less than kind) for 
vour skiing enjoyment. 


ACCESSIBLE .. . southern Vermont’s 
closest major mountain, Haystack is 2 to 
4 hours from most major metropolitan 
areas, located in the Haystack/Mt. 
Snow region. 


and the PRICE IS RIGHT! ... 5'» 
Days of Skiing, Lodging & Meals from 
$105. (Quad occupancy, Plus Tax & 
Gratuity.) Other unbelievable rates 
available upon request. 


You know the feeling... 


Box 336 Rte. 100 
Wilmington, Vt. 05363 
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SKI WEEK 
AT CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 


FROM SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 TO SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21 YOU CAN ENJOY 
THE SKIING YOU WANT: DAY, NIGHT, AND WEEKEND, FOR HALF PRICE, AT 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LARGEST SKI AREA. 

NOT JUST HALF PRICE TICKETS — HALF PRICE EVERYTHING, INCLUDING 
RENTALS AND LESSONS ON ALL OF CROTCHED’S 26 TRAILS, 7 LIFTS AND 3 
CHAIRS ... FOR EXAMPLE, ALL DAY WEEKEND SKIING IS NORMALLY $13.00, 
WEEKEND SKI, BOOTS, AND POLE RENTALS $10.00... 

DURING WAAF WEEK SKIING AND RENTAL BOTH JUST $11.50— (THE SAME 
PACKAGE DURING THE WEEK TH/IS WEEK ONLY JUST $8.00.) 


REMEMBER WHEN A WEEKDAY LIFT TICKET ALL DAY WAS JUST $4.00? REMEM- 
BER TH/IS WEEK! 


WAAF SKI WEEK AT CROTCHED MOUNTAIN. 
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{ To Providence Boston 
s CLIP THIS COUPON, TURN YOU RADIO TO 
> 107 FM AND ENJOY GREAT SKIING AT 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN, JUST 75 MILES 
FROM BOSTON, 60 MILES FROM CEN- 
TRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

HALF PRICE ALL WEEK FROM WAAF. 
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Continued from page 23 

or some sort of occlusion, we all 
get together. It’s a very active 
club.”’ 

Cutler is an eclipse-chaser. 
“You see eclipses happen every 
few years, but they only occur on 
narrow strips of the earth, so you 
have to travel a bit. In 1973, for 
example, I watched an eclipse in 
northern Kenya; in 1974 I 
watched one in Australia; then in 
‘77 I witnessed one off the 
Panama Canal. And actually I’ve 
done very well: I’ve seen five 
altogether — which is pretty good 
when you consider that clouds are 
the number-one enemy. Eclipses 
have a great appeal for me — you 
spend weeks or months pre- 
paring for a phenomenon that 
may last just minutes. The ten- 


sion is unbelievable. If I didn’t 
run out of money, I'd still be 
chasing eclipses.” 

he * * 

For the last 10 years, George 
Lovi has written ‘‘Rambling 
Through the Skies,” the center- 
fold column for Sky and Tele- 
scope, the magazine of record for 
the amateur astronomical com- 
munity in the US. Lovi’s column 
is accompanied by a large map of 
the sky for the coming month, 
and when I talked with him in the 
monthly’s Cambridge offices, he 
said that he sees the function of 
his column as ‘‘sort of a program 
guide to the sky — pointing out 
what’s interesting and what to 
look for in the coming month.” 

Sky and Telescope has been 
around under its current name 
since 1941, and Lovi feels that the 
people who put it out know their 
audience. ‘“‘What we aim for is the 
active observer — the person who 


has a telescope and uses it regu- 
larly. Frankly, the editorial con- 
tent is just a little over the head of 
the absolute general reader who 
knows nothing about astronomy, 
but we do get people who are not 
necessarily’ telescope users but 
who are interested in keeping up 
with what’s going on in 
astronomy.” Circulation is close 
to 75,000, and Lovi says it’s ‘‘ very 
stable. We don’t have to keep 
trying all these methods to keep 
them renewing. It’s not worth it 
to us.” 

Lovi himself first got inter- 
ested in astronomy, he says, “by 
just looking at the sky. After that 
I just got deeper and deeper into 
it. It was self-perpetuating. At the 
time, in the ‘50s, astronomy 
wasn’t considered to be nearly the 
inspiring hobby people regard it 
as today. Then, a lot of my 
teachers and my parents thought 
that if you were into astronomy 


you sort of had your head in the 
clouds. That changed, of course, 
in ‘57, when the Russians went 
up with Sputnik; then all of a 
sudden everyone panicked about 
astronomy and science. It’s all 
very respectable now.” 

Lovi feels that Carl Sagan’s TV 
series, Cosmos, has had a good 
effect on the general popula- 
tion’s view of astronomy. “I 
think Sagan has opened people’s 
eyes to astronomy,” he says, ‘and 
frankly, it couldn’t have come at a 
better time. Because lately there’s 
been a certain backlash against 
science and astronomy, and I 
think Sagan shows people that 
we're all citizens of the universe. 

“Sagan has a difficult job. It’s 
almost a no-win situation, 
because of the audience's tre- 
mendous range of interests: 
whatever you do there’s a danger 
that you're either too detailed or 
not detailed enough. But all of us 








- A Maxell cassette is where quality ive lives. 
Our remarkable cassette housing and all its internal 
parts are made with such uncompromising quality — 
and precision, you never have to worry about the 
tape amming, slipping or breaking. Ever. And the 


quality never stops. 


— Youll always get the performance of a lifetime, 
because Maxell cassettes are where quality lives... 
on and on. And, we give you our word onit-a 
Full Lifetime Warranty on the back of every audio 


cassette. 
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Maxell Corporation of America, 60 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, NJ 07074 
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here at the magazine think he’s 
doing a very good job, and I hope 
there’s more of this kind of thing 
in the future.” 

Two new astronomy maga- 
zines have entered the market 
lately: Astronomy and Star and 
Sky. One editor at Sky and Tele- 
scope summed up the situation by 
saying, ‘If imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, we should 
be very flattered by both maga- 
zines,” but Lovi is less arch. 
‘First of all, it shows how much 
our market is growing,” he says. 
‘And I think they will hurt us a 
little in circulation. But really, 
they aim at a different audience — 
more of a beginning audience — 
so I don’t think they'll have a 
long-range effect.” 

There are some astronomers 
who think the current economic 
situation will increase interest in 
stargazing, as people look for 
entertaining ways to stay at 
home. Lovi agrees. ‘‘During the 
Depression, astronomy made 
great strides in the United 
States,’ he says. ‘I think it will 
happen again. But when money 
gets tight people also want to cut 
back on government programs, 
and I really feel that we can’t turn 
our back on explorations. When 
you look at what we’ve gotten 
from previous missions — 
advances in electronics, medical 
monitoring, super-fast small 
computers, etc. — you see that we 
didn’t really know that these 
things would result; they just did. 
Pure research is really the name of 
the game. After all, it’s the unex- 
pec ted benefits of the space pro- 
gram that may turn out to be the 
most valuable. 

“As they say: if you know 
what you're looking for, you've 


already found it.’ bod 


Dirty 

Continued from page 6 

to be taken as seriously as the 
men around them who curse. 

Sexual humor certainly delivers 
the message that you don’t want 
to be treated like a lady. Millie 
Jackson refers to women as 
bitches. Bette Midler has been 
known to use the word “‘chick.”’ 
To Mae, we were all girls. “‘Lady’’ 
is a word all three have used iron- 
ically. ‘‘Ladies’’ are too removed 
from the real world and from 
their own pleasures to repeat 
traveling salesmen jokes. Who 
wants to be a lady? 

But for a woman to assume 
masculine language invites being 
taken for one of the boys — which 
isn’t any fun either. No matter 
how much you say that four- 
letter word that begins with f or 
play banter-badminton, you're 
still going to be different, a 
woman playing a man’s game. It’s 
a little like brown-nosing the 
boss. Eventually everyone hates 
you for it. 

Despite West’s persistent 
popularity and Méidler’s and 
Jackson’s current respectability as 
performers, the depth (Midler 
would call it the pits) of women’s 
humor is still a well-kept secret. 
Just as polite society continues to 
discourage men from making off- 
color jokes around women (some 
men still apologize after letting a 
curse slip), women refrain from 
dishing out the best dirt with the 
men nearby. 

Such reticence in this age of 
liberation? One of the funniest, 
smuttiest women I know tones 
herself way down when she’s in 
the company of men she’s not 
completely at ease with. “They 
can take it as a come-on,”’ she ex- 
plains. Another woman, who is 
especially adept at detecting and 
publishing double entendres, tells 
me she avoids sharing her wit at 
work. “If I do it, then it gives 
them permission to do the same. 
And there are so many more men 
than women that it can get to be 
uncomfortable after a while. I feel 
ganged up on. So when some- 
thing juicy comes to mind, I bite 


What a loss. @ 


my tongue.” 








Continued from page 5 
varmint skulking after her baby 
chicks, and one more possum pie 
for the old farm hand who com- 
muted daily by mule from the li- 
centious ghetto of String Town to 
plow her fields. Possums were no 
good, as far as Grandma Good- 
win was concerned — they were 
fit only for target practice or the 
dinner tables of the ignorant. 


I inherited her shoot ‘em up 
East Texas prejudice; I thought 
possums, like polecats (skunks, to 
you Yankees), belonged on the 
rankest rungs of the ladder of be- 
ing; they seemed sly, smelly, pre- 
historic, vicious, and rabid. That 
is, until I found Tom, Dick, and 
Blossom. 


On the morning that my family 
was to set out on a camping trip 
to New Mexico, Rock, a neigh- 
bor’s Doberman pinscher, trotted 
into our front yard bearing a mass 
of gray fur in his jaws. He proud- 
ly dropped his prey at my feet, 
and as my _ sisters screamed 
“yuck!” I prodded the already 
stiff creature who had played 
possum for the last time. As I was 
turning away to fetch my father, 
who was always being called 
upon to bury dead pets or man- 
gled strays with dignity, I noticed 
something stirring in the dead 
possum’s stomach. Then three 
tiny, pinkish, rodent-like snouts 
appeared at the top of their 
mama’s pouch. The babies were 
ugly and repellent, but helpless, 
and my sisters and I couldn’t 
resist. We cooed and squealed and 
pestered my parents until they 
agreed that we could take ‘Tom, 
Dick, and Blossom’ with us in 
the camper on our westward trek. 









Linda Breitstein 





oebe, a devotee o 


gories.”’ 


yard, fluttered down from 
trees, or slithered up from 


So it was that three possums, 
prematurely pushed from the 
pouch, became veteran travelers. 
They thrived on milk proffered to 
them from a doll-sized baby bot- 
tle, and they loved being trans- 
ported by purse. Safely hidden in- 
side my shoulder bag, they visited 
the wonders of the Southwest: 
the Alamo, Carlsbad Caverns, 
assorted Indian pueblos. 

When we returned home three 
weeks later, the three critters had 
grown soft, silvery fur, and had 
become arguably cuddly. I 


vent 
lowing me home. 


Harry 


room at school, and at recess, I 
was the belle of the schoolyard, 
with the tiny possum perched on 
my shoulder as I played ‘’Cate- 


But like most of the wounded 
or orphaned creatures I ‘‘rescued” 
from the wild over the years, as 
they staggered into our suburban 


the 
the 


creek, Tom, Dick, and Blossom 
began to waste away myster- 
iously. One day I carried them 
deep into the woods and set them 
loose near the spot where I had 
“liberated” Rocky, a pet flying 
squirrel; Screechie, a pet Screech 
owl; and Scales, a friendly garter 
snake. I had to run fast. to pre- 
the varmints from fol- 


— Carol Flake 


When you come down to it, 
animals are better props than 
pets. Dogs, if you can get them to 





























sit still, are great to pose with. 
They become an extension of 
one’s personality; they add to 
one’s identity in pictures; they 
prove to the world that you have 
at least one friend, one devoted 
follower. People see you walking 
down the street with your dog. 
They think it’s real nice. Com- 
panionship. Mutual devotion. 
They don’t understand. You're 
walking that dog to protect your 
carpets. Even if there’s a typhoon, 
you're going to be out there walk- 
ing that dog. Even if you don’t 
want to leave the house (which is 
most of the time), even if you'd 
rather watch the news, sleep, 
whatever, you've got responsi- 


doggie-time news 


bilities. 


People who live in the country, 
people with fenced yards, they’ve 
got it easy. Just open the door and 
out goes pooch. The worst aspect 
of it all is the possibility of an un- 
comfortable gust of cold air four 


tim 


Of course it’s not as though 


es a day. 
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dogs were good for nothing. They 
protect their owners. My dog 
Harry protects me constantly 
while I’m out walking him — out 
when and where I would never be 
if it weren’t for Harry. Mostly he 
protects me from other dogs, the 
majority of whom are loose 
because no one else in my neigh- 
borhood is dumb or responsible 
enough to leave his nice warm 
house and take care of his pet. No 
terror surpasses that of referee- 
ing a dog fight from the end of a 
three-and-a-half-foot leash. 
Harry protects my property 
too. Once, back when we lived in 
an apartment building where the 
pipes froze every winter and 
flooded the electric baseboard 
heaters, Harry kept the fire 
department at bay for several 
hours while I was out. He also 
protects me from my friends, opt- 
ing to kill with kindness anyone 
I admit to the foyer — gas man, 
mother-in-law, chum. Any 
attempt to stem his enthusiasm 
can lead to violence. Harry 





doesn’t like to have his 
enthusiasm stemmed and will 
fight fang and claw in defense of 
his right to greet guests. Which 
would be fine if my 45-pound 
canine co-host would simmer 
down after an initial five-minute 
frantic how-do-you-do. But no, 
Harry will harry and herd any- 
one outside the family for as long 
as the person stays inside the 
house. So my friends have 
learned to call before dropping in, 
and I’ve learned to exile Harry to 
the basement before they arrive. 
Since he is so obviously unable to 
act in his own best interest, you 
might conclude that Harry is 
dumb. Personally, I respect his in- 
telligence. It’s a criminal intelli- 
gence, but nevertheless a force 
with which to reckon. Say I want 
to incarcerate him in the base- 
ment to protect impending visi- 
tors. He knows enough to hide 
under the bed. So maybe | pick 
up his leash and ask amiably, 
“Want to go out?” Any other 
Continued on page 30 



















































smuggled Blossom into my class- 
a 
+ VINTAGE ETC. 
2014A Mass. Ave., Cambridge (Porter Square) 
For a Vintage Holiday at Vintage Prices 
| 
Velvets, vintage blouses & dresses, fur coats, vi 


leather & suede jackets, sweaters, hats, ties, 
scarves, silk & wool robes, shirts of all kinds, 





thermal underwear, vests... etc... . etc. 
11-5 MTW Sat 11-7 Th & Fri 
ie Open Sun. 1-5 till Xmas 497-1516 


E 











Gift certificates for sunroofs 


Looking for an 


unusual Christmas Gift? 


Buy a sunroof for Xmas 


Prices reduced 
until Dec. 31. 





Buy one now, have it installed in the spring. 


Classe 


FROM LOWELL AREA CALL LOWELL 459-2635 





(935-7620 | 





MAIN OFFICE 287 SALEM ST. WOBURN , 
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A Discount 


Camera Store 
Check with us 
before you buy 


DORCHESTER: 514 Gallivan Bivd. 
Granite Ave. exit off S.& 
near Neponset Cirg 
825-1952 9-6 pm Fri 
WEYMOUTH: Pleasant Sha 
_-335-8884 


















THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
CHRISTMAS DAY ... 














For that Discriminating Person ... Give a Towne Lyne House Restaurant 

Gift Certificate — good any day of the year! Call and we'll be glad to make 

arrangements to have one or more sent to you. To order, clip the coupon 
below and mail with check, money order or card number 


TOWNE LYNE HOUSE RESTAURANT 


Route One South Open 11:45 A.M.- 9 P.M. 


/ . : Sunday thru Thursday. 
Peabody/Lynnfield Line Friday & Saturday ‘til 10 PM. 

















be 
592-6400 Open 7 days a week 
} American Express QD) Visa 
CJ Mastercharge - (Bank number __ __ __ __-#,) 
Card Number Exp. Date 
Please deliver Gift Certificates * $ pussies 
Name Tel 
Address —__ City 
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in® vest 
in 
winter 
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from bolivia 
nepal afghanistan 
india ecuador 





PY] 9¥PSY 
‘¥ wagon 


open 7 days 


1979 by Gypsy Wagon 








(617) 354-7830 
“Shay 




















Urethane Foam 


Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, benches, vans, 
sofas, seats, station wagons, boats, 
campers 


Any shape or size cut while you wait 
— no charge. 


Stitching service available. 


Sees Ry 
Bench 24x75 9.35 15.40 23.10 
Cot 30x75 10.45 19.25 28.88 
Twin 39x75 13.20 25.00 37.40 
3/4 48x75 16.50 30.80 46.20| 
Full 54x75 19.80 34.65 51.98 


Queen 61x81 22.00 42.35 62.70 
Any thickness available. 


NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 











394 Atlantic Ave. Boston. 
Mass. 02210 542-7982 
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Continued from page 29 
he'd take that as a great 
offer. But he knows I'm lying. 
“Want some food?” He'd sooner 
starve than fall for that 

You say Harry wouldn't be 
such a problem if he were well- 
trained, if he knew how to heel, 
sit, stay, etc. I’ve trained Harry. 
He can heel off leash through six 
figure eights and a tango as long 
as he doesn’t have anything better 
to da. But if the doorbell rings or 
a stray dog sniffs the hedge, the 
game's over. 
~ Harry’s nine years old now and 
hasn't lost an ounce of his boyish 
enthusiasm. The vet said if we 
puta little Grecian Formula on his 
muzzle, he could pass for three. 
Why have I accepted this seeming 
punishment from God in my 
home? I look at it this way. I 
pulled Harry out of the pound 
and saved his life. He owes me, 
and I’m not going to give up be- 
fore I collect. 


time, 


— Clif Garboden 
Bat in the bedroom 


“There's a bat in the room,” 
my wife alerted me. I was uncon- 
vinced. I was very tired and 
wanted to go to sleep. I saw and 
heard no bat. I’d been alive for 30 
years at the time and had never 
had a bat in my bedroom before. 
Ergo, there was no bat in my bed- 
room then. 

“Go to sleep. You're imagin- 
ing things,” I said and promptly 
fell asleep. Unconvinced and un- 
protected (I am embarrassed to 
admit), Lynne went to sleep. 

I think it was the slow flapping 
of wings against the screens of 
our bedroom, in an attic over- 
looking the Atlantic in Glouces- 
ter, that woke us. Thrump ... 
thrump ... thrump.... 

“Oh my God, there’s a bat in 
the room,” I yelled, sitting up in 
bed. “I told you that half an hour 
ago,’ Lynne pointed out. Fright- 
ened she was, yet she was not one 
to let the official record be dis- 
torted. She had felt its presence 
before it could be seen or heard. I 
was impressed. Also scared. 

Outlined clearly in blue light 
from the mercury-vapor street 
lamps was the image of a small 
bat clinging to the screen. 

The script called for van Hels- 
ing. Actually, I felt more like 
Renfield. But I conjured up 
chivalry from somewhere, shooed 
Lynne out the door, and closed it, 
leaving me and the bat to resolve 
things one-on-one. I chose a gray 
woolen camp blanket as my 
weapon. Like a matador, I held it 
before me and to the side, and 


stalked my prey. Four steps from 
the window, the bat attacked. 
raised my arms at the last mo- 
ment, capturing the monster in 
the center of the blanket. 

Downstairs, unaware of the 
unfolding drama, my parents 
were engaged in a heated bridge 
game. Their concentration was 
shattered as a naked 30-year-old, 
holding a crumpled gray blanket 
at arm's length, bolted down the 
attic stairs and into the living 
room, and raced down the front 
stairs. He was yelling ““WHAHHH- 
HHHHHHHHHHHH. 

‘What was that?” my mother’s 
bridge partner inquired. 

“That was Richard,” 
mother said. 

I reached the porch, heaved 
blanket and bat onto the lawn, 
and attempted to compose myself. 

Moments later, a naked 30- 
year-old walked calmly up the 
stairs past the bridge party. He 
stopped briefly. ‘’ ‘Night, mom,” 
he said. 


my 


— Richard Gaines 


Bunny 

Eat my pet? Never. But last 
Christmas I was convinced that I 
had. Now, don’t get me wrong. I 
didn’t do it intentionally. In fact, 
if I could have had my way I 
wouldn’t have eaten it at all. But 
let’s just say certain social pres- 
sures sort of shoved it down my 
throat. 

It all started about 12 years ago. 
That’s when my brother-in-lal 
decided to get me acute little baby 
rabbit for Easter. And cute it was. 
So much so, in fact, that I became 
obsessed with the creature. You 
see, I had never had a norinal 
cuddly pet like a dog or a cat. I 
guess the closest I ever got was 
some dumb goldfish. So this poor 
little rabbit, which I appropri- 
ately named Bunny, had to make 
up for years of deprivation. She 
learned the normal pet tricks like 
sit up, beg, and play dead. I even 
got to the point of taking her out 
for daily hops on a leash. All this 
was rather exhausting for me. 

But the obsession didn’t end 
here. My book shelves became 
lined with paperbacks like Water- 
ship Down or, more adventure- 
some, The Private Life of the 
Rabbit. And carrying a rabbit's 
foot took on an entirely new 
meaning. Therefore, it was quite 
natural for me to become sickly 
green at the thought of anyone 
taking pleasure in eating such a 
sweet thing, delicacy or not. I 
vowed never to allow a cooked 
rabbit to touch my lips. Little did I 
know that years later I would not 
only be eating my words but — 
you guessed it — rabbit as well. 

As the years passed by, I grew 
up and went my own way. Dear 


Bunny stayed behind to grow big 
and old and fat. My parents soon 
had their fill of cleaning up after 
her and decided it was time to 
find her a new home. The only 
problem was that the new home 
turned out to be a rabbit-breeding 
farm. Bunny now had a fairly 
good chance of winding up on 
someone's plate. I was obviously 
outraged when I heard the news, 
but resigned myself to- trying to 
force it and her out of my mind, 
especially since there was nothing 
more I could do. 

Until last Christmas, I suc- 
ceeded. At that time, I found 
myself in Germany where, believe 
it or not, the traditional holiday 
meal is either duck or — that’s 
right — rabbit. 

Normally this wouldn't have 
been a problem except that my 
husband and I were spending the 
holidays with my in-laws, and 
they were going all out to impress 
me. Need I say more? Well, 
maybe just this. As I sat down to 
what felt like the Last Supper, I 
noticed that the poor well-cooked 
creature on the table had the same 
slightly deformed leg as you- 
know-who. 

— Elaine Pappas-Graber 


Eloise 

The cat showed up at my door- 
step on precisely the day he 
finally moved out. I named her ve 
Eloise after the little girl in the 
book of the same name, the story 
of a precocious child growing up 
in residence at the Park Plaza. The 
name turned out to be quite 
appropriate: words such as 
“sklunk” and ‘‘skitter’’ and ““Oh 
Lord” were as suited to the kitten 
as if they had been created 
expressly to define her behavior. 

She was allowed to stay largely 
due to the quixotic importunity of 
her arrival. Here was a live body, 
movement, a breathing presence 
in the sudden void. A replace- 
ment. 

I must say that I had always 
fancied myself a ‘‘dog person’”’ 
and had favored big, demonstra- 
tive types. Now that I found 
myself in smaller living quarters 
and more meager financial cir- 
cumstances, the animal that slunk 
around my ankles and ate tiny 
portions of dry, odorless food 
from a porcelain soap dish 
seemed an appropriate accessory 
to what was going to be a long 
cold winter of brooding, self- 
denial, and wound-licking. 

One night halfway through 
that winter, I was sitting tearing 
up snapshots at what had become 
my station — a corner of the 
couch that was equidistant from 
the stereo speakers — and listen- 
ing to Rita Coolidge singing ‘‘I’ll 

Continued on page 32 


Jonathan Levine 


Frost and Bella 








STUDENTS: 
Blow cut 
and styled 


730 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 354-8888 345-8885 
No appointment necessary © Open Thursday till 9 p.m. 


peau se 


for males and females 


Only °6 00 


complete any day but Saturday 


Looking for an 
unusual Christmas Gift? 


Buy a sunroof for Xmas 
Prices reduced 
until Dec. 31. 


Gift certificates for sunroofs 
Buy one now, have it installed in the spring. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS... 
KEEP TRACK OF YOUR TRACKS 
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Catchy, colortul cassette tape labels in 
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THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising 
better for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For 
Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other 
categories doesn't work after you've bought it in 
advance for two consecutive weeks we will keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one more week, but until it 
works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your 
ad. The guarantee applies to any non-commercial ad for 
a single transaction. Now THAT'S a guarantee. FREE 
until it works. THE Guarantee. 


CALL 267-1234 














introducing... the Original 


dog dinette table 
PUT YOUR PET AT 
EASE WHILE DINING! 


Made of Durable plastic 
and solid wood, the dog 
dinette helps end messy 
floors and spilled bowls 
it comes complete with two 
lock tight bowls that remove 
individually for feeding and cleaning. A tray-like ndge 
collects water and food spills. Heips eliminate bending 
for dogs and people alike. A clean and healthy way to 
| tee dg your pet 


FITS ALL SIZE DOGS! 


ORDER BLANK 
Please Include 
Approx. Weight 


Meas mre et from 
ure p c Height Age 


shoulder to floor 
Breed of Dog Fa ae. 
Color Bowls: 0 Red O Biue 0 Yellow 
PLEASE SHIP DOG DINETTES at $29.95 
Pius $2.00 for shipping and handling 
(Add sales tax where applicable) 
M.C. # 
Visa # 
Exp. Date 
Signature 
Enclosed is a check or money order in the 
amount of $ 
SHIP TO: Name Se 
Address Hey 
Apt. # ity oe a ad 
State SS 20 === 
MAIL LANIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 


TO: 41 Bower St. 
Malden, MA 02148 
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PRESENTS THEIR 
4TH ANNUAL 


CHRISTMAS SALE 














PocketStar EF & EFT 


110 Cameras 
The Perfect Picture Guarantee 


Free film for any unsatisfactory slides or 
prints. Ask for details! 


EF point and shoot 29 
pocket camera 
with built-in 


electronic flash 





EFT pocket camera 
with built-in elec- 
tronic flash and 
telephoto lens 











[Konica FS-1 


THE COMPACT FULLY AUTOMATIC SLR 


=-—-= 












































The world’s first with built-in 
Autoload - Autostart 
Auto-Advance : Autoflash 
and Auto-Exposure 


$269” 








RICOHIORS 





Sensibly priced 
SLR for the 
serious amateur. 


*115."* 


High Performance and Economy 


¢ Bult-in meter. 

e Riconar f.2.2 lens. K-mount. 

e 1/500 focal plane shutter 

¢ Safety lock prevents 
accidental exposure. 

See us for a demonstration 


after manufacturer's rebate 


Konica S2P 


35mm Camera Outfit 


P 





520 Rebate 





on your purchase of a SAVE 
UP TO 
Mamiya 22 quartz $50 
The computer makes it simple. Plus $20 
) Mamiya 
Rebate 









¢ Quartz-timed automatic 
exposure accuracy 

¢ Manual exposure 
compensation 


¢ Precision Seiko shutter 
e Uses any thread mount 
lens with simple adapter 


Trade in your current camera on the 
purchase of a new Mamiya ZE and you 
could save up to $50 or even more.* 


$10 Value for 110 Cameras with 
Builtin Flash or Instant Cameras 
$90 Value for 35mm Rangefinders 
and Fixed Lens Cameras 
$ 
50 Value for 35mm SLR's 
Our Price 
$100 229% with 50mm 
f/2.0 lens 
in Mamiya Money 50" 2 EN 
Val 
Cash beso on lenses lis 
and accessories. ebate 
20” From Mamiya 


*Trade-ins must be 
in working condition. 


your cost could be $4 59* 





. ¢ Shutter-priority automation - you set the 
Canon speed to stop aciion and prevent biur - the 
JAS AE-1 does the rest! 
¢ Automatic flash - add the Canon Speedlite 
So advanced 177A and the AE-1 gives you great shots in- 
: doors automatically, too. 
its simple Shown with optional Power Winder A 














50% 


SELECTED FRAMES 
OFF 
ELECTRONIC 
FLASHES from $9% 
SLIDE 


PROJECTORS irom 99” 
TRIPODS from $4 9* 


GADGET BAGS & FILTERS 
additional 20% OFF our already low prices 





CHOOSE FROM OUR WIDE 
SELECTION OF QUALITY LENS 


FOR 








* CANON * CONTAX 
* MINOLTA * YASHICA 
*OLYMPUS *KONICA 
* NIKON * PENTAX 
a 
TELEPHOTO i 


From *§9*§ to §99* 


WIDE ANGLE 
From §79* to $419 


ZOOMS 
From 129° to $199" 





YASHICA FR 1 AUTOMATIC CAMERA. 


*259” 


Yashica’s most advanced SLR! Electronically controlled shutter is step- 
less and infinitely variable with speeds of 4 to 1/1000 second for perfect 
exposures no matter the lighting conditions. Has full information view- 
finder, electromagnetic shutter release, depth-of-field preview button, 
self-timer, direct shoe and many more features. Equipped with Yashica 
DSB 50mm f/1.9 lens. Contax/Yashica lens mount accepts over 200 
lenses and accessories, including auto winder for rapid shooting. 


Fully Automatic 
F.2.050 MM Lens 





121210/612240 Wt. 2.0 Ibs. 





PLEASANT SHOPS 
MALL 
Rte. 18 Main St. 
South Weymouth 


335-8884 





Use our Christmas Lay-a-way 


























nit™ 2UiNey 
NEPONSET AREA 


Open Mon. & Tues., til 8; Wed. thru Fri., til 9; Sat. til7;Sun.1-5 514 Gallivan Blvd. — 


Dorchester 


825-1952 
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Be Here’ followed quickly by 
Linda Ronstadt and ‘You're No 
Good,’’ when I noticed a change 
in Eloise’s role. She had found a 
beer-bottle cap and was like an 
infant playing peek-a-boo. She 
batted it under the rug, and when 
she had succeeded in getting the 
heavy fabric back down and over 
it, covering it completely, it 
ceased to exist. A child puts his 
hands over his eyes, and as far as 
the cHild is concerned, he’s gone. 
Now you see me, now you don't. 

Having worked her magical 
disappearing act on such objects, 
I found, Eloise would turn to 
other, more worthy pursuits: cap- 
turing sunbeams between her 
paws, chasing dust widows out of 
forgotten corners, and enjoying 
the heart throbs sent from the 
stereo to her perch on top of one 
of the speakers. Eloise had 
become a reflection of her 
unwilling owner’s idiosyn- 
cracies. , 

I was surprised to find that I 
reacted with all the symptoms of 
an allergy to her presence, since I 
had had no such reaction to the 
hairy mutts. In defense, and short 
of giving her away, I closed her 
out of my bedroom at night. She 
would hurl herself against the 
door, time and time again, her 
paws pushing through the crack 
under the door, sometimes even 
succeeding in battering it open, 
only to be thrown out and have 
the door slammed behind her. I 
would hear her cry until one of us 
finally dropped off to sleep. 

It took that winter and the fol- 
lowing spring and then the sum- 
mer for me to stop going to his 
place and for the endless tears and 
non-explanations, the “‘tell-me- 
whys’ and the ‘‘but-you-saids’’ 
and the angry middle-of-the- 
night telephone calls and_ the 
momentary °unions and_ the 
door-slamming exits to end. 

The sneezing and tearing eyes 
and itching have all but dis- 
appeared and Eloise sleeps on the 
old wicker chair in the living 
room that she has claimed as her 
own. 


— M. Dolden 


Dinah 


All our family dogs in Mon- 
tana loved my father because he 
took them out to the ranch and let 
them run wild in the hills while he 
tended to the irrigation ditches or 
brought supplies to the sheep- 
herders. Around the house he was 
an indifferent caretaker. But the 
dogs seemed to prize their 
encounters with rattlesnakes, 
porcupines, and skunks as badges 
of canine finishing school. Father 
appreciated a touch of wildness in 
his pets; as a young man his 
favorite dog had been a well- 
scarred bull terrier named Duke 
who'd dropped a dead cat on the 
doorstep virtually every morning. 
Father also frequently spoke, 
with almost as much pride, of an 
English bulldog he’d bought after 
Duke died. The bulldog hadn't 
scampered through the sage- 
brush much, and he’d barked 
loudly at the dinner table when he 
wanted scraps. After Father had 
broken him of the habit of 
barking, the bulldog sat silently 
next to the table while a long 
string of saliva crept from the 
corner of his jowl down to the 
floor. 

I learned about my father’s 
harsh judgment of dogs after we 
got a medium-sized mongrel bitch 
named Dinah from a_ neigh- 
boring rancher. Even as a present, 
Dinah was no bargain. She was a 
clumsy, unappealing pup and un- 
fortunately looked the same full- 
grown; outsize paws, smallish 
head, bandy-legged. walk. Dinah 
also refused to discriminate 
between indoor and outdoor 
bathroom facilities. But the 
clincher was her terrible oral fix- 
ation; Dinah chewed to pieces 
and swallowed every stray bit of 
paper, cloth, or plastic she could 
find. Then she got sick and 
vomited the mess up a few min- 
utes later, usually on the floor of 
my father’s car after she got hold 
of some choice twigs on the 
ranch. 

I was seven years old then and 
not entirely cognizant of details in 
my environment, but it dawned 
on me one day that Dinah had 
been missing for about a week. I 
asked my mother what happened 
to our dog, and she coldly told me 
to ask my father. When I did so, 


he explained he had given Dinah 
away — to someone who lived far 
away. Several years later I dis- 
covered that my father did not 
believe in the standard method of 
putting dogs to sleep..He had 
driven with Dinah into the 
country and thrown one of her 
beloved sticks far up the dirt 
road. When she ran out to chase 
it, he had blown her head of f with 
a Winchester rifle. 

— Milo Miles 


Bartholemew 

Bartholemew Cubbins is a 
petite and, by popular acclaim, 
altogether charming beagle. Not 
one of your simpering or slob- 
bering types, he’s quiet, polite, 
even a little aloof. A dog’s dog, 
meaning he’s more interested in 
other dogs than in people. 

Bartholemew, named for the 
Dr. Seuss character, was born of 
hunting stock in the Missouri 
countryside, August 8, 1971 — a 
Leo. He will die, if he gets his 
way, by the mouth of a German 
shepherd. My dog has a death 
wish. 

Despite his chasseur blood- 


‘lines, this hound is often cow- 


ardly. His nickname is not, as you 
might expect, the belligerent- 
sounding ‘‘Bart.’’ He goes by (and 
sometimes comes to) the tongue- 
twisting, almost-sissy diminu- 
tive, ‘“Thmew.”’ Scrappy toy 
poodles and yappy chows make 
him jump. Old Thmew would 
just as soon cross a busy street as 
confront one of those tiny ter- 
rors. 

But when Thmew sees a big, 
mean shepherd, he is trans- 
formed. The hair on his back 
rises, his tail stands erect, and he 
leaps up to the growling King, 
Duke, or Captain, ready for 
action. 

German shepherds like beagles 
for lunch. The medical fees to 
repair broken teeth and stitch up 
various tooth holes and gouges 
have totaled four figures over the 
years. I ended my brief jogging 
career as a result of Thmew’s last 
encounter, on the Esplanade, with 
a brute hamed Rommel. Rommel 
ripped Thmew’s left side open 
with a couple jerks of his huge 
head. 

I do my best to keep Thmew 


from the jaws of death. When I 
see a canine weighing over 50 
pounds, I start to sweat and drag 
my suddenly feisty pup in the 
opposite direction. 

Still, his desire to end it all will 
not be denied — as his other nick- 
name, Pig, demonstrates. Thmew 
becomes Pig as a result of his life- 
threatening garbage binges, after 
which he returns visibly bloated 
and nearly comatose. The vet calls 
these outings “dietary indiscre- 
tions.’’ I call them attempted sui- 
cide. 

— Anita Diamant 


Greymalkin 
and Quilt 


Litter. That's the worst part 
about owning a cat, right? Scat- 
tered bits crunching underfoot, 
the pungent aroma peculiar only 
to homes with cats-in-residence. 
In the age-old debate between cat- 
and dog-lovers, the dogmatists 
always win points on this one. 
The canines are smarter, they 
argue. They ask to be let out 
when it’s time. Some insist their 
mutts actually pronounce the 
word “‘out,’’ although such utter- 
ances have always sounded 
simply like “arf’’ to me. A dog- 
owner will point to the spot on 
the back door that Fido has 
scraped clean of paint with his 
incessant pawings, and ask 
smugly, ‘Can your pet do that?” 

I always answer slowly, antici- 
pating an unmatched self-satis- 
faction. ‘‘No,”’ I admit. “Usually 
Greymalkin just uses the toilet.” 

My Siamese (I named her after 
the witch’s cat in the first act of 
Macbeth) developed this remark- 
able: skill entirely on her own, 
without training and, as far as I 
can tell, without directly imi- 
tating anyone. When she was 
about two years old I heard a 
tinkling sound coming from the 
bathroom and, since none of my 
roommates was home, | was 
curious about its origins. Upon 
investigation I found Grey- 
malkin perched on the edge of the 
toilet seat, looking very regal and 
proud indeed. 

Greymalkin has carried this 
skill to each of the five apart- 
ments we have shared, but no, she 
doesn’t flush, and no, she hasn't 
been able to teach the procedure 


to Quilt, her cat-mate. 

This is not to say that Quilt 
doesn’t possess her own peculiar 
talents. She does many of the so- 
called ‘doggie’ tricks: shaking 
hands, fetching, answering to her 
name. But she unwittingly added 
to this repertoire something I 
have never seen another animal 
match, and I thank God she did it 
only once. 

Soon after Quilt was spayed, a 
few years ago, she developed an 
odd condition that seemed to puff 
up her whole body. It started out 
looking like a case of swollen 
glands, and.I made an appoint- 
ment to see the vet if she didn’t 
improve. Well, the next morning 
my Quilt was so inflated she 
looked more like a small down 
comforter. She didn’t seem to be 
in pain, exactly, just a bit 
bewildered by what was _ hap- 
pening to her body. When I 
picked her up, she crunched, as if 
she had packing material inside 
her. 

The folks at Angell Memorial 
were bewildered, too. They 
probed and tested, and it was not 
until several days later that they 
released Quilt to me as good as 
new. It appeared that when Quilt 
had been anesthetized for the 
spaying operation, a tube had 
punctured her trachea, and every 
time she inhaled, Quilt took in air 
under her skin. After the vets at 
Angell Memorial patched up the 
puncture wound, they were 
jubilant. Quilt had made cat- 
medical history. The vets could 
write scholarly articles about her: 
They thanked me for bringing her 
in and wouldn’t charge me for 
their services. I am pleased to own 
such a celebrity, but I shudder to 
think what might have happened 
if the incredible inflatable cat had 
continued to expand. 

— Renee Loth 


Bozo 

There are two popular mis- 
conceptions about Bozo. The first 
is that he’s a dog. The second is 
that he isn’t. 

The first is shared by every- 
one who meets him. I can tell, 
because they tend to say things 
like, ‘‘What a pretty dog,” and 
‘What a handsome dog,” and the 
ever-popular ‘‘What a big dog.” 

Continued on page 34 
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People victimized by this pop- 
ular misconception often are sub- 
ject to several related fallacies: 1) 
Bozo is some kind of combina- 
tion of dalmation and Irish setter 
(wrong, he’s an English setter); 2) 
because of his size, he probably 
bites or otherwise terrorizes 
children (wrong, he loves children 
or at least endures them peace- 
fully, and children, after over- 
coming their initial fear, love to 
pet him; I’ve even seen little 
people follow him down the street 
to get in an extra pat); 3) hé lacks 
self-control (a thought largely 
held by house guests in whose lap 
Bozo has situated himself); and 4) 
Bozo can’t be his real name (tech- 
nically true — his papers state 
that he has a long, involved name 
— but really wrong). What every- 
one — even our ex-landlady, a 
woman whose loathing for us was 
exceeded only by our loathing for 
her — gets right is what a lovable 
creature Bozo is. ‘I can’t stand 
you,” said the landlady in one of 
our confrontations, ‘but I like the 
dog.”’ 

The second misconception 
about Bozo is held by only two 
people: Catherine and me. It 
wouldn't quite be right to say that 
we anthropromorphize Bozo, 
because this would imply that we 


regard him as a dog to begin with. 
This kind of thinking occurs no 
more than a half-dozen times a 
year. Most of the time we treat 
Bozo as if he were a person, con- 
versing with him, politely asking 
him to move over in bed, buying 
him T-shirts in yard sales, though 
the odd moment of regarding him 
as a cow, a vulture, or a fish 
swimming upstream does occur. 
Actually, now that I think 
about it, there is a third miscon- 
ception. It is held by Bozo. He 
thinks that Catherine and I are his 
pets. Of course, as Montaigne 
would have it, he may well be 

right. 
— Howard Litwak 


Peeve 

I have a pet that demands a lot 
of attention. A thoroughbred 
(though not well-trained) Peeve. 
Now, Peeves are great in that 
they're extremely loyal — they 
never leave you. But the bad thing 
about them is that they’re always 
annoying you: leaving the check- 
book unbalanced (or over- 
drawn), playing tape decks on the 
subway, and trying to sneak 
through intersections well after 
the light has changed. 

I used to think that a Peeve was 
an unusual pet. But in talking to 
people I’ve found out that every- 
one has at least one. That must 
explain why they’re so hard to get 
rid of. 

— M. Howell 


Tad 


It’s probably a good thing that 
my dog isn’t around anymore. He 
belonged to the ‘60s and would 
have trouble getting along in 
today’s world. 

On the surface, Tad appeared 
to be nothing more complicated 
than your basic beagle. He had 
sad, glassy-brown hound-dog 
eyes and a friendly demeanor. If 
you were eating, he would sit up 
on his hind legs, cock his 
drooping ears, and commence 
breaking your heart until you 
tossed him a scrap of whatever 
had been served. And if you hap- 
pened to be sitting with an arm 
dangling over the arm of your 
chair, he would walk back and 
forth under your hand to solicit 
attention. 

Tad, however, seemed to share 
in the trouble that was part of 
that tumultuous decade. It’s now 
hard to believe the anti-war dem- 
onstrations eight blocks away on 
the New Haven Green could have 
influenced him or that the race 
riots of 1967 had anything to do 
with the violent twist in his 
nature, but at the time it seemed 
that all the rampant karma was 
having an effect on him. 

On a hot August evening when 
New Haven’s law-enforcement 
officials’ were battling rioters and 
the city fathers had slapped an 8 
p.m. curfew on the entire city, 
Tad decided to demonstrate what 


developed into a lasting pro- 
clivity to attack other dogs twice 
his size. My younger sister and I 
watched in disbelief as he chased 
a German shepherd and tried to 
nail him. After only seconds of 
barking and vicious snarling and 
yelping, my dog lay on his back 
with his abdomen gaping open 
and the shepherd standing over 
him. 

Chasing the large animal away 
was not a problem, but getting 
Tad to a veterinarian on the other 
side of the city during the curfew 
was a challenge. A neighbor 


drove the car while I sat in the- 


back seat with Tad in my lap. We 
passed through several road- 
blocks, and at each one a police 
officer would move close to the 
window and shine a flashlight on 
me. Tad’s wound was terribly 
obvious, and we were let through 
each time. 

After he healed, Tad began 
attacking people in uniform, for 
no apparent reason and always 
without making a sound. On a 
summer afternoon, I watched Tad 
go after a Navy man in his dress 
blues. As the officer walked by 
our house, Tad kept pace close 
behind until, without so much as 
a growl, he calmly latched onto 
the man’s calf with his teeth. 
“Like a true guerrilla,’’ someone 
said. 

After that, we had to curtail 
Tad’s freedom. We kept him 
leashed or on a chain in the back 
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yard. Gone, suddenly, were the 
fall days when he and the mutt 
who lived next door would romp 
through the leaves in the nearby 
park. Gone was the joyous pil- 
laging of neighborhood garbage 
cans. Gone, really, were all the 
pleasures of being a dog. 

Tad died shortly after the with- 
drawal of US forces from South- 
east Asia. An eerie calm settled 
over the nation, as it did over a 
street in New Haven where a 
beagle had tried to keep the world 
at bay. 

— Michael Rezendes 


Fritz, Patches, 
Jeremy, Nikki, 
and Bertram 


My father is a veterinarian and 
my family life has often con- 
sisted of one pet story after 
another. My father acquires 
animals in the course of his work, 
either in lieu of payment (his 
latest acquisitions, for some cow 
work, are Bruce and Lucy Goose) 
or because his alternative is to put 
them to sleep. 

I received my first sociology 
lesson when he brought Fritz 
home. Fritz was a weimeraner, a 
German bird dog with a sleek 
gray coat and dangerous yellow 
eyes. His owners wanted him 
destroyed because he was biting 
everyone in sight. Well, what did 
they expect? They had kept him 
tied up and the paper boys had 
ridden their bikes over his toes (I 
heard this litany all through my 
childhood). As soon as my father 
brought him to a home that 
offered food and affection and a 
place to run he repaid us with a 
loyalty so fierce my mother never 
locked the doors at night, even 
when my father wasn’t there. 
One of my first memories is my 
mother’s hauling our paper boy 
first into the house to spray Bac- 
tine on his leg and then to the 
hospital, where the doctor cried 
out, “My God, what bit you, an 
alligator?” 

I received my second sociology 
lesson from Patches, a- pointer 
with a similar sorry past, but with 
no inclination to reform. He 
would lie in the middle of the road 
and assess whether the car 
bearing down on him was worth 
chasing after. The only way to get 
him out of the road was to snipe 
at his thigh with a BB gun. We 
gave up even this method after 
my mother saw that damned dog 
in the road again, leaned the 
barrel of the gun out her bed- 
room window, and trained her 
sights on a car containing two 
elderly ladies, who took off 
rapidly. Patches, too, had a 
penchant for paper boys, 
although he limited his bites to 
their pouches. One, he chased to 
the bottom of our hill; when boy 
and dog disappeared from sight I 
heard the victim’s anguished cry 

Continued on page 36 
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and saw the papers explode up 
over the hillside. 

My sister’s sheep Jeremy was 
the only animal we had around 
whom I didn’t like. He was dumb 
and he would butt anything. 
“You wretch!” cried Mrs. Brown, 
my parents’ 80-year-old friend, as 
she cracked him over the horns 
with her cane. 

I preferred our goats, Nikki 
and Bertram. They were as nimble 
as any mountain goats and could 
find a way out of any pen we put 
them in. One summer day they 
escaped while we were hosting a 
family reunion; Nikki jumped 
onto the picnic table, scattered the 
great-aunts, and ate a tea bag. 

It was easy to learn from these 
unself-conscious characters about 
loyalty and self-centeredness and 
stupidity and intelligence, and 
what qualities make something 
worth loving. I even learned why 
chickens — our chickens — 
crossed the road: to scratch in the 
cocoa-bean hulls under Mrs. 
Trunko’s hedges. 

— Lisa Deeley Smith 


Polly and Esther 

First of all, only mammals 
make fit pets for human beings. It 
is impossible to interact with fish. 
Even tropical fish are scarcely 
pets in the accepted sense. 
They're household ornaments, 


~ like wind chimes or plaster figur- 


ines. Talking to fish is just one 
step up from talking to plarts. 
The only birds that have ever 
impressed me are the majestic car- 
nivorous varieties. I'd like to take 
a falcon with me when I visit 
friends who own parakeets. 

I have two cats, Polly and 
Esther, and they’re a matched set. 
Maybe they’re sisters, too. Both 
of them wandered into the 
Augusta, Maine, variety store 
where I worked, in the dead of 
winter in ‘77. They came in about 
a week apart, at night, chilled to 
the bone. Polly came first. Her 
full, original name was Polly 
Styrene, after the vocalist of X- 
Ray Spex. When Esther turned 
up, a suitable companion moniker 
had to be devised. I’ve had some 
good comments on the names I 
chose. 

It was a little odd keeping cats 
in the Maine woods — especially 
these two, who were terrified of 
the outdoors. But cats are perfect 
for the city. You never have to 
take them for walks, and you can 
leave them alone for the week- 
end whenever you feel like it. In 
my old slum apartment, Polly and 
Esther earned their keep by 
hunting for and devouring cock- 
roaches. In the swank new joint 
where I live now, they just lie 
around all day on the wall-to-wall 
pile, gaining weight like show 
hogs. 

I read once that an animal 
trainer in the circus said that the 


big cats were the safest to handle, 


because they have expressive 
faces. Bears, on the other hand, 
are very dangerous, since you can 
never tell when you have pissed 
them off. 

My cats are droll pranksters — 
they’re a bit like Laurel and 
Hardy, since Esther is tubby and 
Polly is skinny. Their favorite gag 
is unrolling the toilet paper into a 
shredded heap on the bathroom 
floor. I always get a big kick out 
of that one. And so do they. 

The thing about cats, in gen- 
eral, is that you can’t bribe them 
into liking you. Dogs, however, 
are shameless sycophants. 
There’s no trick to being loved by 
a dog. You have to treat a cat with 
respect, as an equal, if you want 
to win its trust. Sure, every boy 
should have a dog. Cats are for 
grown-ups. 

— David Chute 


Beauregard 

First thing he does, right? We 
haven't even gotten home from 
the pound, and already he’s given 
me his old dog’s name. Like it’s 
my fault the beagle died or some- 
thing. And some name, isn’t it? If 
he had to go fooling around with 
Confederate officers, why the hell 
didn’t he call me Stonewall, or 
Robert E? I suppose I’m damn 
lucky my name isn’t Braxton 
Bragg 

I wouldn’t mind it so much, but 
the guy’s supposed to be crea- 
tive; for God’s sake, I mean, he 


works for a newspaper. You take 
what you can get, I guess. 

There are certain things you 
look for in an owner; the most 
important thing is that he should 
be kind of a sap. I played him like 
a damn violin right from the start. 
He gets to the pound, right? 
Immediately, my whole family 
starts acting like they’re all on 
fire. One of my brothers bounced 
off my nose. Two of my sisters 
collided in mid-air and fell into 
the water dish. The rest of them 
were jabbering and doing back 
flips. I played it smart. I stayed in 
a back ‘corner of the cage and 
pushed the sawdust around with 
my nose. He spotted me and told 
the pound guy, “‘I’ll take the quiet 

ne.” I don’t think he heard me 
snicker. As soon as we got in the 
car, I ran up his neck. 

He’s 26 (that’s almost four in a 
dog’s age, which last phrase des- 
cribes how long it’s been since he 
actually walked me). My first 
impression turned out to be right. 
I’ve trained him well since that 
first day. If I sit when he says, he 
gets all proud and feeds me. If I 
put my chin on his knee and give 
him the big eyes during dinner, he 
gets all mushy and feeds me. If I 
give him the paw, he gets all 
amazed and feeds me. If I rolled 
over, he’d probably cater a meal, 
but I haven’t pushed it that far 
yet. 

I haven’t seen him much since 
he moved away. The gray-haired 
fellow is in charge now. The gray- 
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haired fellow doesn’t take any 
nonsense, so I’ve been working 
on his wife. You got to keep your 
angles. He comes home every 
other week or so and talks about 
his newspaper job. The gray- 
haired fellow and his wife like to 
hear about it. I don’t know as it’s 
so much, though. I keep asking 


’ him to get Lorne Greene to ask me 


out for dinner, but the clown 
never delivers. 


— Beauregard Pierce 


Myra 

I used to live in a converted 
antebellum mansion in New 
Orleans’s Garden District. Above 
me, on the fifth floor, lived my 
best friend, David, and his dog, 
Myra. Myra was a black cocker 
spaniel who, when she wasn’t 
traveling around the country with 
her handler and winning ribbons 
at dog shows, loved to race 
around the ledge that bordered 
David's roof deck. It was discon- 
certing to sit in his apartment and 
look up to see a little black dog, 
ears flying, tongue hanging out of 
her smiling mouth, race by the 
window. She’d have put any 
tightrope walker to shame. 

But Myra had a more annoying 
habit — she was a garbage hound. 
Addicted to the stuff, she defied 
warnings, spankings, even 
cayenne-pepper traps to get her 
fix. So I wasn’t terribly surprised 
to hear one day that David had 
sold Myra to a couple in Hous- 
ton; I was in his apartment when 
he booked her plane reservation 
and set out to buy a shipping 
case. Myra was there, too. 

An hour later, as I stood in my 
kitchen washing dishes, I glanced 
out just in time to see a dog pass 
by my window — vertically. 
When I found Myra in the yard 
below, weaving drunkenly under 
an oleander bush, she just gave a 
little cough and fainted. 

But the vet said Myra was okay 
— just a bit of shock. I, of course, 
was convinced that she’d jumped. 
So I took the little dog home and, 
by means of emotional black- 
mail, talked David into giving her 
to me. 

Oh, Myra and I had our ups 
and downs (there was the time 
she was stolen by the dog- 
napping ring, but that’s another 
story), but she never again 
attempted suicide. And I broke 
her of the garbage habit: I just 
bought a trash can that said PUSH 
TO OPEN. The poor dog never did 
learn to read. 

— Donna Kay Williams 


Old #3 

ale my house sheltered at 
least 50 cats over a period of 20 
years, of course I must talk about 
my pet spider. Old #3 started out 
as a participant in a sixth-grade 
experiment, along with half a 
dozen other arachnids. Old #3 
was a garden spider (that’s the 
best generic classification from 
the Zim & Levi Guide) — brown, 
striped, somewhat hirsute, eight 
bead-bright little eyes. The class 
assignment was to keep a journal 
on the spiders’ behavior. I had to 
catch mosquitoes and aphids and 
maneuver them into glass jars 
covered with nylon mesh, one a 
day. Old #3 and the rest were 
watered with an eyedropper, 
which dispensed drops on the 
nylon. Unfortunately, I stored the 
spiders in my desk, depriving 
them of vitamin D from the sun. 
After completing the six-week 
log, I released the remaining live 
spiders except for Old #3. She 
moped more and wasn’t even 
interested when I caught a 
delectable Monarch butterfly for 
her. I’d never heard of a 
depressed insect. Eventually I 
looked in the jar and found Old 
#3 shredding one of her snacks 
and flinging the bits everywhere. 
I'd always thought of spiders as 
extraordinarily orderly creatures, 
what with their symmetrical web- 
building techniques and efficient 
eating practices. But poor Old #3 
continued ripping her food apart. 
Finally she got (I think) arthritis, 
because she lay on the bottom of 
the jar with her legs curled, barely 





moving, old ‘and starving. I’ had 
no idea what to do — there aren't 
any arachnidologists in the 
Yellow Pages. I ended up dis- 
posing of Old #3 on a lilac bush at 
my grandmother’s house. I 
watched and waited, and the 
spider seemed slightly rejuve- 
nated, enough to crawl feebly 
away. 


— Sally Cragin 


Mitten and Bella 


The problem with pets, my 
mom always says, is that there’s 
always a tragedy. I brought the 
late Mitten home anyway, on the 
schoo! bus. She had such a dumb 
name because, when I was 10, I 
thought the only appropriate 
appellation was one that rhymed 
with “kitten.” 

The late Mitten lasted much 
too long, really, to fit into 500 
words or less. I’m going to have to 
leave out the details of the rescue 
attempt I planned when my mom 
tried to give her away. Almost all 
I have room for is how she liked 
to steal lamb chops that were 
defrosting in the kitchen and hide 
them upstairs in my closet. And 
to the end, she always enjoyed a 
good long drink out of the toilet. 
She was also a fine piano player. 
Her four-pawed teclinique best 
lent itself to a distinctive style of 
free-form jazz. The great love of 
her life was Roy the Froy, the 
father of her three children. He 
lived across the street. Regularly, 
she climbed a tree outside my 
neighbors’ bedroom window and 
jumped in. Just like Romeo and 
Juliet. 

She kept me company for 16 
years, while most of the people I 
knew were getting killed or 
killing themselves. It looked, for a 
long time, as if she might be the 
only thing that would last for- 
ever. Seeing that funny little face 
every morning, engaged in one of 
her many elaborate ruses to wake 
me (after 16 years, she was quite 
an expert), was a great comfort. 

She had a funny face because 
she, unlike most cats whom I and 
probably you, too, have known, 
had a nose job (the result of a car 
accident). She had to stay in the 
hospital for a long time, with her 
broken jaw wired shut. 


By the time I went to Rad-. 


cliffe, she was too old to benefit 
from the only thing I learned 
there. Unlike Bella (who walked 
into my place in Cambridge one 
day and wouldn’t leave), Mitten 
refused to have the basic prin- 
ciples of ‘behavioral psychology 
imposed upon her. I never got her 
to roll over on cue; she couldn't 
have .cared less about positive 
reinforcement. 

To Bella she was mtost ungra- 
cious; it was evidence of the only 
flaw in an otherwise sterling 
feline character. Every time she 
saw Bella, Mitten smacked her on 
the nose. She was not too crazy 
about coming to live with us in 
Boston. She stayed in the laundry 
basket for a week. 

By that time she was 112 in 
human years, according to the 
usual calculations. Her kidneys, 
said the vet, were functioning at 
only 40 percent of normal 
capacity. 

One night, almost a year ago, 
she wasn’t feeling too well. She 
snarled at things that weren't 
there; her meow wasn’t her “I’m 
hungry’ meow. In the morning, I 
took her to the animal hospital. 

On the examining table, she 
kept snuggling next to me. ‘’She’s 
responding to your distress,” said 
the doctor. Mitten could have 
been kept alive on a dialysis 
machine; that would not have 
been the kindest thing. I couldn’t 
stay and watch what happened. 
But the last I saw of Mitten, she 
was purring. 

Sev and David, who used to 
play in the Boom Boom Band and 
now sometimes play with me, 
called later and asked if I wanted 
to catch the Neighborhoods at the 
Paradise. There, I felt a little 
better. Everything was so loud, I 
didn’t have to think. 

— Deborah Frost 
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Looking for an 
unusual Christmas Gift? 


Buy a sunroof for Xmas 


Prices reduced 
until Dec. 31. — 4 
Gift certificates for sunroofs : 
Buy one now, have it installed in the spring. 


Classis MAIN “eo = WOBURN, 


FROM LOWELL AREA CALL LOWELL 459-2635 























College Box P, Huntington, NY 11743 — 


Semester and Year Programs in: 


U.S. - Europe - Africa 
Middle East - Asia 
Latin America 


Individually Designed Programs 
Independent Study 

Field Experience 

February and’ September Openings 





ITS NOT A CALCULATOR, 
BUT IT CAN MULTIPLY ! 


¢ 


A fluffy bunny is just one of your choices 
in pets and supplies for Christmas. Call us or 
come in and see the best selection and the best 
prices in town. 


Another gift idea from..... 
Boston 
Per Suppty 

™ 


200 First St., Cambridge Mystic Mall, Cheisea 
888-3474 884-7676 























What else would 
vou call the 
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IKE SEWELLS ORIGINAL CHICAGO PIZZERLA 
CIDA OS 


731 Boylston St., Boston 22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
Opening soon, Rt. 9 Framingham 
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Crossword 


from the London Sunday Times 
caer rset pool? Well, well! (8) 
First-class pair of accountants return to the plant. (6) 
Impudent talk leads to the cane, and it’s meticulously applied. (8) 
Cancer, perhaps. (6) 
Hang a mess like this! What a state! (5) 
They're gloomy by heaven! (4,5) 
Sea front door? (4,8) 
Pleasing kind of earth, feeling the effects of the sun (5-7)... 
. and a black bit of earth used in a nasty bit of monkey business. (5,4) 
Disappears toward some far unfinished destiny. (5) 
Eminent fellow in the enclosure, exclamation mark. (6) 
Animal has a fall — expensive, we hear. (8) 
Right in fading away and getting the moisture out. (6) 


At-home, perhaps, with a line in industrial production. (8) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 16, 1980 


DUNN 


Make an assertion that leads to everyone, for example, taking note. (6) 
Game in which you give Tom money. (3-3) 
Establishes a role for an actor, then puts on one side. (4,5) 


Musical sign placed above song without a middle certainly is not by 
design. (12) 

Get yours and you're sacked. (5) 

Words in newspapers that indicate arrests? (8) 

Account properly worked out — that’s what the solicitor did. (8) 
Relatives of King George and those with children. (12) 


Call up the man who'll take the loot only to find he puts a complete barrier in 
your way. (4-5) 


Dash out, love, and get married in the dark. (8) 


Drama behind the swings and roundabouts? There’s nothing foul about that 
sport. (4,4) 


One of those words that advertising men use to modify meaning? (6) 
A street light out of order? (6) 
Yes, indeed, the Navy’s long. (5) 
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 iskids ~~ 


To help benefit the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center, WBZ Radio’s Incredible Broadcast Machine 
will be broadcasting 24 hours a day from Faneuil 
Hall through December 24. 

The Children’s Hospital does remarkable work with kids 
throughout New England. But they need your help to keep it going, 
So stop down any day through Christmas Eve at Faneuil Hall, make 

your contribution and receive a delicious BOSTONBERRY COOKIE, or 
just send a check payable to Children’s Hospital to WBZ Radio, 
P.O. Box 1030, Allston, MA 02134. 
Len Thomas will be broadcasting from the Liberty Tree Mall, noon to 8 PM 
December 15, 16, and 17, and will gladly accept your contributions to 
Children’s Hospital. 
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MATTRESS TRADEIN 


Your Old Mattress \ \ 
and Box Spring is ~ 
worth money! 


Siesta needs 100 pieces to 
offer to a local charity. 


We will offer you a trade-in 
allowance toward the purchase 
of a new Mattress/Box Spring. 


PLUS 


Low Prices on almost every 
Mattress or Box Spring. 
Trundle Bed, Storage/Platform Bed and Brass Bed [Deduct your trade-in as a charitable gift] 


ESPECIAL SAVINGS ON SLEEPYTIME IDEAS! gam 




















*ROLL-A-WAY COTS © WATERBEDS e WOOD HEADBOARDS e BUNK BEDS © TRUNDLE BEDS 


Get marvelous head-to-toe For firm, relaxing body support <i Be WS cs 
firmness for proper body support and comfort at a special low Say, at * 
FIRM with real sleeping comfort price! Mattress has quilted EXTRA FIRM Min Siggy AP 
Decorator print cover has decorator print cover and % 
quilted top Strong innerspring innerspring construction 
construction in both mattress Foundation designed for 
and matching foundation matching firmness 
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00 Twin size, |Twin size, 00 i$ 
ea. pe. ea. pc. 
Full size, ea. pc. $99° Full size, ea. pc. $109°° 


Queen size, 2-pc. set $219 | Queen size, 2-pc. set $259 
King size, 3-pc. set %299°° | King size, 3-pc. set $359 





ma\G ET ~ OY "SPECIAL BONUS: © © ©* 70“ 
EVERY SEALY, SERTA, BODYPEDIC, POSTUREPEDIC, BEMCO, 
PERFECT SLEEPER AND WATERBED, NOW DISCOUNTED FOR THIS SALE. 


QUINCY FRAMINGHAM DEDHAM 
30 SCHOOL ST. _ RTE 9 COR. RTE 126 renee RTE. 1 NEAR RTE. 128 

— pao R ask i BEYOND SnOr rene one 999 BOYLSTON ST New Store NEAR Oe 2588 

WEST BRIDGEWATER oreo STOUGHTON 1 MILE EASTBOUND OFF RTE 128 @ BURLINGTON 

WE MOVED TO : 89 Cambridge St., Rt. 3A 
RTE. 106 AND RTE. 28 RANDOLPH oe Rt. 128 to Exit 41N 
CENTER SHOPPING PLAZA RTE 139 AT RTE 24 1 Mile on LEFT 
583-9336 963-2000 273-0800 


MEMBER OF THE BETTER SLEEP COUNCIL ee 
— Ulaaty | PHONE ORDERS ACCEPTED] yigq J S|ORES OPEN MOST 
ener : mums [EVENINGS TILL 9 PM 
ze wiht FREE LAYAWAY—ASK ABOUT FREE FINANCING — DELIVERY ARRANGED di 
ta. Z 
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Since 1953 - Largest Mattress Specialty Chain © COPYRIGHT 1980 SUNSHINE 

















If You’ve Got Time to Give, Save on 
Our Selection of Fine Gift Watches! 


Famous Hamilton Watches at Special Holiday Savings 


A. ‘“‘“KENDELL’’-Men’s dress watch, with 2-tone C. ‘“KAYE’’-Elegant women’s watch, with in-  E. ‘““MELINDA’’-Sparkles with 10 genuine dia- 
case and band, day-date, mineral glass crystal. credibly accurate quartz movement, mesh-style | monds. 10K rolled gold-plate band and case. Ac- 
Water-resistant. Save 30.11, Reg. 109.99 79.88 band. Never needs winding. curate quartz movement. 

B. “PRELUDE’’-Women’s no-wind quartz. Has Save 55.11, Reg. 214.99 159.88 Save 130.11, Reg. 299.99 169.88 


black face sparked with diamond in yellow-tone D. ““RYAN’’-Ruggedly handsome, with gold-tone F. ‘“ROXANNE’’-Oval-shaped, yellow-tone case 
case. Stunning! Save 50.11, Reg. 149.99 99.88 case and band, stainless steel back, mineral glass | with super-accurate, never-wind quartz movement. 


crystal. Save 45:11, Reg. 174.99 129.88 Matching mesh-look band. 
Save 70.11, Reg. 199.99 129.88 


Give Him a Casio! Rugged, 
Handsome and Dependable! 


A. CASIO DIGITAL ALARM-With daily alarm signals 
and hourly time tones to keep him on time. Countdown 
alarm has uniqué memory that retains the countdown 
period for repeat with the press of a button. ‘‘Beep”’ 
signals confirm each and every setting. 

Save 5.11, Reg. 39.99 34.88 


B. CASIO F-80 ALARM CHRONOGRAPH WATCH 
Feature-Packed: auto-calendar set at 28 days for February. 
Stopwatch with 59 minutes, 59.9 seconds, net time/lap 
time. Daily alarm, hourly time signal, 3 yr. battery life. 
Save 5.11, Reg. 34.99 29.88 





LECHMERE 


HOLIDAY STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, DEDHAM, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., 
Sat. 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., Sun. 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. DANVERS, 
Mon. thru Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 10 P.M., Sat. 9 A.M. to 10 
P.M., Sun. 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. SPRINGFIELD, Mon. thru 
Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Sun. 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon. thru Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 10 
P.M., Sun. 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 





RRR CCC Kant 
Use Your Lechmere Charge Account 


Or Open One Today. y K 
Ask anat Our Holid ay Deferred Sale Prices in Effect thru December 20 


Billing Program. 
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Fists 
fury 


Robert 
De Niro 


boxes for 
our sins 


by Stephen Schiff 


oxing appeals to the sado- 
B masochist in us. It’s the sport 
that comes closest to por- 
nography, and to the dirty truth be- 
hind all sports: the lust for violence. 
We go to a boxing match to watch 
our hero beat someone to a pulp, or 
to watch him be pummeled, or both 
either way we're satisfied; we get 
off on the triumph and the pain at 
the same time. The training is 
sadomasochism too. You hurt your- 
self for weeks, for months, in order 
to make yourself fierce and indom- 
itable. You change the way your 
body is formed; you turn your soul 
to stone; you learn to hate. Finally, 
when you're ready, you're a mon- 
ster: Godzilla lumbering forth to 
pulverize King Kong. By the time 
your career is over, your face is no 
longer a human face. It’s the vague 
outline of one — the ears a swollen 
parody of themselves, the nose a 
lump of mud, the eyes twin pud- 
dles. At the beginning of Raging 
Bull, Martin Scorsese’s ferocious 
biography of the ‘40s prizefighter 
Jake LaMotta, there’s a flash forward 
to the La Motta of 1964, and what we 
see is Robert De Niro submerged in 
flesh, his head a swollen cube, his’ 
body a sausage straining against its 
casing. The very sight makes you 
gasp. His nose and the scars around 
his eyes are makeup, but the fat isn’t. 
De Niro (who usually weighs 145) 
gained 20 pounds to portray the 
young La Motta and then gained 60 
more for the La Motta of the ‘60s. 
The fat actually looks painful on 
him, just the way the cuts do. And 
yet there’s something titillating 
about seeing De Niro this way, 
something freakish and mesmer- 
izing. Like any boxer, the actor has 
damaged himself: for our entertain- 
ment. Just looking at him is an S&M 
thrill. 

That’s what Raging Bull (which 
opens Friday, December 19 at the 
Paris and the Chestnut Hill, and in 
the suburbs) is all about: boxing as 
performance, as entertainment, as 
naughty thrill, and then as other 
things — purgative ritual, religious 
spectacle, martyrdom. Jake La 
Motta, who in his heyday was, by 
most accounts, a vicious, dislikable 
man, here becomes an almost alle- 
gorical figure. He is Violence, the 
Body,. the Savage Within. And 
Scorsese and De Niro purposely 
expunge anything that might 
humanize him or make him endear- 

















De Niro: before and after 





ing. Boxing movies have always been 
bleak and realistic, but Raging Bull 
must be one of the harshest films 
ever made. Shot by Michael Chap- 
man (Taxi Driver, The Wanderers) 
in a grim, high-contrast black-and- 
white, it’s extraordinarily violent, 
and it doesn’t soften its blows with 
plot or character touches; in fact, 
most of the story of La Motta’s life has 
been excised. Scorsese's goals are at 
ence ambitious and perverse. He 
wants to harness the power of movie 
imagery, the unique way that movies 
can be at once stylized and realistic, 
in order to break all the rules of trag- 
edy. In Raging Bull, he attempts to 
create a tragic hero who's no hero at 
all, who is, in fact, wholly repug- 
nant andyet capable of evoking in us 
the pity and terror that are the 
fundamental responses to classical 
tragedy. I think he succeeds — but 
it’s a Pyrrhic victory. Raging Bull 
feels like tragedy, all right, but it’s 
hollow at the center. I can’t imagine 
anyone’s seeing it without being 
awed; I also can’t imagine anyone’s 
really cherishing it. 

Scorsese and De Niro together 
hammered out the script, which had 
already been worked on by Mardik 
Martin and then rewritten by Paul 
Schrader (it’s adapted from La 
Motta’s autobiography, and La 
Motta acted as a consultant). And 
this is the closest study yet of the 
haunted, vicious sort of character 
that has fascinated Scorsese and De 
Niro since they first worked together 
on Mean Streets. Their heroes have 
been people like Travis Bickle, the 
bedeviled cabbie in Taxi Driver, and 
Jimmy Doyle, the self-destructive 
saxophonist in New York, New 
York, men at once alienated and 
alienating. Doyle, of course, was a 
bit of a mess. If you're going to put a 
brute at the center of the story, 
you've got to make him the only 
thing there. But New York, New 
York had sweet, bouncy Liza 
Minnelli, and whenever De Niro’s 
Doyle went on one of his rampages, 
our sympathies immediately flowed 
to her; he'd become the villain. Taxi 
Driver, on the other hand, was a 
triumph, because the only thing that 
shared center stage with Travis 
Bickle was New York City; the 
baroque symbiosis between the 
cabbie and the hell he inhabited was 
hypnotic. But in Raging Bull, every- 
thing is stripped away — color, 
relationships, La Motta’s back- 
ground and past — even character is 
reduced to a single element: vio- 
lence. The hero of this film is 
practically an abstraction, and the 
storyline is but a sketch of his life — 
we see Jake’s close but stormy 
relationship with his brother, Joey 
(Joe Pesci), and his obsessive one 
with Vickie (Cathy Moriarty), the 
teenage glamor girl who becomes his 
second wife; we watch as he refuses 
to deal with the Mob and then, when 
it finally becomes clear that he'll 
never get a shot at the title without 
them, we watch him capitulate; we 
see him win the middleweight 
championship (from Marcel Cerdan 
in 1949), and grow fat and lose it; we 
witness his long slide into ruin: his 
abortive career as the owner of -a 
Miami nightclub, his incarceration 
for allowing a 14-year-old prosti- 
tute to operate in his club; and 
finally, we see his ‘‘comeback”’ as an 
actor and sometime comedian. 
Scorsese’s method is to let the vio- 
lence in the domestic scenes simmer 
until it’s just about to boil over. Then 
— wham — we're thrown into the 
boxing arena, where blows land with 
the sound of timpani and the blood 

Continued on page 18 
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by Philip Zaleski 


wo authors propose to take us ona 
] tour around the universe. Carl 
Sagan and Timothy Ferris are both 
wexperienced guides, with previous excur- 
sions to their credit. Cosmos (Random 
House, 365 pp., $19.95) and Galaxies 
(Sierra Club Books, 182 pp., $75), their 
respective vehicles, are both lavishly out- 
fitted, with a keen eye for fun as well as 
education. At first glance, either voyage 
is worth the payment. But buyers beware: 
one of the tickets is clipped. 

Carl Sagan first came to popular atten- 
tion in 1966 by co-authoring [ntelligent 
Life in the Universe, the Baedeker’s of 
exobiology. Here was someone to watch, 
able to launch his public career on a 
phenomenon so speculative it might not 
even exist. Sagan’s book caught 
America’s* fancy, and his subsequent 


Arts Index 


Films: Popeye 
Stir Crazy 
Flash Gordon ; 
Theater: Stein 
Scrooge 
Alfred Dies 
Music: Beefheart 
Steely Dan 
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Art: Dada * 
Books: Crimson 
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efforts — including The Cosmic Connec- 
tion, The Dragons of Eden, Broca’s Brain, 
and work on the Viking and Voyager ex- 
peditions — blasted him into high orbit. A 
media darling, he proved to be a first-rate 
scientist as well, advancing our knowl- 
edge of planetary astronomy and life’s 
terrestrial origins. As this review appears, 
he stands unchallenged as America’s 
most popular interpreter of science, a 
kind of thinking man’s Captain Kanga- 
roo, bright-eyed and breezy, bounding 
from astrophysics to paleozoology. 

In Cosmos, pulsars and time machines, 
Tlingit Indians and singing whales join in 
a typically eclectic Sagan stew. The pot is 
spiced with equal pinches of brilliance 
and balderdash. It all begins promisingly 
enough, with the impressively Biblical 
“The Cosmos is all that is or ever was or 
ever will be,” and we settle down for an 
authoritative survey of all creation. 

Occasionally, Cosmos delivers. When 
Sagan guides us around his own 
astronomical workbench — piled with 
projects ranging from — multi-national 
probes for stellar civilizations to plans for 
‘‘terraforming’’ Mars into a second, 
unspoiled Earth by seeding it with lichen 
— he is at his best, and we come away 
with our stomachs pleasantly stuffed 
with sugar-coated pills of knowledge. 
The autobiographical passages are 
particularly touching — Sagan as a boy 
lying on his back in a Brooklyn field, try- 
ing to teleport himself to Mars; a memor- 
ial to a friend, Wolf Vishniac, who died in 
Antarctica in the line of scientific duty. 
The book glows with hundreds of 
unusual graphics (culled, by and large, 
from the television show); the first chap- 
ter alone offers a scholarly mock-up of 
the Alexandrian library; weird paintings 
of otherworldly landscapes; and an elec- 
tron micrograph of a mite resembling a 
displaced dinosaur. Although Sagan 
relies too heavily on “lovely,” ‘‘exqui- 
site,’ “‘elegant,’’ and similar adjectives as 
a cheap gloss that substitutes for style, 
now and then he unveils a memorable 
metaphor: ‘Today's white blood cell is 
Je ph 
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“Planets huddle around the sun, the 
source of heat and light, like campers 
around a fire.”’ 

But there are also holes in Sagan’s 
cosmos large. enough in which to lose a 
supernova. Perhaps unwittingly, | this 
book is a monument to cultural imperial- 
ism. A time-line appearing near the end is 
a useful gauge of Sagan’s perspective. 
Listing ‘‘some of the people, machines, 
and events described in this book”’ (note 
the anomalous middle term), it contains 
not a single non-European person, 
machine, or event. This is rather bizarre 
in a book entitled Cosmos. Sagan tries to 
strike a balance; Dogon sculpture, Aztec 
verse, and other third-world items pref- 
ace each chapter and help illustrate the 
text, but they are obviously there more 
for color than for content. When non- 
Western systems of thought are dis- 
cussed in any detail, the tone is often 
condescending: at one point Sagan says 
that primitive creation myths are 
‘‘worthy of our deep respect,”’ but only, it 
turns out, as “a kind of premonition of 
modern astronomical ideas,” or because 
they are ‘quaint’ or ‘‘charming’” (a 
powerful Assyrian creation account is 
printed at length and then so dismissed). 
There is no clue here that mythology 
might be the collective wisdom of 
preliterate societies; in Sagan’s version it 
is just folks “‘inventing stories about un- 
predictable or disgruntled deities.’ 

Sagan isn’t shy about his allegiance; he 
is one of the last of the passionate posi- 
tivists. | measure, therefore I am is the 
dominant axiom, and the measure of a 
civilization becomes the sophistication of 
its machines. Sagan gives the world’s 
great cultures a chance to see it his way; 
it’s just too bad they blew it: ‘‘China and 
India and Mesoamerica would, I think, 
have tumbled to science, too, if only they 
had been given a little more time... . ”’ 

Naturally, in a world where science is 
the only yardstick, any society based on 
non-technological standards is suspect. 
Geographically and culttrally removed 
from the Orient .— which failed his test 


throw Medieval Europe into the docket. 
He loves to brandish that old shibboleth 
‘The Dark Ages,’’ consigning to obliv- 
ion not only Dante and Chaucer, but 
such scientific landmarks as the birth of 
universities and the engineering genius 
behind Gothic cathedrals (his time-line, 
in fact, is blank from 450 AD to 1450 
AD). Similarly, whether or not you agree 
with his fulminations against astrology 
and alchemy, there is something disturb- 
ing about dismissing them as ‘’pseudo- 
science,’ an antiquated term used to write 
off pre-industrial cosmologies. (Literal 
belief in astrology, with its horoscopal 
inanities, is beside the point here; it is, 
however, amusing to note that two of 
Sagan’s exemplary scientists were 
devoted “pseudoscientists’’ as well: Isaac 
Newton eventually abandoned mathe- 
matics and physics as idlers’ hobbies, and 
became a zealous alchemist; Johannes 
Kepler's astronomical breakthroughs 
were byproducts of his search for the 
music of the spheres.) 

Sagan fares no better when he turns to 
philosophy. In his topsy-turvy account, 
Plato, the champion of ‘the freewheeling 
Socratic dialectic, taught ‘the suppres- 
sion of disquieting facts.’’ Both Plato and 
Aristotle are simplified beyond recogni- 
tion, and then condemned for ‘‘serving 
tyrants.”’ But who did not, until 1776? At 
heart, Sagan seems to believe that 
philosophies are right or wrong (Ionians 
were right, Platonists wrong). Is it pos- 
sible, though, that philosophies aren’t 
true-or-false mathematical equations, but 
rather — like the filters used to photo- 
graph the celestial bodies that illustrate 
each chapter — selective devices to reveal 
the elusive colors and contours of the 
cosmos? 

What is the result of this black-and- 
white, mythophobic, technocentric uni- 
verse? Well, you and I are left behind: in 
Sagan’s world, human beings are 
strangely reminiscent of Campbell's 
soup: “I am a collection of water, cal- 
cium and organic molecules called Carl 
Sagan. You are a collection of almost 
identical molecules, with a different 
collective label. But is that all? Is there 
nothing in here but molecules? Some 
people find this idea somehow demean- 
ing fo human dignity. For myself, I find it 
elevating ....” 

Despite the enjoyable patter and anec- 
dotes, Cosmos adds up to a major 
disappointment. Reading it is like trying 
to extract the juice from a cactus — there 
are just too many needles in the way. We 
remember Sagan’s initial declaration that 
“our feeblest contemplations of the Cos- 
mos stir us — there is a tingling in the 
spine, a catch in the breath, a faint sensa- 
tion. .:.’’ ~.and we finish thinking he’s 
describing an allergy. 


+ + * 


Timothy Ferris’s Galaxies accom- 
plishes the impossible; outdoing Prome- 
theus, it snatches the heavenly fires and 
encloses them in a coffee-table format. 
The result is one of the most beautiful 
books I’ve seen. Arranged as an imagi- 
nary journey, Galaxies proceeds out- 
ward from the earth to-the edge of the 
universe. Along the way, Ferris’s lucid 
prose explains the intricate architecture 
of astronomical structures that have baf- 
fled me ever since, as a,kid, I crouched in 
the Long Island mud and peered at the 
stars through a foot-long baketite tube. If 
you think the Magellanic Clouds are 
weather formations that circumnavigate 
the globe, this book is for you. 

Like the best science writers, Ferris 
knows how to concoct a metaphor to 
clarify an abstruse point: the thick bar of 
stars across certain spiral galaxies pro- 
vides equilibrium just as ‘a tightrope 
walker regains his balance by extending 
his arms”; the discs of spiral galaxies 
rotate in differential concentric orbits 
“like runners confined to lanes on a 
track.”’ He is also a master of the startling 
aside: ‘‘Walking bare-foot on earthly soil, 
we might contemplate that every atom of 
the dirt beneath our feet once drifted in 
space That we are part of .the 
galaxies is literally true. The atoms of 
which we are formed were gathered in the 
toilings of a galaxy, their fantastical 
assembly into living creatures was nour- 
ished by the warmth of a sun ina galaxy, 
we look at the galaxies with a galaxy’s 
eye.” 

Ferris’s text, however evocative, is only 
a frame around the photographs. These 
incredible images are drawn from all the 
major observatories in the world save, 
intriguingly, those of the Soviets (who 
perhaps feel as proprietary these days 
toward the heavens as they do toward 
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symphony 








The opening of the 
Metropolitan Center 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


OORAY FOR HARRY LODGE AND 
HIS METROPOLITAN CENTER 
WELCOME TO BOSTONS GREAT 


WHITE WAY read the Wilbur marquee, 
next door to what once was the 
Metropolitan Theater and the Music 
Hall. The 55-year-old, 4200-seat former 
movie palace and rock emporium has 
finally been redesigned, at the cost of $6 
million, to provide major theater, ballet, 
and opera companies with a comfortable 
home in Boston. At the December 5 gala 
‘Premiere,’ the chandeliers in the lobby 
glistened, and their reflected light sparkl- 
ed in the sequins of the gauchely gowned. 
Inside, the crisp orange of the new up- 
holstery and the pale olive, hemmed with 
orange, of the new curtain filled the 
cavernous interior with warmth and 
richness. But cement dust thickly covered 
the best seats, and gusts of cold air blew 
steadily into the hall through the rough- 
edged proscenium and across the make- 
shift orchestra pit. ‘““You can see the 
house is not finished,”’ announced Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Center Trustees 
David C. Crockett. ‘‘Papier-mache and 
glue,’ he said, were used to hold the hall 
together in the all-out, last-ditch effort to 
get it ready in time. ‘‘This is the 
damnedest place I have ever seen,” 
remarked host Dick Cavett, commenting 
on the ‘‘simulated missing plaster’ and 
the 214 (later upped to 500) pounds of 
chewing gum accumulated during the 
massive cleanup. Clearly a lot of effort 
and money had gone into this under- 
taking. Crockett wryly mentioned that, 
like Diogenes, the trustees were still 
searching for someone to name the 
building after. 

One of the thrilling moments came 
when Cavett asked that a curtain marking 
the limits of the old backstage area be 
raised, revealing the awesome new foot- 
ball field of stage-housing. The other, the 
only other, arrived late in the evening 
(almost 11:30 p.m.) when Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, in his Boston debut, led 
Gelsey Kirkland on stage to the quiet 


_ strains of Chopin that began Jerome Rob- 


bins’s Other Dances. This was what peo- 
ple had paid up to $250 a ticket to see, 
and, appropriately, it got the biggest 
hand. Surely no one would have spent 
that kind of money for Dick Cavett, the 
Boston Ballet, Anna Moffo, or Melba 
Moore (a last-minute replacement for 
Aretha Franklin, who, as Cavett quipped, 


‘came down with a very bad case of a 
better offer’). Aretha was sorely missed. 
The show we were presented, up until 
that last entrance, was strictly backwater. 
The Beethoven Leonore Overture No. 3, 
led by Boston Ballet conductor Michel 
Sasson, may have suggested Toscanini, 
but only because through the new 
amplification “‘system’’ (suspended high 
over the stage like some fiendish modern 
green Christmas decoration), it seemed as 
if it had been recorded in 1936. Some 
people in the audience not engaged in 
conversation or arriving late actually 
stood up and craned their necks to see 
whether there was anyone in the 
orchestra pit. (‘It’s a very expensive 
system,’ chirped Metropolitan Center 
President Henry Sears Lodge, responding 
to the loud feedback.) After the ‘‘music,”’ 
Cavett introduced soprano Anna Moffo, 
20 years ago one of the Met’s most 
glamorous Violettas. Moffo still looked 
pretty good in her off-the-shoulder gown 
(rather like Susan Hayward in With a 
Song in My Heart), but the voice is 


another story. Just under three years ago, | 


her comeback in Sarah Caldwell’s 
Stiffelio failed abjectly and was cut short 
due to illness. Her six arias and snappy 
patter (‘I’m Anna Moffo. It's a great 
thrill to be in this wonderful place!’’) bore 
an uneasy resemblance to a nightclub act. 
She used a hand mike with a long, 
swingable cord for free-and-easy 
numbers like ““Musetta’s Waltz’ and the 
“Ballatella’’ from Pagliacci, the shreds of 
her voice unfortunately magnified over 
the PA system. The arias, ranging from 
such operas as Madama Butterfly to The 
Merry Widow, revealed both her inability 
to hit notes (she visibly braces herself for 
the high pitches, and swings wildly) and 
an inability to make any distinction 
between styles or characters. It was em- 
barrassing to watch her return for an en- 
core after the polite applause had ceased. 
Why should someone like Moffo, 
never even a sentimental favorite, have 
been invited to appear? Who could have 
thought she would make an impression 
or attract an audience? Or was 
Baryshnikov, even with Franklin’s 
cancellation, considered enough of a draw 
that most of the celebrity budget could be 
blown on him (he is rumored to have 
been offered $25,000), and any other 
takers could just divvy the leftovers? 
Melba Moore raised similar questions. 





is not unlike strolling through a private 
art gallery of the gods. There are vermil- 
ion, turquoise, and ruby galaxies here; 
galaxies like wedding veils falling 
through the night; whorled blue-white 
spiral galaxies; glowing elliptical gal- 
axies like pointillist pumpkins; dark 
fountains and bright cobwebs of inter- 
stellar dust; planetary nebulae like green 
and blue smoke rings; globular clusters 
like clouds of glittering soap bubbles. The 
celestial jewelry carries its own striking 
set of names: instead of the Hope or Tif- 
fany diamond, we see the Rosette or Eagle 
Nebula, the Sombrero Galaxy, the Coal- 
sack. There are photographs of galaxies 
interacting or colliding, formations 
thousands of light-years across, twisted 
out of shape by immense gravitational 
tides. There are negative prints (black 
stars, white sky), radio maps, x-ray 
images, several line drawings neatly exe- 
cuted by Sarah Landry, and even a 
scallop-framed panoramic centerfold of 
half the Milky Way. Accompanying the 
images is a short, sturdy bibliography 
and one of the best concise astronomical 
glossaries in print. 

Galaxies is a wonderful antidote to 
cultural provincialism. According to 
Ferris, there are approximately one hun- 
dred, billion, galaxies in thé universe. The 


average galaxy contains from one hun- 
dred billion to two hundred billion stars, 
up to ten billion planetary systems, 
perhaps millions of civilizations, and — 
an awful possibility — tens of thousands 
of book reviewers. .This plethora of 
worlds produces in many people a most 
curious reaction, the simultaneous 
experience of contradictory emotions, 
such as awe and exasperation, and clash- 
ing sensations, like invigoration and ver- 
tigo. Ferris confesses that ‘‘Stolid indeed 
is the student of galaxies who has felt no 
sense whatever of dislocation (or) disen- 
franchisement ....”’ 

What remains when these feelings 
disperse? Wonder at the astonishing 
cohesion of this universe of ours, flung 
apart by the Big Bang and drawn together 
by gravity; amazement that somehow, in 
the midst of these gigantic forces, human 
beings manage to flourish.-This extraor- 
dinary mystery provokes responses rang- 
ing from prayer to scientific curiosity, 
depending on your point of view. The 
universe, it seems, is wide and deep 
enough for all philosophies. The glori- 
ous images of Galaxies overwhelm the 
futile reductionism of Cosmos; these 
photographs are, in the deepest sense, a 
coherent philosophy without words. In 
the end, the universe speaks for itself. @ 








Stuart Rosner 





She has considerable natural resources in 
her vocal cords, but not an-ounce of taste, 
personal style, or sincerity. (“You're very 
kind. Thank you so very much.... To 
me the most precious time between an in- 
fant and an adult is lullaby time, and to 
me one of the most beautiful lullabies 
ever written is this one by Mister George 
Gershwin,” etc.) She sounded, by turns, 
like Streisand, Diana Ross, Billy Eckstine, 
Sarah Vaughan, and, a sad reminder, 
Aretha (completely and_ sensationally 
herself on Saturday Night Live the 
following night). Moore’s high notes 
were extremely unsteady, except at the 
highest volume, and always — even with 
the microphone at waist level — pierc- 
ingly shrill. ‘My ears are killing me,” 
remarked someone behind me, exiting. 
Everywhere hands were pressed tight to 
ears. Later, the PA system kept switching 
on and off so that one couldn’t hear what 
she was saying — this time something 
about a ‘Melba toast’’ and peace in the 
world. It was hard to say which was 
worse — the queasy moments without 
amplification or the painful ones with. 
The person next to me, with his fingers in 
his ears, and huddled in his heavy winter 
coat, its elbows dirty with cement dust, 
suddenly began to shake with laughter: 
‘I can’t believe these are the most expen- 
sive seats I ever had.” 

I suppose it was unavoidable that the 
Boston Ballet, which will have its perma- 
nent performing home at the 
Metropolitan Center, should be included 
in the opening festivities. It at least 
was less painful than Moffo or Moore, if 
for no other reason than that one didn’t 
have to listen. The speakers were shut 
off, or toned down, and — with difficulty 
— one could hear live music coming out 
of the pit. The dancing, however, was at 
best competent and uninspired — the 
soloists in the Sugar Plum pas de deux 
hardly looking at each other, grins frozen 
on their inexpressive faces (or perhaps 
they were simply freezing). The ballerina 
leading the “Waltz of the Flowers” had 
on a costume resembling a corset with an 
uneven fringe of gauze. The hideous 
Nutcracker sets descended smoothly 
from above in record time, proving only 
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that no possible amount of technical 
sophistication will ever fill a hole gaping 
with the absence of taste. 

In comparison, Other Dances, a minor 
Robbins “piano ballet’’ choreographed 
for Baryshnikov and Natalia Makarova at 
the American Ballet Theater in 1976, 
seemed like King Lear. It wasn’t the ideal 
Baryshnikov vehicle, lacking the flam- 
boyance of a traditional display piece or 
the breathtaking inventiveness of a 
Balanchine pas de deux. He rather 
overplayed his comic moments and un- 
derplayed the leaps. He might have been 
tired (by the time he went on, the 
program was over an hour behind 
schedule) or cold; he seemed a little 
heavy, and somewhat reluctant. Still, 
there was Baryshnikov! And no apologies 
needed ‘to be made for Gelsey Kirkland. 
She was astonishing — dancing full out, 
constantly taking enormous risks in her 
off-balance spins, yet emotionally fo- 
cused in her combination of innocence and 
warm sexiness, tensile strength and 
fragility, spontaneity and control. Some 
inner force seemed to keep pushing itself 
to the surface, filling every gesture with 
meaning, making every step seem a 
necessity. For 15 minutes, with Kirkland, 
one had the sense that what one was see- 
ing couldn’t possibly have been better. 

At the ‘‘Champagne Stage Party and 
Dedication with the Stars’ (available 
only to the $250 ticket-holders and 
attended by neither Baryshnikov nor 
Kirkland), Crockett announced the 
‘“‘wonderful success’’ of the evening and 
read a plaque on which the Metropolitan 
Center Foundation promised ‘to provide 
physical excellence for the performing 
arts as well as to provide funds to broadly 
encourage these arts in Boston.’’ The 
opening gala had little directly to do with 
either of these promises — there’s still a 
long way to go to keep them. But Angela 
Lansbury is coming in Sweeney Todd, 
Rex Harrison in My Fair Lady, the 
Metropolitan Opera, the Royal Ballet, 
the New York City Ballet. This 
“Premiere” offered a tantalizing hint of 
what might soon become accessible to us 


again — and too much of what we've. 


already had enough of. a 
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Blow me down: Robin Williams as Popeye and Shelle 


y Duvall as Olive Oyl 


Anchors awry 


‘Popeye’ takes a dive 


by David Chute 


POPEYE. Directed by Robert Altman. 
Written by Jules Feiffer. With Robin 
Williams, Shelley Duvall, Paul Smith, 
Ray Walston, and Paul Dooley. At 
Cinema 57 and the Allston, and in the 
suburbs. 


he crumbling seacoast hamlet of 
Sweethaven, a warren of tilting 
chimneys, sway-backed roofs, and 


corkscrew banisters, has been bleached 
by the sun to the flaky gray color of an 


old wasps’ nest — and the dazzled bugs 
are still in residence. Through this pictur- 
esque junkyard of a village wanders a 
populace that seems composed of rant- 
ing bag ladies, winos, and the pasty vic- 
tims of genetic slip-ups. One furtive 
oldster skulks about apologizing obses- 
sively to anyone who'll listen; there’s a 
contortionist who can scrunch his head 
right down between his shoulder blades, 
like a nervous turtle, and a bandy-legged 
geek in a hermit’s mangy furs, who hoots 





and capers, or crawls by frantically on all 
fours, muttering to himself: By faith- 
fully retaining the physical abnormal- 
ities, the monomanias, and the fine- 
drawn, packed frames of a comic strip in 
his live-action Popeye, Robert Altman 
induces the sense of being shut up in a 
cuckoo’s nest, along with the Sterno 
casualties. and pinheads. Instead of cre- 
ating normalized equivalents, Altman has 
gone after the most exact duplicates 
possible of cartoon physiognomies and 
effects: Robin Williams’s Popeye has 
rubber simulacra of the familiar bulbous 
forearms, which he can twirl like pro- 
pellers when squaring off to deliver a 
punch. And when attacked, a Sweet- 
haven denizen can take off like a rocket 
and land unhurt, or curl up and roll down 
an incline like a runaway tire, or twirl 
around until he drills a neat, round hole 
in a wooden floor. The cartoonish stunts 

Continued on page 16 





Stir it up 


Suffering in the Sunbelt 


by Alan Stern 


STIR CRAZY. Directed by Sidney 
Poitier. Written by Bruce Jay Friedman. 
With Gene Wilder, Richard Pryor, 
George Stanford Brown, and Jobeth 
Williams. At the Charles and the Circle, 
and in the suburbs. 


alking out of Stir Crazy, you 
W may happen to glance at your 
reflection and notice that the 


grin on it is somewhat twisted. This is a 
comedy — a gentle comedy, mind you — 
dealing with sadism, castration, sodomy, 
and bondage, and the impulse to smile is 
constantly at war with the feeling that 
you ought to be appalled. In the film’s 
prologue, which is set in New York, Gene 
Wilder sits in a bar and tries to convince 
Richard Pryor that they ought to leave 
the city and head for the Southwest. New 
Yorkers are too high-strung and 
aggressive, he argues. In the Sunbelt, 
‘‘you just smile and they pour money out 
on you.” As if to prove the point, a 
Puerto Rican cabby chases a renegade 
fare into the bar, and a fist-fight ensues. 
Wilder, ever the optimist, gets up to 
demonstrate that all differences can be 
settled with warmth and understanding; 
as. he lectures these two on the 
brotherhood of man, the cabby 
unnoticed by Wilder — picks up a pair of 
pliers and grabs his adversary by the 
balls. The argument grinds to a halt, and 
Wilder returns to his table wearing a 
smug, self-satisfied expression. Wilder is 
at his most ebullient in this movie, and it 
would have been easy for him to jerk a 
elaughy out of .us,.except. that Sidney 


Poitier, who directed, prolongs the 
tension by going for the, um, pliers, and 
so we — at least the men in the audience — 
hold our breaths and pray. 

Most of the film takes place in an 
indeterminate part of the Sunbelt, where 
these two New Yorkers are framed for 
bank robbery and sentenced to 125 years 
in prison. But the spirit of that New York 
bar scene keeps intruding in one form or 
another. All the gags are overshadowed 
by the threat of violence, but since the 
violence never actually erupts, our 





responses remain pent up for most of the 
film. Indeed, Stir Crazy plays against so 
many expectations that I wouldn't be 
surprised if it never finds its audience. 
The coming attractions, which show 
Wilder and -Pryor prancing around in 
woodpecker outfits and, later, strutting 
down a prison corridor shouting ‘I’m 
baaaad!’’, suggest an outrageous, jivy 
film that never materializes. And Pryor, 
whose appeal is probably stronger and 
better-defined than Wilder’s, is relegated 
to the role of sidekick. With the possible 
exception of the ‘‘baaad” sequence, he 
never gets a chance to cut loose. 

The screenplay for Stir Crazy is 
credited to Bruce Jay Friedman, whose 
humor is usually sharper and blacker 
than in this film. One of Friedman’s 
stories served as the basis for the movie 
The Heartbreak Kid, and in both movies 
you can feel the cruelty straining against 

Continued on page 15 
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Dino the 
Merciless 
The new ‘Flash’ 
fizzles 


by Frederick Rappaport 


FLASH GORDON. Directed by Mike 
Hodges. Written by Lorenzo Semple Jr. 
With Sam J. Jones, Melody Anderson, 
Topol, and Max von Sydow. At Cinema 
57 and the Circle, and in the suburbs. 


producer Dino De Laurentiis, whose 

last Christmas gift to moviegoers was 
King Kong, has obviously invested a lot 
of money in dazzling sets, Frederick’s-of- 
Neptune costume designs, and gee-whiz 
special effects. But this witless put-on 
seems hardly worth the effort. Based on 
the old Alex Raymond Comic strip and 
the subsequent Buster Crabbe movie 
serials, De Laurentiis’s version is one 
long, self-conscious jeer that denies the 
material any respect. Some may call this 
camp; I call it condescension. 

To be sure, the Buster Crabbe cliff- 
hangers were themselves incredibly hoky, 
what with all those tree-men and shark- 
men and lion-men brandishing their tin- 
plated zap guns. But they were played 
and executed with such straight-faced 
gusto that the result was elemental enter- 
tainment: involving, suspenseful, and 
endearingly dumb. Superficially, at least, 
the new script, by Lorenzo Semple Jr. 
(Pretty Poison, King Kong), retains the 
plot of the original 1936 serial. Earth is 
slowly being destroyed by that evil inter- 
galactic megalomaniac, Ming the Merci- 
less (Max von Sydow), and with the fate 
of the world hanging in the balance, Flash 
(Sam J. Jones), Dale Arden (Melody 
Anderson), and Dr. Zarkov (Topol) blast 
off to do battle with Ming on his planet, 
Mongo, where the emperor keeps his 
subjects at war with one another to 
ensure his despotic rule. The changes at 
first seem small, but they soon become 
telling: Flash is now a NY Jets quarter- 
back (and an all-American simp); Dale is 
a travel agent in the process of “getting 
her head together’; Dr. Zarkov has 
become a_.bellowing paranoid. The 
villains they battle may be cosmic fas- 
cists, but it’s a measure of our heroes’ 
appeal (and of the cynical sensibility they 
spring from) that one would just as soon 
see Ming and his rotters succeed. 

The director, Mike Hodges, has made a 
couple of stylish, affectionate genre films 
in the past (Get Carter, Pulp), so I’m 
inclined to lay only marginal blame at his 
feet. The real culprit behind the film’s 
steamroller-camp approach, I suspect, is 
Semple, the scenarist who resurrected 
Batman in the ‘60s and turned him into a 
pop joke for a decade that thrived on 
myth-debunking. It would seem to be 
this same glib satirical vision of Ameri- 
can heroism that turns Flash, Dale, and 
Zarkov into buffoons. Of course, a little 
help from the actors doesn’t hurt. As 
played by Sam J. Jones, Flash has all the 
comeliness of a Playgirl centerfold 
(which, unsurprisingly, he once was), 
and. absolutely no flair either for the 
spoken word or for acts of derring-do. 
Like his soul-sister Bo Derek, whose doll- 
like husband he played in ‘10,’’ Jones is 
the personification of vacant beauty — a 
pop bimbo. Semple, De Laurentiis, and 
their casting directors (Mary Selway and 
Michael.McLean) reveal their contempt 
for the public by implying that heroic 
aspirations can now be satisfied by a 
bland and lifeless male model. Maybe 
we're supposed to find it a hoot. But to 
watch Jones battle his way through 
hordes of Ming’s minions, let alone 
inspire a revolution, isn’t so much an 
absurdist joke as a coy little snicker. As if 
to balance Jones's colorless emoting, the 
filmmakers have let Topol do his road- 
show Theodore Bikel number, gesturing 
constantly and shrieking to underscore 
his big lines (‘“They can’t beat the human 
spirit!’’). Personally, I take it as an affront 
that this vaudevillian has been chosen to 
represent human indomitability. We hu- 
mans have enough worries 

Now Melody Anderson has an 
appealingly puffy, tough-tender look 
(she resembles a young Eileen Brennan) 
and a wise-alecky way with a line that 
would have made her an enjoyable match 
for a more substantial Flash. But for 
Jones?-I could understand her drooling 

=f Continued on page 10 
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Auld lang Stein 


by Carolyn Clay 


GERTRUDE STEIN GERTRUDE 
STEIN GERTRUDE STEIN by Marty 
Martin. Directed by Milton Moss. Set by 
Anne Gibson. Lighting by Ruth Roberts. 
Costume by Garland Riddle. With Pat 
Carroll. Presented by the Boston 
University Celebrity Series at the Boston 
University Theater through December 
13. 


ere, at last, is the one-person play 
H that answers the question: was 
Gertrude Stein the Perle Mesta of 
Paris? As ‘‘the century’s most contro- 
versial hostess,” less given to action than 
acumen, and famous for the company she 
kept, she makes an ideal subject for a 
monodrama. After all, Stein was a one- 
woman show, with an audience that 
included Picasso, Matisse, Apollinaire, 
Hemingway, and, of course, in the front 
row, Alice B» Toklas. Quite apart from 
her writings, around which controversy 
still simmers, she made a legend of herself 
doing precisely what actress Pat Carroll 
does here: holding court, at 27 Rue de 
Fleurus, for three decades the Grand Cen- 
tral Station of art and literary salons. 
Stein, with her penchant for sayings 
things thrice, would write about herself 
in the third person, as she did in The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. What 
playwright Marty Martin has done, for 
the most part, in transforming that book 
into Gertrude Stein Gertrude Stein Ger- 
trude Stein, is pare and put the author 
center stage. Still, as someone said, a rose 
is a rose is a rose. And the life, loves, and 
loathings of Gertrude Stein are a verita- 
ble garden, complete with thorns — most 
of which are stuck in the aesthetic hide of 
Stein’s critic brother, Leo, with whom she 
shared her “‘inner life’’ for almost 40 
years but with whom she broke, bitterly, 
in 1913. (He took the Cezannes; she took 
the Picassos.) It is arguable that Carroll 
makes too much of these arch put-downs, 
rendering Stein something of a talk-show 
comedienne, closer to Bea Arthur's 


Maude than to Picasso’s mysterious por- 
trait. But she is funny, and, as Heming- 
way allegedly said, a bitch is a bitch is a 
bitch. 

In the play, Alice B. Toklas, the art 
world’s answer to Tonto, is asleep in an 
offstage bedroom. Thus alone, her famed 
companion regales us with remem- 
brances of things, associations, incidents 
past — from le banquet Rousseau, a 
drunken dinner given by Picasso and his 
then wife, Fernande, in honor of Rous- 
seau, at which the menu consisted of 
nothing but spinach, to the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, which brought Stein 
Alice B. Toklas. It is 1938, on the eve of 
the couple’s eviction from 27 Rue de 
Fleurus, and the salon is a sea of crates, 
unpacked possessions, and priceless art 
(dullish projections on a back wall), 
through which our huge, brown-caf- 
taned hostess trods, in her sandals and 
socks, like a smug bohemian Jesus with a 
Friar Tuck haircut. By now in her sixties, 
Stein is pleased at being mistaken, upon 
occasion, for a bishop, but she seems 
most comfortable in the role of God: 
Stein discovered Picasso, she implies, and 
there was light. 

If Gertrude Stein Gertrude Stein Ger- 
trude Stein has a fault, other than those 
intrinsic to monodrama, it is that there is 
too much name-dropping to seem credi- 
ble in the aging Stein. Surely by now she 
is used to being a friend — she would say, 
fellow genius — of Picasso. Yet it seems, 
in the first act, that if Stein mentions the 
painter one more time, the duck will come 
down and she’ll win a hundred dollars. 
Of course, some of the artist-anecdotes 
are wonderful: it seems that the Steins’ 
housekeeper, Helene, couldn’t stand 
Matisse, so she always fried his eggs; the 
same ingredients were used, she main- 
tained, but frying conveyed less respect. 

Luckily, in the second act, Carroll 
decides to delve beneath the cigar and 
caftan, to look behind the ego and the 
fascinating entourage. And she displays 





“Oh, Leo, you shouldn't have. A Picasso!” 


some insight into the contradictory 
woman who was Jewish Buddha, surro- 
gate mother, and wise child to some of the 
great talents of the century. Interest- 
ingly, Gertrude Stein Gertrude Stein Ger- 
trude Stein focuses less on the Stein- 
Toklas relationship than on Stein’s sym- 
biotic relationship, and later rivalry, with 
Leo, who finally declared his sister's 
attempts at “Cubist” writing ‘‘trash,’’ her 
companion ‘‘a choking vine,’’ and aban- 
doned 27 Rue de Fleurus for. Florence. 
This focus on the Gertrude/Leo relation- 
ship and its eventual disintegration 
works, as it reveals not only Stein’s vul- 


nerability but also her passion for 
abstract art: she is genuinely angry at 
Leo’s rejection of the movement. 

It seems fitting that Gertrude Stein, 
who nurtured so many artistic careers, 
has posthumously resuscitated Pat Car- 
roll’s — which has been on the wane since 
the golden age of television. It now 
appears that Carroll has spent the last 
decade getting fat enough to play Ger- 
trude Stein. She is, and she gives a bra- 
vura performance, big but not hammy, 
and, in the later portions of the play, 
quite sensitive — especially in conveying 

Continued on page 20 





A little 
Dickens 


by Carolyn Clay 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL: SCROOGE 
AND MARLEY, adapted from the 
Charles Dickens story by Israel Horo- 
vitz. Directed by Peter Frisch. Produc- 
tion designed by Eric. Levenson. Cos- 
tumes by Ann Wallace. With Orson 
Bean, Michael Balcanof, Mary Chalon, 
Ted Davis, Jacqueline French, Jay Alan 
Ginsberg, Conrad Jameson, Cecile Mann, 
Bart McCarthy, David Rothauser, Steve 
Sweeney, Joseph Wilkins, Seth Gold- 
stein, Christie Ray, John Counts, Mi- 
chael Beatrice, Jenny Yarlot, Karen 
O’Reilly,-.Jonas Goldstein, and Carson 
Jones. 


here is eerie music and a painful 
{ creak as Jacob Marley’s coffin 
slowly opens and its ghoulish in- 
habitant pops up like some geriatric jack- 
in-the-box. Marley, with his gray jaw tied 
up in a handkerchief as if to assuage some 
hellish toothache and his chains jingling 
like Christmas bells, is to serve as our 
tour guide, whilst his former business 
partner, Ebenezer Scrooge, journeys from 
miserly misery to generous senescence in 
the company of assorted Christmas 
spirits. So, deck the halls with boughs of 
garlic; Merry Christmas and Happy 
Halloween. Welcome to Israel Horovitz’s 
spookily sentimental adaptation ,of A 
Christmas Carol, aptly titled Scrooge and 
Marley. 

The Charles Playhouse, which is pro- 
ducing it for the first time, hopes that 
Scrooge and Marley will become a hoky 
holiday tradition for theater-goers of all 
ages. And the kickoff production is fes- 
tive, funky, and full of humbug. The 
ectoplasmic Marley has a habit of enter- 
ing and disappearing to the poof of flash- 
pots that fill the theater with smoke and 
the eyes of children with delight. None- 
theless, he can be seen, oftener than not, 





Tiny Tim (Carson Jones) conquers 
Scrooge (Orson Bean). 


shuffling off his immortal coil as the fog 
clears. And when Scrooge, like a reluc- 
tant Wendy, takes off through the bed- 
room window with a Neptune-like Ghost 
of Christmas Past, we see what looks like 
a mop fly off into the wings. Eventually 
the Ghost of Christmas Present turns up, 
jaunty, jolly, and decked out in tons of 
plastic grapes — like an actor in a Fruit of 
the Loom ad. He sits above the stage, 
across from Marley’s dusty coffin, on a 
throne flanked by ‘’Man’s children, 
Ignorance and Want,” who look like pa- 
pier-mache Munsters. Bob Cratchit’s 
children, on the other hand, look like 
19th-century Waltons (surely one is 
named Jim-Bob Cratchit) and are as sweet 
and as wholesome as bread pudding. If 
anything will inspire Tiny Tim to walk, it 
will be the need to escape from such 
beatitude. Best of all, the reformed 
Scrooge, jigging around like Statler or 
Waldorf on uppers, dispenses a poultry- 
man to the starving Cratchits with a real, 
dead, unplucked turkey — necessary, no 

Continued on page 15 





Israel at peace 


by Michael Bronski 


ALFRED DIES by Israel Horovitz. 
Directed by Paul Dervis. Production 
designed by Stephen Kent. With Robert 
Deveau, Stephen Kent, Kathleen Isbell, 
and Donna Asali. At the Inman Square 
Alley Theater, Thursdays through Sun- 
days through December 28. 


lfred Dies is the third installment 
A of Israel Horovitz’s ‘“The Alfred 

Trilogy,’’ an ambitious cycle of 
three full-length plays that, with a quar- 
tet of one-acts, form ‘“The Wakefield 
Plays.” In toto, a five-night theatrical 
extravaganza is being presented, for the 
first time in its entirety, at Cambridge’s 
Inman Square Alley Theater. 

For those of you who tuned in late: 
Alfred L. Webber, a self-made million- 
aire, has returned to his home town of 
Wakefield; Massachusetts, to uncover his 
past. In Alfred the Great, the first of the 
series, he discovers the murder of his 
brother, and an incestuous relationship 
between his former love and her 
husband/brother (both of whom die in a 
suicide/murder). Our Father’s Failing 
finds Alfred confronting the awful truth 
that, at the age of 10, he murdered his 
mother and her lover and buried the evi- 
dence in the back yard with his baseball 
cards. 

More secrets are unearthed in Alfred 
Dies. It seems that Alfred’s wife, Emily, is 
actually his sister and that Emily’s 
mother, Roxy, is an ex-lover of his 
mother’s murdered paramour. Got that? 
Now Emily, Roxy, and Lynch (the 
surviving brother of the sibling-spouses 


killed in part one) have imprisoned 


Alfred beneath the bandstand on the 
Wakefield Common, where they intend 
to try and punish him for his crimes. 
Horovitz has tried to actualize the 
claustrophobia and metaphoric inces- 
tuousness of small-town life, but he can’t 
seem to. decide. whether. the Wakefield 


Plays are high farce or low tragedy. There 
are some clever turns of phrase and some 
clever twistings of the family tree in 
Alfred Dies, but beneath all the incest 
and intrigue there is very little emotional 
continuity. Characters rant one moment 
and crack jokes the next. And without 
any consistent tone or focus, the play 
veers between bad Beckett and bad Albee. 

Horovitz, who begins with some inter- 
esting ideas, seems to sink in the mire of 
his own metaphor. Eventually, even he 
must wonder: what's it all about, Alfie? 
Does all of this incest, murder, and guilt 
betoken a profound psychological break- 
down of family structure, complex inter- 
play between the sexes, the problem of 
“man” trying to exist in an ever-shrink- 
ing universe — or are the issues just 
incest, murder, and guilt? Critic Martin 
Esslin has called the trilogy ‘‘a modern 
Oresteia.’’ Horovitz’s inspiration may lie 
in Greek tragedy, but, ultimately, it is the 
dramatist, not his hero, who seems to 
suffer from “‘hubris.”’ 

The Alley Theater, on the other hand; 
can take genuine pride in what it has 
done, so far, with this dinosaur of a proj- 
ect. Director Paul Dervis has, in fact, 
made the dinosaur as palatable as 
younger meat. The actors struggle to 
make the capricious histronics believ- 
able, and Kathleen Isbell, as the angry 
Emily, has a power that gives the piece 
some focus. But if Emily is the thread that 
holds the play together, Alfred is all loose 
ends. Robert Deveau, alternating 
between hysterics and wisecracks, does 
his best to knit them together; alas, the 
part is frayed beyond redemption. Donna 
Asali and Stephen Kent are competent as 
Roxy and Lynch, but their characters 
have been trapped too long in Wakefield 
to be very interesting. 

Horovitz is an ambitious playwright, 
and not without talent. But ambition and 
talent must intersect, and the crossraads 


doesn’t seem to be.in Wakefield. = 
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Music 
Captain 
Outrageous 


Beefheart 
approximates 


the blues 
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by Michael Bloom 


survivor’ stories: the hoary old 
barnstormer who’s paid infinite dues 
ultimately wins stardom, vindicating 
himself as well as whatever musical 
bywater he represents for his 15 minutes 
of fame. And the statistics of Don Van 
Vliet’s career lend themselves too well to 
that rap: he’s stumped substantially the 
same turf for over 15 years, and well over 
half of his 11 albums are out of print. But 
there are too many oddities in the real 
story for such a simple formula. The 
remarkable story is not that he’s reformed 
his Magic Band four times, but that he’s 
had to teach them how to play his music. 
There is no genre that can wholly 
envelope him, and, needless to say, 
nobody else sounds like Captain 
Beefheart 
To underscore his uniqueness, 
Beefheart doesn’t even consider himself a 
musician, nor music a worthwhile 


I t smacks too readily of those fatuous 


activity—except, as he once said, ‘as an 


i 
The man with the heart of a Gila monster 


irritant.” But when his upstanding 
American parents frowned severely upon 
his intent to pursue painting and 
sculpture, he countered by assembling 
the likes of Ry Cooder and Frank Zappa 
into blues bands with names like the 
Soots, which he then chopped and 
channeled into seemingly :ree-form 
vamps — prototypes of the polyrhythms 
that still form the crux of his work. His 
endless dalliance with record labels began 
with a single for A&M, a cover of ‘Diddy 
Wah Diddy” that’s extremely collectible 
nowadays. Safe As Milk, Strictly 
Personal, and Mirror Man, on the now 
defunct Buddah and Blue Thumb labels, 
would probably have qualified him for 
little more than psychedelic footnote 
status, despite flashes of brilliance (he 
still plays “Abba Zaba,’’ from Safe, in 
concert). 

Then in 1969, Zappa produced the 
seminal Trout Mask Replica — a brilliant 
album, to be sure, but it saddled Beefheart 








with the no-commercial-potential stigma 
of being a Zappa protege, a tag as untrue 
as it was unfortunate. Langdon Winner’s 
reminiscence in Stranded details some of 
Trout Mask’s poetic and rhythmic 
innovations. As to its influence, suffice it 
to say that the primacy of Trout Mask is 
one of the very few points of agreement 
between punks and progressivists. 
Warner Brothers stuck it out with the 
Captain for three more albums. Beefheart 
developed aspects of his rhythmic lan- 
guage — the best, Lick My Decals Off 
Baby, invented a whole vocabulary of 
percussion counterpoint (the band at that 
point included only one guitarist, but two 
drummers); The Spotlight Kid harped 
(pun intentional) on the Delta-blues train 
motif; and Clear Spot (with pop producer 
Ted Templeman) mined soul grooves. But 
clearly, he also began to entertain record 
company blandishments to commercialize 
his sound, and his next contract, with 
Mercury, was disastrous. He replaced the 


Magic Band of Trout Mask (who 
recorded two fine albums on their own as 
Mallard) with session players and 
released the slick Unconditionally 
Guaranteed and the shoddy Blue Jeans 
and Moonbeams — winning no new fans, 
and alienating most of his old ones. At 
the nadir of his career, he was reduced to 
living on welfare in a trailer park, and 
even joining the Mothers. 

During his retirement, of course, the 
new wave erupted, many of its finest 
practitioners lionizing Beefheart as major 
inspiration. Beefheart doesn’t think much 
of them — indeed, seldom acknowledges 
the existence of any music besides his 
own — but his re-emergence in 1978, with 
a new band of long-term fans, and 
Warner's release of Shiny Beast (Bat 
Chain Puller), was mighty timely, Punk- 
sensitized ears could: more easily 
apprehend his rhythmic savagery and 
modulated rasp, not to mention the 
numerous ideas that new wavers have 
digested, or regurgitated, from him. It 
could have happened then, but another 
label shuffle prevented the release of Doc 
at the Radar Station (Virgin/Atlantic) 
until this fall. By now every supporter he 
still has is pulling for him — Lester 
Bangs’s interview in Musician is the best 
of a stampede of favorable press, and 
mere days before his two-night stand at 
the Paradise, he played two of his latest 
songs on Saturday Night Live. Not that 
this attention can compensate for the 
tender ministrations of his labels: 
Atlantic is allegedly refusing a second 
printing, though the first is nearly sold 
out, and suing him to boot — for $2 
million he'll never possess. Captain 
Beefheart isn’t much of a survivor, partly 
because he’s a victim — but one who 
refuses to fall over and die. 

The present wisdom on Beefheart 
includes a revisionist view that.Zappa, 
while pretending to help codify his sound 
for Trout Mask, was actually ripping off 
Beefheart’s concepts wholesale. This 
notion seems based largely on the echoes 
in both men’s work of the R&B they both 
grew up with, and the total compositional 
control they exercise on their bands. | 
can’t buy it; I doubt either could make 
much use of the other's working 
methods. Zappa, a (self-)trained 
musician, writes out his scores, often in 
blatant and derisive imitation of 
American kitsch. Moreover, he thinks 
horizontally he achieves his 
characteristic effect with artful segues 
between his melodies and his parodies. 
But Beefheart assumes that notes on 

Continued on page 16 





Steely Dan’s 
gilt and atonement 


by John Piccarella 


he common critical take on Steely 
i Dan, that Fagen and Becker are 
great subversive pop saboteurs, 
doesn’t mean much after punk. From the 
New York Dolls to Blondie and the Cars, 
the three-minute pop song form has been 
trashed and transformed. And Steely Dan 
has outgrown that ambition anyway. 
Fagen and Becker have accomplished for 
‘progressive’ rock what they once did 
for AM. But the great paradox of their 
late-’20s work wasn’t that they slipped 
ultra-hip ideas into easy-listening 
FMOR, but that they made art that 
invested the most mundane conventions 
with more content than such _ tropes 
deserved. For its wealth of all-star musi- 
cianship, their new album Gaucho — their 
first in three years (while their ‘76 and ‘77 
records acknowledged disco, they simply 
waited out punk) — shuffles by without 
calling much attention to the complex 
undercurrents of its unobtrusive mid- 
tempo surface. 

Like the best practitioners of the LA 
sound — the half-rock, half-Muzak that 
dominated FM before new wave — Fagen 
and Becker apply those production values 
like a lacquer over the real surfaces of 
their raw materials. But unlike the melo- 
dic English blues base of Fleetwood Mac, 
the Texas/Frisco blue-eyed rhythm and 
boogie of Boz Scaggs, or the bikers-party 
music of the Doobie Brothers, Fagen and 
Becker’s swing and bop rock is pretty 
sophisticated to begin with. Only Joni 
Mitchell has been so ambitious with this 
sound. But although Tom Scott is Tom 
Scott (ditto the Brecker Brothers), Fagen 
and Becker’s wit and formalism force 
such musicians to unprecedented con- 
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cision, while Mitchell’s literary and musi- 
cianly pretensions just encourage their 
natural tendency toward ostentatious 
doodling. 

Although it was always slick, Steely 
Dan wasn’t always the session man’s 
conglomerate it is now. Throughout the 
uneven debut and early masterpieces, 
Pretzel Logic and Countdown to Ecstasy, 
it was a rocking, if not a gigging, band. 
But while the lesser half of Countdown 
was boogie filler, probably designed to 
keep restless lead guitarist Jeff Baxter 
happy, its best songs were already exem- 
plary of their later style of surreal under- 
statement and jazzy arrangements. On 
Katy Lied, the group’s weakest effort, 
Baxter left anyway, and in the process of 
discovering that seven different guitar- 
ists couldn’t substitute flashflood leads 
for the solidity of a real band, Fagen and 
Becker also found out they didn’t need 
one. 
1976's The Royal Scam forged a new 
studio-session aesthetic, proving that a 
hot chart arrangement, a good hook, and 
cameo solo spots would in fact fill the 
space of a working band with seasoned 
material. And on songs like ‘“The Fez,” 
they showed, with commercial success, 
that a well-produced movie-score pas- 
sage and a catchy upbeat rhythm could 
sustain even less than a half-song’s worth 
of lyrics. On 1977’s Aja, they took this 
sound-over-matter approach even 
further; with the exotic textures and 
Wayne Shorter’s guest appearance, the 
title cut was a sexy masterpiece. But while 
chops and production values set new 
standards of clarity and elegance, and 
‘Deacon Blues’ and ‘‘Black Cow’ were 


their most substantial compositions in 
years, Aja was thick with filler, taking up 
much of its space with commissioned 
solos. 

For its bracing rhythms and whole-is- 
more-than-the-sum conceptual unity I 
prefer The Royal Scam. Every song that 
is a song on that record is about some 
drastic action — a divorce, an affair, 
plastic surgery, even getting killed — 
aimed at escaping the. identity one is 
stuck with. The title cut, about immigra- 
tion, presents a whole culture that thinks 
a change in locale will change identity. To 
me, this delusion, that you can live some- 
thing down, is what Steely Dan has 
always been about. (‘Any world that I’m 
welcome to is better than the one I come 
from.” Or: ‘I'll never go back to my old 
school.’’ Or: “I’m through with Buzz.’’) 
Explicitly, Fagen and Becker’s hermetic 
existence as LA studio professionals has 
been a flight from bad vibes gone by — 
touring, fronting a band, living back East. 
Their great song of the late ‘70s, Aja’s 
“Deacon Blues,” lingers on this, their 
great theme. The Deacon’s ambition to 
“learn to work the saxophone” is a close 
parallel to Steely Dan’s own jazz aspira- 
tions. And however uprooted this 
strangest of Steely Dan’s underworld 
characters, he will get his new identity: 
‘They got a name for the winners in this 
world/I want a name when I lose.” 

Recorded mostly in New York, Gaucho 
is an extended commentary on LA living. 
Like Aja the album is organized with its 
three lengthiest and most substantial cuts 
on side one. Prodded by sharp horn 
charts and choir-like backing vocals, the 
songs are built around signature Steely 
Dan grooves — offhand electric piano 
sketching chord changes against union- 
scale funk rhythms — crisp and casual. 
Rather than catching your ear with a 
world-class soloist (Mark Knopfler’s 
“solo guitar’’ appearance on the album's 
slightest cut hardly deserves the credit), 
Gaucho shores up its structures with 
horn-section passages and meaningful 


bridges and tags that rely heavily on the 
back-up singers for hooks. 

“Babylon Sisters’ opens the album 
with a vision of weekend utopia. After 
the seductive two-part chorus, a wander- 
ing flugelhorn accents the gradual disillu- 
sionment: . it’s cheap but it’s not 
free/... I’m not what I used to be.” 
‘Hey Nineteen’ begins where ‘’Sisters’’ 
leaves off, with similar longing for lost 
machismo and similar complaints about 
the pleasures of younger women. But the 
great surprise tag turns the situation back 
around. The chorus lament, ‘‘No we can’t 
dance together/No we can’t talk at all,’ 
becomes a reason to celebrate as ‘‘the 
Cuervo Gold/the fine Colombian/make 
tonight-a wonderful thing.”’ The longest 
cut, “Glamour Profession,” about ‘‘Ille- 
gal fun/under the sun” contains the 
album’s only substantive instrumental 
solos, which serve the jet-set escapism of 
the song’s lyric. 

The best moment on side two is the 
title cut. The verses test Fagen’s vocal 
range with a tricky melodic line, only to 
be upstaged by the almost churchy 
choruses and Tom Scott's festival horn 
arrangement. The baroque richness of the 
words and music is the album's gratest 
irony: the song tells the story of a friend 
turned away because of his male com- 
panion. Loosely translated, the lyric says: 
“Get this sleazy jerk out of my house.” 
The album’s final track, “Third World 
Man,” without horns or backing vocals, 
makes further demands on Fagen’s 
vocals. Supported only by wry guitar 
fills, he sneers as though in vengeance on 
the album’s own evocations of. affluence. 
While the majority of Gaucho seems to 
acquiesce to its luxury, the overwrought, 
self-conscious title track reflects on the 
album's excesses, and the spare “Third 
World Man”’ seems to identify with the 
exploited. In their most subtle, stream- 
lined product, Fagen and Becker have 
succeeded in their asceticism; the elu- 
siveness of their lyrics may have finally 
become subversive. & 





Strong vibes 


With mallet aforethought 


by Bob Blumenthal 


ven by jazz standards, Walt 
Dickerson’s reputation is minus- 


cule. To begin with, he plays the 
vibraharp, an instrument of rare inflexi- 
bility. While the vibes have their place in 
symphonic music and in rock, it is a very 
small place; only jazz has proven truly 
accommodating to the instrument's 
beaten melody. Even in jazz, vibes and 
related mallet instruments are considered 
mere novelties by part of the audience 
and have played a decidedly subsidiary 
role. That a player like Dickerson, hailed 
as the ‘greatest since Milt Jackson’”’ when 
his first album appeared 20 years ago, 
remains in the hard-core underground 
suggests the inherent problem. Better yet, 
ask a jazz fan to name 10 active vibra- 
harpists. 

To compound the matter, Dickerson is 
an innovator who made his initial mark at 
a time when innovation was both prev- 
alent and particularly treacherous. His 
four superb Prestige/New Jazz albums, 
recorded between 1960 and 1962, feature 
compositional ideas (static harmonies, re- 
peated bass patterns, the absence of a 
defined beat) that were still startling at 
the time, plus a highly personal instru- 
mental technique. Dickerson’s mallets 
have rubber tips instead of the more 
common felt, and he holds them 
extremely close to the keyboard; he also 
uses his instrument's vibrato-producing 
motor with economy. The small, hard 
sound of his dazzling flurries of notes 
reminded several listeners of John 
Coltrane’s convoluted tenor solos, and 
perhaps Dickerson’s career would have 
blossomed if the music had evolved less 
rapidly. But jazz quickly grew freer, and 
the greater extremes of pitch and volume 
that followed hardly seemed accommo- 


dating to Dickerson or to most other 
vibes players. 

Dickerson’s comments in early inter- 
views and liner notes expressed an atti- 
tude, a-consciousness if you will, that was 
ahead of its time. He shunned bio- 
graphical details to the point of refusing 
to give his age (the Encyclopedia of Jazz 
lists him as born “ca. 1931'’), yet spoke 
freely of death, the unknown, and the 
unity of peoples. That such subjects often 
became trivialized by decade’s end, as 
spirituality turned into a commodity, 
reflects on neither the sincerity nor the 
freshness of Dickerson’s outlook; how 


many others were coming up with titles ° 


in 1960 like “Infinite You’? 

Even after the album Peace appeared in 
1976 (followed by others on the Danish 
SteepleChase label), Dickerson, a some- 
time expatriate, remained largely 
unknown in this country. Thus_ his 
appearance Sunday at Emmanuel Church 
as part of the Jazz Celebrations Series was 
the first opportunity for many area 
listeners to see this elusive musician. 
Without stretching things too far, it can 
be said that Dickerson held his audience 
spellbound; the virtuosity and quiet 
intensity of his two solo sets commanded 
the crowd's silent and undivided atten- 
tion. 

Two recent duo albums, Divine 
Gemini (with bassist Richard Davis) and 
Visions (with Sun Ra on piano), revealed 
Dickerson moving to more-open, spon- 
taneous forms and to an even greater 
intimacy of tone. Unaccompanied per- 
formance was the next logical step. 

Like Keith Jarrett and a few others, 
Dickerson claims to be merely an open 
vessel through which the creative powers 
flow. He developed his improvisations in 


Jon Chase 





five-to-10-minute bursts of inspiration, 
separated by silent pauses in which he 
regrouped the unnamed forces. Bunches 
of notes would skitter and stop, skitter 
and stop, as shapes and densities, rather 
than melodies, appeared. During the 
main body of these episodes, the motor 
on Dickerson’s vibes was turned way 





down, which made the vibrato surge out 
at the audience when it was increased 
slightly in the more ruminative con- 
cluding passages. Throughout, Dicker- 
son worked close to his keyboard, 
moving his barely elevated mallets like 
musical divining rods (an image en- 

Continued on page 20 





Cellars by starlight 


Slumming with Aerosmith 


by Doug Simmons 


Aerosmith, but there was a time, back 

in high school, when these blues- 
rooted thud-squealers meant a great deal 
to me. The delinquents I traveled with 
then considered Aerosmith, along with 
Deep Purple, Foghat, Black Sabbath, and, 
most of all, Alice Cooper, to be heroes. If 
I were in high school today this list would 
doubtlessly be Van Halen, Judas Priest, 
Scorpions, Motorhead, and, most of all, 
AC/DC. Since the Ramones, however, 
I’ve forgotten or ignored the lot. But then 
a few weeks ago I went to Aerosmith’s 
10th-anniversary show at 15 Lansdowne 
and its party next door at Spit. 

Ten years! Could it really be? It’s true. 
The band formed in New Hampshire, 
1970; debuted with Aerosmith, 1973; 
clicked big two years later with its third, 
Toys in the Aitic; and went on to become 
an arena-circuit staple. Not counting the 
just-released greatest-hits package, it’s 
recorded seven albums, and Columbia 
says it’s sold 15 million of the suckers. 
That’s a long time to play under the 
banner of “Kick Ass Rock ‘n’ Roll,” 
which happened to be the inscription on 
the chocolate cake the band would later 
pose with, as Tyler mugged it up and 
threw pieces at the cameras. 

The show was far more dangerous. 
Tyler pranced on stage and screamed 
affectionately, ‘‘Hello, motherfuckers!’’ 
My sturdy intellect tried to resist. ‘This is 
terrible,’ I thought. “I’m leaving.” 
Curiosity made me linger, and then a 
most curious thing happened. I turned 
stupid. These guys really do have power. 
Their music — like drinking, smoking, 
snorting, and indiscriminate sex — is 
marvelous fun. Of course, they imperil 
your hearing, your morals, and, if you 
buy the underlying, who-gives-a-shit 
worldview, your life. The crowd went 
bonkers. There were two shows, 1250 
per, mostly male, brought together by 
one radio spot. Fists punched the air, 
mindless boogie slogans flew, and feet 
stomped. Drummer Joey Kramer and 
bass player Tom Hamilton brutally in- 


I admit I haven’t been keeping track of 


Michael Mayhan 


terlocked; guitarists Brad Whitford and 
Jimmy Crespo (Joe Perry’s replacement) 
either slammed along or sliced and 
caromed off the bam-bam-bam surface; 
and Steven Tyler, looking like a glorious, 
tailored gypsy, caterwauled, ripping his 
throat with heroic determination. They 
beat us into submission, and I loved every 
second. Aerosmith rules, and if you don’t 
believe it, go to heaven where you belong. 
* * oe 

Now until December 23, The British 
Invasion (1963-’65), will be shown at Off 
the Wall, which collected and edited the 
90 minutes of vintage rock films. I once 
sat at a rock flea market, mesmerized by 
some six hours of newsreels, concert cuts, 
promo clips, and TV appearances. It was 
exhausting: That’s what’s nice about this 
show. Good material has been sifted into 
an exhilarating hour and a half. It could 
have been better. No Yardbirds is a sin, 
no Kinks a felony. Two Gerry and the 
Pacemakers songs would have been am- 
ple. Five encourages you to hate them, 
with far more spite than they deserve. 
There are lots of laughs and surprises, 
however. A rugged, wild teen named Rod 
Stewart, for instance, sings back-up for 


i 


Aerosmith celebrates 10 years of mayhem. 


Steampacket, whom the film incorrectly 
labels as Brian Auger’s Trinity. Also 
featured are the Dave Clark Five, Georgie 
Fame, the T-Bones, and excellent footage 
of the Animals. Twenty minutes are 
devoted to the Stones. The show ends 
with a generous selection of Beatles films. 
+ * * 

New England, no doubt, was hoping to 
be bigger than Boston. It is, but the band 
isn’t. Explorer Suite, New England’s se- 
cond album, is painfully reactionary and 
commercial. The sound is so clean that a 
cruel person might call the group Emer- 
son, Lake, and Palmolive. It’s more ac- 
curate to say, however, that the band is 
less ornate, though no less pretentious, 
than Yes. The only joy-here is that the al- 
bum isn’t selling, despite widespread 
radio play, and we all know what 
happens to marketing ploys that don’t 
sell. 

Diamond in the Rough, by Jeanne 
French of Newburyport, is commercial, 
too, but not painful. For one thing, I like 
her voice, sort of a Bonnie Raitt texture 
with a lot of Aretha phrasing. And her 
songs are decent, such as the easy-going, 
get-lost-but-I-love-you “It’s Not My Af- 


fair Anymore.’’. Dolly Parton even 
recorded it last -year. But the production 
(shame on you, Rick Hall) cleans her up 
for the mom-and-pop crowd. When she 
opened for Southside Johnny at 15 
Lansdowne a few weeks back, the 
material was hard and nasty, marred only 
by the gimme-another-solo, laid-back at- 
titude of her hired hands. I don’t really 
care for her let’s-boogie attitude, but she 
does it swell. 

The Nomads, a Dorchester band that 
I’ve never heard of, mailed me a fine 
single, ‘I Gotta Run’/I Don’t Care.” 
Each of these Rolling Stones-ish songs 
has an agreeably tacky sound. They feel 
honest, though the tempos are a little 
slow, and the chops a little stiff. The 
lyrics give something to ponder as well. 
Both songs allude to cop-kid relations on 
the streets, which must be passionate 
adolescent concerns in the Nomads’ 
neighborhood. Their images and 
emotions are imprecise and confused, 
however. I can’t tell if the Nomads are 
victims of an oppressive state or simply 
delinquents. Probably a little of both. The 
Roamers’ ‘‘Don’t Matter’’/‘‘Nothing at 
All” is rushed, spirited, and poppy. It has 
a very bright surface and nothing un- 
derneath. It might keep a sock-hop going, 
but it will never start one. 

The three single-spaced pages of hype 
with ‘Modern Electrics’’/’Kamikaze,”” by 
the Modern Electrics, say, “Our goal is to 
get people off physically, emotionally, 
and above all intellectually.’ They have 
some work to do. Their theme song 
sounds pretty good, but it’s hardly 
provocative. It’s just more clean syn- 
thesizer sounds crisscrossing and poking 
through more android funk. The heavy 
metal flip doesn’t have the impact to live 
up to its title. Promising group, but they 
should work on emotion and screw brain 
work for a while. & 





Hello. They shot John Lennon! 
What? They killed John Lennon! I 
rush to the FV. I turn on the radio. 
“Imagine” is playing. A ghost is sing- 
ing. I dial a friend’s number and get a 
busy signal. Another number, another 
busy signal, another, and an answer. 
They shot John Lennon. Yes, I know. 
There are tugs in our voices. Manhat- 
tan cops say a smirking screwball shot 
John Lennon. Another statistic, huh? 
The whole world heard those shots. 





And felt them. Fuck. ; ¥ 
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AC/DC : 
NEIL DIAMOND 
STEELYDAN 

STEVIE WONDER 

JOHN LENNON/YOKO ONO 
BLONDIE 

THE POLICE 

THE EAGLES 

QUEEN 

THE B-52'S 

ANNE MURRAY 

TALKING HEADS 

HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 
AEROSMITH 
HEART 

THE DOORS 

THE KINKS 

EARTH, WIND AND FIRE 
ROCKPILE 

BARRY MANILOW 

DONNA SUMMER 


Seconds of Pleasure 
Barry 
The Wanderer 
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& WBCN’S MOST PLAYED ALBUMS 
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The River 

Fig. 14 

Catholic Boy 
Zenyatta Mondatta 
Seconds of Pleasure 
AutoAmerican 
TALKING HEADS Remain in Light 
JOHN LENNON/YOKO ONO Double Fantasy 
THE TEARDROP EXPLODES (imp) Kilimanjaro 
DAVID BOWIE Scary Monsters 
JOE JACKSON Beat Crazy 

DIRE STRAITS Making Movies 
THE CARS Panorama 

ANGEL CITY Darkroom 

NEW ENGLAND Explorer Suite 

PA? BENATAR Crimes of Passion 
STEVIE WONDER Hotter Than July 
STEELY DAN Gaucho. 
DONNIE IRIS Back on the Streets 
PRETENDERS Pretenders 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 
THE JIM CARROLL BAND 
THE POLICE 

ROCKPILE 

BLONDIE 
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Columbia 
Passport 
Atco 
A&M 
Columbia 
Chrysalis 
Sire 
Geffen 
Polygram 
RCA 


A&M 

Warner Bros. 
Elektra 

Epic 

Elektra 
Chrysalis 
Tamla 

MCA 

MCA 

Sire 
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CRAZY JOE/ 

VARIABLE SPEED BAND 
THE CLASH (imp) 
GEN X (imp) 


Eugene : 
The Call Up esis 
Dancing with Myself 


Casablanca 





(_ WBCN’S MOST PLAYED LOCAL musi) 





BALLOON Listen to Rock 
THE STOMPERS 
: A Rock & Roll Guitar 


HOT DATES Tune Into Me 


\. BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: GHOST RIDERS IN THE SKY The Outlaws Arista 


(All | Want for Christmas Is) 








WITH A BULLET 


Selected by WBCN Music Director Jimmy Mack 








“Double Fantasy” (Geffen) — John Lennon/Yoko Ono 
As a last testament to Lennon’s musical body of work, this 
album seems sadly incomplete. There is an undeniable feel- 
ing of a creative mind rejuvenated, and repeated playings 
leave a longing for something further. 

The songs are almost simplistic in structure, Closer to 
Plastic Ono Band” than ‘Walls and Bridges”. The revela- 
tion here is his inspiration, the love of his family not a 
particularly surprising assortment to anyone who's followed 
Lennon's life for the past five years. It is the consistency and 
intelligence of his optimism that seems so foreign, so out of 
place for an entire Lennon album. In fact, the only somber 
moments are provided by Yoko Ono. Say what you will about 
Yoko versus Lennon's talents, their interaction on ‘Double 
Fantasy’ is stimulating and heartening, if only as an af- 
firmation of their love and Lennon's new outlook 

No, most of it isn’t rock and roll. John doesn't kick out the 
jams or wail with the intensity of the Plastic Ono days. But he 
was doing what he wanted to do, as he always did, and if 
that meant giving Yoko half the record, so be it; if the 
= rockers would have sounded forced, to hell with them. 
= ‘Double Fantasy” stands as a coherent and primarily 














Records 


Prince 
DIRTY MIND 
(Warner Bros.) 


from white-folks hero to universal pop 
genius. He did it with the Band of Gypsys, 
that prayer meeting of heavy metal and funky 
twang, ably backed by down-home backbeat, 
which ended all speculation about where Hendrix 
was coming from (although a lot of people had a 
pretty good idea when he matched grinds and wits 
with Otis at Monterey). What Hendrix created was 
a bleached aesthetic, danceable psychedelia that 
spoke to flower children and beret-wearing mili- 
tants. The possibilities were so great that white 
critics have never quite recovered, spending the 
next decade making various nominations to fill the 
void, from Richie Havens to Garland Jeffreys. 
They may now have another legitimate pick in 
| Prince, the 20-year-old wunderkind from Minne- 
!sota. 
' For Prince to have burst through with a master- 
| piece like Dirty Mind is amazing, because his first 
two albums did little more than exploit the usual 
dilemmas of the teenage rocker and/or the falsetto 
singer — sexual uncertainty, adolescent rebellion, 
etc. To be sure, his wounded-hummingbird voice 
caught your ear, but his insistence on total control 
of all aspects of his music (he plays and sings 
nearly every part on his LPs) often resulted in 
crude, repetitive stuff. Which was probably part of 
his charm: Prince the black primitive rebelling 
against the over-sophistication of the black pop 
scene. Which is another way of saying that 
Prince's importance was primarily symbolic: 
sociology replaced music. Nothing that he recited 
on “I Want To Be Your Lover” or ‘‘Fancy Dancer’ 
was anything more than a saucy ironic rendition of 
Little Richard or prime Sylvester. 

Dirty Mind changes all this because it clarifies 
Prince’s musical direction. He’s a straight-up black 
rocker, almost echoing vintage Sly Stone in his 
whooping screams, strumming guitar, and shrill 
leads. The songs are kept simple, the beat loud, and 
the energy level high. Unlike Sly, though, Prince 
doesn’t preach the virtues of nirvana but those of 
confrontation and_ trickery. Consequently, his 
course depends on musical battle, on tunes that 
segue from implied reggae beats to choppy new 
wave, from boogie to blues, from ghetto brusque- 
ness to punk insolence. Unpredictability is his 
strength now — whether it’s the caustic indepen- 
dence of ‘‘Uptown” or the dejected tone of ‘Worn 
Out Broken Heart’’ — as opposed to self-indul- 


E leven years ago Jimi Hendrix made the jump 


gence and technical wizardry. While there’s an air- 


of pretension in the anti-war expressions of ‘Party 
Down,” Prince now seems genuinely involved in 
voicing adolescent upheaval — that’s what all this 
unpredictability is supposed to reflect — and 
walking the tightrope of conflicting idioms. 

Prince’s major attribute is his willingness to 
tackle head-on his status as white pop’s reigning 
black symbol. Like Hendrix, and unlike cross- 
overs such as the Commodores, he’s forged a uni- 
verse where color is obliterated by choice rather 
than bleaching. His manipulation of his tiny voice, 
constant showmanship, sassy lines, and slinky 
shuffle-blues riffs forcefully state his’ debts to 
black traditions, while his sneaky sex diatribes and 
inquisitive adolescent fulfill the standard rock ‘n’ 
roll/teenage oppression bit. Through his ability to 
work inside the murky area where black anger over 
injustice and white generational anger meet, he’s 
an effective voice for both groups, and his authen- 
ticity, regardless of idiom, prevents him from 
sounding aloof or foreign to either. Forget the non- 
sense about Smokey Robinson, for he’s far from a 
crying tenor or a brilliant poet. Forget the non- 
sense about The Warriors. Prince is the voice of the 
in between; those who can’t decide whether they 
are bitter, anxious, or disgusted. 


— Ron Wynn 


Art Pepper 

THE LATE SHOW 
(Xanadu) ; 
LANDSCAPE 
(Galaxy) 


county jail, but only a year before — when The 
Art Pepper was 
riding high. Thanks to his starring role with Stan 


I n 1953 he was an addict in the Los Angeles 


Late Show was recorded — 
Kenton, who featured him on ‘‘Pepperpot’’ and on 
the Shorty Rogers tribute ‘“Art Pepper,’’ the saxo- 
phonist had placed second to Charlie Parker in the 
latest down beat poll. In the winter of 1952, he 
opened at Los Angeles’s Surf Club with a quartet 
including Jo# Mondragon on bass, Larry Bunker 
on drums and vibes, and the 23-year-old Hamp- 
ton Hawes on piano. down beat called them ‘‘the 
most musically refreshing new group on the coast 
since Dave Brubeck’s.”” Jazz fan Bob Andrews 
taped two sets of the blues and bebop of the Pep- 
per-Hawes quartet, issued as The Early Show 
(Xanadu 108) and The Late Show. These sets 
found Pepper fluent on uptempo tunes and tart 
and tentative on the blues, as if he were nudging 


- Art Pepper 


his way toward original ideas. Hawes played to 
Pepper's strengths and offset occasional weak- 
nesses. A more than competent bebop player, 
Hawes had not yet developed the special lyricism 
for which he would be known, but he could play 
the blues, and on “Spiked Punch,” a Pepper tune 
close to one strain of the ‘St. Louis Blues,’’ he 
pushed Pepper into a funkier vein than the saxo- 
phonist was then used to. Pepper ,would throw 
some gravel into his sound later, but here he had 
the wistful tone that made his early ballads so 
affecting. Surprisingly, he played only one slow 
ballad, ‘Everything Happens to Me,”’ on The Late 
Show, which is more notable for Pepper's fresh 
eloquence on “Night in Tunisia,” ‘““Move,’’ and 
“Everything Happens to Me.” Pepper was then 
one of the few young altos able to play uptempo 
without sounding like Charlie Parker. . 

Back in the polls and concert halls today, Pep- 
per has deepened his art, if not re-established his 
confidence. He still talks obsessively about the 
strain and anxiety of performing jazz, but on stage 
he seems intent — engaged, but businesslike. He 
sounds relaxed on Landscape, recorded live last 
year in Japan, where Pepper is something of a hero. 
(On a recent tour, he noticed his picture in a Jap- 
anese comic book.) Typically critical of rhythm 
sections, Pepper should have no complaints about 
drummer Billy Higgins, bassist Tony Dumas, and 
George Cables, the last of whom he calls “Mr. 
Wonderful” and “my favorite pianist.’” Cables 
may not fully deserve these encomiums, but he 
leads a rhythm section responsive to Pepper’s 
special demands: propulsion with tact. It sets a 
solid, but dancing beat, and it lays back in the bal, 
lads. Both Cables and Higgins solo gracefully: 
neither abandons the beat, as each has in more 
avant-garde playing. Higgins is appropriately 
jaunty on ‘‘Avalon” and restrained on ‘‘Over the 
Rainbow,” still best-known in Judy Garland’s ver- 
sion, though Pepper has recorded it four times. 
Neither Higgins nor Dumas, who’spends most of 
his time walking on the bass, pushes the beat. 
(Pepper once complained to me that Roy Haynes 
had rushed him during a recording session. Pep- 
per prefers to build intensity rather than be pres- 
sured into it by an over-active rhythm section.) 

Pepper flirted with Coltrane sounds in the ‘60s, 
but he has a conservative repertoire. Only his 
bebop inflections allow us to forget that “Avalon” 
was a favorite vehicle of Dixieland groups. Pepper 
plays his bebop line in ‘Straight Life’’ with a vivid 
swing reminiscent of Roy Eldridge’s ‘’ After You've 
Gone,” the tune on which Pepper’s line was based. 
“Rainbow” begins with Pepper’s unaccompanied 
cadenza. His confident opening statement pre- 
pares us forthe tumbling ideas that follow, if not 
for the fragile lyricism of the theme. Pepper shares 
Ben Webster’s astonishing ability to rescue often- 
sentimentalized material without betraying its 
special appeal. While ‘‘Patricia,’” on Art Pepper 
Today (Galaxy 5119), remains the saxophonist’s 
finest individual performance since his return to an 
active jazz life, Landscape is his most consistently 


vital recent recording. 
— Michael Ullman 
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Art 


Come to Dada 


by Kenneth Baker 


T he most influential development in 
20th-century art was not a visual 
style, but an attitude: “Dada.” 
Artists began proclaiming this attitude in 
New York, Zurich, and Paris, shortly 
after the outbreak of World War I. Even 
those artists who did not participate in 
the war directly cited it as an event of 
more significance to Dada than anything 
in the history of art. For the Dadaists, the 
war was positive proof of the arbitrari- 
ness and hypocrisy of the values on 
which European culture was founded. 
Dada was the activity of proclaiming the 
falseness of conventional values to a 
public still trying to defend them. The 
visual arts were just one area of Dadaist 
activity, and many Dada artists regarded 
art simply as a vehicle of protest whose 
advantage was that it already had the 
attention of the public. (Other Dada 
manifestations, such as performances and 
‘‘poetry”’ readings, reached a very limited 
audience.) 

Some important visual artifacts of 
Dada are currently on view in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art's show, ‘‘Dada 
* Berlin * Cologne * Hannover” (through 
January 3). Seeing the works of Dada 
artists neatly framed and hung on the 
walls of such an art institution can make 
you forget the attitude these works were 
originally meant to promote. We might 
even consider it proof of the failure of 
Dada that its manifestations came to be 
regarded and marketed as art objects 
every bit as precious as those the Dada- 
ists meant to denounce. The arbitrary 
chaos of Kurt Schwitters’s refuse col- 
lages now seems to imply aesthetic, rather 
than anti-aesthetic, choices. When they 
were first made, these works represented 
a kind of parody of the artist’s 
discriminations. The variety and 
irregularity of materials in the collages 
were intended to assert the equal-value of 
all kinds of physical stuff, from the 
perspective of its usefulness to the artist. 
The assemblage was a way of insisting 
upon the artist's authority over the mean- 
ing of his work. 

But perhaps the reason Schwitters’s 
work seems to have lost its edge is that he 
was the least political of the Dada artists. 


The more self-consciously political 
among them, such as George Grosz, 
produced works whose criticism of 
modern humanity can still be keenly felt. 
But here, too, the very convincingness of 
Grosz’s works as attacks on society has 
meant their survival and acclaim as 
aesthetic achievements. The trouble with 
the anti-art attitude of Dada seems to 
have been that it could be proclaimed 
only by means of things that might be 
taken for works of art. Once accepted as 
art, Dada artifacts lose their critical edge 
and come to look rhetorical. 

Perhaps the best remnants of the Dada 
movement are the manifestoes and anec- 
dotes that survive. Consider the forma- 
tion of the Jesus Club in Berlin by Johan- 
nes Baader and Raoul Hausmann: for a 
membership fee of five marks, anyone 
was entitled by the club to call himself 
Jesus Christ and claim exemption from 
military service on religious grounds. 

Hausmann said that “to be a Dadaist 
means to have a sharp sense of 
perception and to see things as they are.” 
The difficulty of seeing things as they are 
in a thoroughly manipulated culture such 
as ours may account for the continuing 
influence of the Dadaists. The Dada 
artists exploited the bourgeois art audi- 
ence’s fear of fraudulence by making 
things that defied people both to affirm 
and to deny them as art. In today’s cul- 
ture, the fear of fraudulence is some- 
thing that encroaches on every aspect of 
experience, not just on art. We have had 
to adopt the Dadaists’ suspicion of every- 
thing in the public realms just in order to 
feel as if we had common sense. For this 
reason, if the original Dada artifacts tend 
to look tame today, they also look pro- 
phetic. 


* * * 


You can get some sense of the influ- 
ence of Dada on recent art by looking at 
Jonathan Borofsky’s current one-man 
show at MIT’s Hayden Gallery (through 
December 24). Borofsky’s work seems 
right in line with Schwitters’s conviction 
that all materials (and all media) are of 
equal value to an artist with ideas. He has 
covered the gallery walls with huge rough 























Hans Richter’s ‘Justitia Minor’ 


drawings in various media, hung banners 
and other objects from the ceiling, and 
installed a Ping-Pong table for spec- 
tators’ use. It is ambiguous whether the 
many elements in Borofsky’s installation 
are to be seen as a sequence or as parts of 
a single conception, although the only 
really unifying feature in the.show is the 
fact that everything in it bears a five- or 
six-digit number. The numbers give rise 
to the notion that a relationship among 
the various parts of the show may exist 
for the artist, even if it is not apparent to 
us. (Then again, the waist-high stack of 
pages on which Borofsky wrote the 
numbers 1 through 2 million plus make 
you think that his numbering is just 
obsessive.) 





Flash 


Continued from/page 4 

over him; true love, however, seems out 
of the question. When she places her 
hands on her cheeks and sighs, ‘‘Oh, 
Flash,’ we cringe for her. 

Small wonder that the denizens of 
Mongo turn out to be infinitely more 
appealing than these pathetic Earthlings. 
Max von Sydow does the Fu Manchu bit 
— wiggling fingers and all — with pro- 
fessional aplomb. And Timothy Dalton’s 
hot-headed Prince Barin has more con- 
viction and enthusiasm than the film 
deserves. But it is Ornella Muti, as 
Ming’s oversexed daughter, who winds 
up with the picture tucked neatly in her 


overflowing bodice — with feline eyes 
and moist, inviting lips, she makes a 
supernal space vamp. In fact, her displays 
of unadulterated lust for Flash (nearly 
consummated in the cockpit of a space- 
craft in the film’s funniest scene) are the 
only convincing moments in the whole 
movie. I mean, what else could anybody 
want from this guy? 

Finally, I can’t see how even the dim- 
mest of kids could get worked up over the 
adventure scenes in Flash Gordon. There 
are interminable ray-gun duels and lots of 
last-minute explosions, and through it all 
only the glittery decor provides any satis- 
faction. Ming's fairy-tale palace floats in 
a sky of lurid primary colors; Prince 
Barin’s domain rests atop a mass of 
towering trees; disembodied silver hands 


fasten the heroes to experiment tables. 
While this is all admittedly eye-filling, 
one question keeps nagging: what's it all 
for? Since De Laurentiis obviously 
doesn’t care much about Flash and his 
friends, why spend a fortune on pack- 
aging them? 

Once upon a time, George Lucas tried 
to purchase the rights to the Flash 
Gordon serials, but the asking price from 
King Features was too high. Instead, he 
made Star Wars. Lucas is an innocent 
romantic who believed everything he put 
on film, and that’s what made the Star 
Wars films such fantastic fun — not to 
mention enormously popular. De Lauren- 
tiis’s Flash Gordon, on the other hand, is 
an affectionless spoof. And the joke is 
ultimately on the audience. & 


A small hand-written note tacked to 
the wall informs you that Borofsky’s 
enormous wall drawings are projected 
enlargements of what were originally 
very small doodle images. Yet the effect 
of magnification does not seem to inter- 
est the artist especially. What does seem 
to interest him is the projection of his 
own inner musings onto public surfaces. 
Many of his graphic episodes derive from 
his dreams, or from automatic writing. 

Like the Dadaists, Borofsky under- 
stands that every new work of art will eli- 
cit our effort to make sense of what we 
see, to integrate what we're presented 
with into some sort of coherent whole. He 
seems bent on testing the limits of our 
tolerance for incoherence. Is there a 
method to Borofsky’s ramblings? Is there 
a reason we should care? How much time 
are we willing to spend thinking about 
such questions? Borofsky makes us ask 
ourselves these things, but he has done 
nothing to make us feel that the answers 
have any consequence, except perhaps 
that of enhancing or retarding his career. 

Borofsky apparently means to place 
himself firmly in a post-art perspective. 
He can be seen as someone who has 
embraced the original Dadaist position 
that art in the traditional sense is a thing 
of the past. His activity leads to the view 
that art is either a means of perception or 
an anachronism. He may deprive us of 
nearly everything we are accustomed to 
enjoy in art,.but he at least replaces what 
he’s taken away with a profusion of antic 
stuff. 
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The best and the brightest? 


Hardly the cream of the ‘Crimson’ 


by Paul Attanasio 


t is an ugly building, sitting 
| way over on the wrong end of 

Plympton Street, and you'd 
think it would tip over the whole 
street, like a fat boy alone on a 
seesaw, just with the weight of its 
self-importance. Inside, it looks 
like everyone’s vague idea of a 
tenement. The pipes are exposed, 
the paint is peeling, there’s no 
light in the bathroom, and the 
floors and carpets are forever 
ruined by generations of beer and 
crushed butts. It’s as if all the 
possible pretensions of the decor 
had been burned out by the fiery 
urges of the owners, the people 
who get together two hundred 
times a year to put out the 
Harvard Crimson. 

At its worst, the Crimson is a 
sort of Little League Washington 
Post: boring little people writing 
safe little stories about under- 
graduate life while they file job 





Paul Attanasio, a senior at Har- 
vard, is finishing his term as arts 
editor of the Crimson. 


applications. But at its best, the 
Crimson is the best newspaper in 
the country — not the best college 
paper, but simply the best paper, 
period. Like when the New York 
Times and the Globe were reading 
J. Anthony Lukas’s (Class of ’54) 
coverage of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings before deciding what 
their lead should be; or in the late 
‘60s, when student issues and na- 
tional issues were one and the 
same, and a Crimson supplement 
was destined to be footnoted in A 
Fire in the Lake, and Daniel Ells- 
berg was headed to the Crimson if 
the Times wouldn’t print the 
Pentagon Papers (unfortunately, 
it did). 

These are, after all, these same 
people who go on to write for the 
Times (there were half a dozen 
Times correspondents sporting 
Harvard Crimson baseball caps 
around the Democratic Con- 


vention this summer), and they, 


already have most of their talent; 
but the Crimson gets them when 
they're young and hungry and 
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reckless, full of themselves and 
out on a limb. There’s something 
about the Crimson that allows 
you to believe it’s special, even 
though you know it’s not, that on 
most days there are dozens of 
professional papers that are 
better, and maybe a few college 
ones. Still, you believe. And some 
days, you make it as good as you 
think it is. There’s magic in that 
ugly building. 

Little of that magic, though, 
gets. translated. into Greg 
Lawless’s elephantine Harvard 
Crimson Anthology (Houghton 
Mifflin, $16.95, 378 pp.). Law- 
less was editorial chairman of the 
Crimson at the time of its cen- 
tennial (1975), but there is hardly 
anything, outside of this his- 
torical coincidence, that qualifies 
him to compile the book. Lawless 
was always regarded as one of the 
Crimson’s 75-watt bulbs, a kind 
of attenuated Sad Sack, simpatico 
but ponderous. His book does 
nothing to redeem his image. 

Books of this sort generally try 
either to.select pieces (generally 
lightweight) by those who have 
gone on to fame and fortune or to 
select the best pieces (often by 
nonentities). Lawless does’ nei- 
ther. Instead, he has written a sort 
of sociology honors thesis, an oral 
history of Harvard and America 
through the pages of the Har- 
vard Crimson. The best is sacri- 
ficed to the most representative, 
which is the same as getting to 
know Henry Kissinger by going 
through his garbage. Anyway, 
here are: 

Rules for Dealing with the 

Harvard Crimson Anthology: 





Kc) 

THE 74 
jm Clarcixe| 
Crimson 
ANTHOLOGY 


100 YEARS AT HARVARD 


J 


EDITED BY 
Greg Lawless 


Anthony Lewis . 


Rule 1. If you are a former 
Crimson editor, don’t buy the 
book (someone will buy it for 
you); if you are not, don’t buy it 
(maybe no one will buy it for 
you). 

Rule 2. If you get it, keep it in 
the bathroom for light reading 
(it’s nicely bound, and won't fall 
apart like magazines if it gets 
wet). 

Rule 3. Avoid anything written 
before WW II — it hasn’t worn 
well (e.¢., “Thoughts on Return- 
ing to College’ by Henry S. But- 
ler, class of 1877). 

Rule 4. Anything written 
before the Strike of ‘69 is NSH 
(in-house Crimson acronym for 
‘‘not-so-hot’”’). 

Rule 5: Anything written by 
one of the Crimson’s heavy 
hitters, like David Halberstam, is 


NOOYB (in-house Crimson 
acronym for ‘‘not-one-of-your- 
best’’). 

Rule 6. “Humor” has never 
been one of the Crimson’s strong 
points. 


Rule 7. If you see Greg on the 
street, tell him I-said hello. 
When all is said and done, it’s 


highly likely that much of what's 
wrong-headed about the 
anthology has nothing to do with 
Lawless at all, but with his pub- 
lisher. Of course, good writing 
was never a criterion at all (I am 
thinking particularly of the exclu- 
sion of Frank Rich, Class of ‘71 
and currently Times drama critic 
whose stuff for the Crimson was 
10 times better than what he’s 
giving the Times). For this, 
Lawless can fairly be blamed. But 
the. near-exclusion of political 
pieces from the anthology, the 
clear bias toward ‘‘college life,”’ 
can fairly be blamed on 
Houghton Mifflin. It makes no 
sense that Lawless, whose gen- 
uine political concern and 
earnestness have never been 
questioned, even by his harshest 
detractors, would, of his own free 
will, go with a book that made the 
Crimson look like a fraternity 
newsletter. There’s a whole 
section, for example, about how 
Crimson editors once stole the 
Ibis statue from the Lampoon 
building, but nothing about how 
they allegedly built the bomb 
that creamed the Center for Inter- 
national Studies (only a rumor, 
but ah. interesting one). 

The problem, of course, is that 
any anthology that tried to 
capture what I take to be the spirit 
of the Crimson would end up 
skewed to the glory years, the 


mid-’50s and particularly the late 


‘60s/early ‘70s, the time when 
students made at least a little dif- 
ference, and student writing rose 
to the occasion. Still, an an- 
thology that doesn’t capture the 
spirit of the Crimson can hardly 
justify itself as anything more 
than a souvenir or an artifact. The 
Harvard Crimson Anthology 
ends up reading like a bunch of 
old newspapers in your attic. It’s 
a fair sampling of what the 
Crimson’s really been like all 
these years. But it has nothing to 


do-with the way we feel about the 
place; it has nothing to do with 
the magic 

NOOYB, Greg eS 
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Stir Crazy 


Continued from page 4 
the comedy. I would guess 
that Friedman conceived Stir 
Crazy as a Manhattan- 
ite’s nightmare of the Southwest 
— a paranoid screen version 
of that famous New Yorker 
cover by Saul Steinberg, in 
which the world beyond the Hud- 
son is a vast, vague waste- 
land. I would also guess that 
some studio hack softened the 
material to appeal to a wider 
audience and accommodate the 
talents of the two stars; there’s no 
point to this comedy. Stir Crazy 
pits nervous, street-wise New 
Yorkers against big, doltish 
rednecks in much the same way 
that The Heartbreak Kid mixed 
New York Jews with Minnesota 
WASPs. But instead of social 
satire, what we get are parodies of 
redneck movies — Brubaker and 
Urban Cowboy in particular. 
What's more, the filmmakers do a 
sloppy job of exposition. In the 
first and funniest scenes, we see 
Wilder and Pryor lose their jobs, 
but we’re never sure why they 
lose them. The movie ends. with a 
pointlessly intricate ‘‘great 
escape’ sequence during a prison 
rodeo: Wilder and his pals climb 
catwalks, squeeze through 
gratings, disguise themselves, and 
hide in a popcorn pushcart. 
Still, Stir Crazy is consistent in 
two respects: the performances 
are top-notch, and Poitier keeps 
the film taut by playing the 
realism against the corniness and 
fantasy. At center is Wilder's 
Skip Donahue, a failed 
playwright who saunters into 
prison rhapsodizing on how 
“chilling’’ and “frighteningly 
real’ it all is. He’s the Pollyanna 
of Cellblock C (with his homely 
face and golden, curly locks, 
Wilder even looks a little like 
Mary Pickford) who never comes 
down from his cloud of flaked- 
out enthusiasm. The sadistic 
Warden Beatty (that’s right) tries 
to break our hero with an 
assortment of ordeals — a ride at 
top speed on the prison’s 
mechanical bull, several days in 
the hot box, a new cellmate in the 
form of a 300-pound mass 
murderer named Grossberger 
(who naturally turns out to be a 
pussycat) — and Wilder comes 
out of each trial looking fresher, 
happier, and more exuberant than 
ever. It’s a variation on The 
Ladykillers, in which a kindly old 
soul remained oblivious to the 
many unsuccessful attempts on 
her life, except that Wilder is not 
oblivious exactly — he’s just 
determined to keep smiling. His 
credo in this film is that there are 
no bad people — just 
misunderstood ones — and it 
looks as if he’d convinced at least 
the director. Poitier doesn’t 
condescend to any of the 
characters; he resists easy gags 
and cheap sentiment. Even 
lawyers get a fair deal; instead of 
the venal, slimy huckster we’ve 
come to expect, the duo’s defense 
lawyer (Joel Brooks) is inept but 
well-meaning; with the assistance 
of Jobeth Williams, a beautiful 
actress with superb comic timing 
(she had the naked encounter 
with Justin Henry in Kramer vs. 
Kramer), competence finally 
prevails. Poitier’s generosity 
toward his characters provides an 
effective foil for the film’s violent 
undertones, but it doesn’t really 
make Stir Crazy any funnier. 
Instead of laughs, this 
idiosyncratic movie generates a 
weird mixture of morbidity and 
joie de vivre. @ 


Scrooge 


Continued from page 5 
doubt, to preserve the aura of 
authenticity that shrouds the 
production. 

Horovitz’s adaptation is faith- 
ful and concise, with much of the 
ht from the 


vaste 
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book. The authors of David 
Copperfield and The Indian 
Wants the Bronx seem oddly 
well-matched: if Dickens hadn't 
had Scrooge tell Marley, whom he 
first thinks an apparition born of 
indigestion, ‘‘there’s more of 
gravy than of grave in you,” 
Horovitz#would have. The play- 
wright’s main contribution to the 
evening is the ubiquitous Mar- 
ley, who, when he isn’t warning 
Scrooge to repent, covers the 
scene changes — of which there 
are plenty. Dickens, after all, was 
no minimalist, and A Christmas 
Carol is as rife with bustle as with 
bathos. 

Horovitz means, | think, for 
the play to have more of an other- 
worldly edge than it does at the 


Charles, whose production is as 
much a Christmas party as A 
Christmas Carol. But ‘tis the sea- 
son to. be jolly, to be charitable, 
and no critic wants to sound like 
Scrooge. So I'll buy the humbug 
effects, the barely explicable 
bursts of song, the Tiny Tim who 
wipes his nose while blessing us 
every one, the Marley. whose im- 
mortal toothache may well be 


caused by chewing scenery. I'll. 


even buy the Scrooge who eats 
the grapes off his ghostly guide 
and all but moons in his night- 
shirt. What I can’t accept is Or- 
son Bean, imported to imperson- 
ate the moribund miser — pre- 
sumably because the Charles 
Playhouse’s producing team be- 
lieves it needs a ‘name.’’ Isn't 


Scrooge a name? Isn't Dickens a 
name? 

Orson Bean is just not my idea 
of Scrooge. He should not feel 
bad about this, as Scrooge is not 
my idea of a charming talk-show 
guest. And Bean, who enjoyed 
long-ago theatrical success in 
such vehicles as Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter? and Sub- 
ways Are for Sleeping, has clearly 
spent too much time warming 
Johnny Carson’s couch. As a re- 
sult, he plays Scrooge like a spry 
Aunt Blabby: his performance is 
all cracks and shtick, and he 
seems to teeter on the brink of 
concentration. He’s so darn cute 
that A Christmas Carol becomes a 
holiday cartoon, with Bean as the 
grinch. And judging by the com- 


petent, if hale-and-hearty, bright- 
as-a-floodlight performances of 
no-name actors like Michael Bal- 
canof, Mary Chalon, Bart Mc- 
Carthy, and Joe Wilkins in mi- 
nor roles, there’s an older local 
actor out there, spending Christ- 
mas on unemployment, who 
might have made Scrooge mov- 
ing. Certainly Boston comedian 
Steve Sweeney, late of Park Street 
Under, is an amiable Cratchit — 
even if one does spend half the 
play waiting for him to quit his 
job at Scrooge’s and open a res- 
taurant. 

Still, it’s Christmas, and I’m 
happy to see so many actors 
working. God bless them every 
one. And may no anonymous 
donor send them aturkey. @ 
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and James Montgomery. 
When he isn't fronting his 
own Jazz-Rock group, 
Rich teaches at the 
Guitar Workshop, one of 
Boston's fine music 
schools. 

You can enroll for a 
course in Rock, Jazz, Folk, 
Classical and all other 
styles of guitar, including 
Bass guitar, Pedal-Steel 
and Dobro. 

And if your singing 
needs improvement, you 
can also find a very good, 
versatile voice teacher at the 
Guitar Workshop. 

You'll be in a class with no 
more than five other people at 
your own level and you'll have 
a teacher as good as Richard. 

And here's the best part! 
Once you've registered for 
your preferred course, you can 
audit as many other guitar 
courses as you want to, at no 
extra cost, 

So come up to see us, 
pick up a brochure, get 
the feel of our relaxed 
atmosphere and experience 
the friendly teachers who 
want to teach you to play 
as well as they do. 
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Popeye 


Continued from page 4 

in Popeye are ingenious and fun- 
ny, and the lead performances 
are like stunts, too, extended feats 
of mimicry. One can laugh 
at the precision with which 
Robin Williams reproduces 
Popeye's gargled, seething a- 
sides, or Shelly Duvall the 
atonal whoops of Olive Oyl; 
there are times when the_re- 
semblances are so uncanny, you 
want-to slap yourself awake. 

Yet as vivid as they are, the 
unmistakable figures in the fore- 
ground seem constantly in danger 
of being engulfed by the mob of 
walk-on wackos that swarms 
across the screen, like the bug- 
infested background hordes in an 
early issue of Mad. The princi- 
pals don’t stand out from their 
surroundings with the cut-out 
clarity of cartoons; they're always 
on the verge of melting into the 
crowd. In fact, none of the salty 
contributors Altman enlisted is 
given much chance to shine on 
his own. For one thing, Jules 
Feiffer’s sparse and oddly witless 
script (I can’t recall a single good 
joke) gives the stars so little to do, 
once they've established their 
impersonations, that our minds 
just naturally start to wander. 
And there’s plenty for them to 
wander to, since the bit players, 
stuck on the fringes, are carrying 
on like the gawkers at a live- 
remote newscast who make faces 
and wave to their moms when the 
reporter's back is turned. It’s de- 
pressing to witness the betrayal of 
this much reckless energy and 


eagerness to please; without 
strong guidance ‘or shaping,..all 
these separate efforts don’t mesh. 
and build into a comic chorus; 
they just flow - together: -into 
gibbering cacophony. 

Visually, Altman’s film-has too, 
many startling. bursts -of eccen- 
tricity and color to be ttuly dull. 
But it’s an ungodly-mess. It’s as if 
some piggy eater had buried his 
plate with portions of a dozen 
dishes, and then smooshed them 
all together with a‘fork. Pity the 
poor critic who has to pick 
through the result, seeking out 
the occasional edible morsel. It 
would be so much easier just to 
fling the whole thing against the 
wall with a cry of, “Yuck, gar- 
bage!”’ Well, in my book, the stew 
has to sit and ripen for awhile, in 
a moist, warm place, before it can 
turn into garbage: it has to stink 
of hype and cynicism. And 
Popeye, whatever its failings, 
simply doesn’t. It’s a botch, all 
right, another self-inflicted blow 
to the beleaguered Altman repu- 
tation, but it’s a sadly innocent, 
even earnest, botch. Maybe too 
earnest by half. 

One can argue about ap- 
proaches to comic-strip movies, 
but surely grace and spright- 
liness are minimum _ require- 
ments. As it is, Harry Nilsson’s 
lumbering tunes — which all 
sound_like variations on the same 
Bavarian funeral march — nearly 
pound the movie to a pulp. They 
are mercilessly banal, with lyrics 
that slam a single brainless plati- 
tude at us again and again. Songs 
like Bluto’s ‘I’m Mean’ (al- 
though performed with gusto by 
the volcanic man-mountain Paul 
Smith) or Popeye’s “I Yam What 


1 Yam” consist of little more than 
their title sentiments endlessly re- 
peated, with the mechanical per- 
“sisténce of ‘a scratchéd recording. 
And the'less said about the senti- 
- mental ditties that Olive croons to 
: Pépeye, or Popeye to the-‘infink”’ 

Swee’Pea, the better. The gelatin- 
ous uniformity of the music is 
bad enough all by itself; it 
becomes well-nigh unbearable 
when reinforced by Altman's 
coagulated staging in the dance 
numbers. Did I say ‘“‘dance?’’ Let 
me amend that; except for some 
bouncy suggestions of a horn- 
pipe by Robin Williams, no one in 
Popeye does much dancing. 
Instead, the characters ‘affect 
more exaggerated versions of 
their characteristic gait, or crank 
up the level of random move- 
ment. There’s so little to watch in 
these scenes that you're just about 
forced to listen to the music — and 
for that, not even Robert Altman 
can be forgiven. 

Altman says that he deliber- 
ately sought a loose, unchoreo- 
graphed effect for the musical 
interludes. The truth, I suspect, is 
that he has no particular gift for 
carefully structured physical 
effects, and that he knows it and 
works from there, rationalizing as 
he goes. After all, the frequent 
episodes of acrobatic mayhem in 
Popeye, the ones with the marvel- 
ous, surreal trick-effects, are just 
as badly bobbled as the dances, so 


that many of the picture’s finest 


‘ visual conceits are vitiated. Of 


course, all artists tend to build 
upon their strengths and tip-toe 
around their deficiencies. More of 
any artist's ‘vision’ than we sup- 
pose grows not out of willed 
intent but out of what he hap- 


pens to be good at. For instance, 
in revisionist genre films like 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller, The 
Long Goodbye, and Thieves like 
Us, Altman transformed what 
might, in conventional terms, be 
considered simple clumsiness in 
the handling of action into a sub- 
versive dig at those very con- 
ventions: maybe he couldn't stage 
violence for kinetic spectacle, but 
he could exhibit its scrabbling, 
dirty truth, in a way that was 
scary and funny at the same time. 
When people say that recent Alt- 
mans like A Wedding or Health 
or Popeye make them wonder 
what they ever saw in him, they 
could be responding to his 
apparent inability, of late, to 
transform his characteristic 
“liabilities” into the virtues that 
were his alone. What's depress- 
ing about Popeye is that it looks 
so much like an Altman movie, 
and that so little of it is effective. 

When Paul Smith was in town 
last week, putting his very un- 
Bluto-like charm at the service of 
Paramount’s PR department, he 
was asked to talk about Robert 
Altman as an artist. ‘Altman’s 
genius,” Smith- suggested, “‘if 
indeed he has genius, is for cast- 
ing. He casts a film, and then he 


steps back and lets you impro- 


vise.’ Well, we've been hearing 
such things about Altman for 
years, and he has repeatedly 
countered that he never impro- 
vises, but only rewrites later than 
other directors, responding to 
what happens on the set or in 
rehearsal. Still, Smith’s assess- 
ment —-which at least describes 
an impression Altman sometimes 
makes on his collaborators — is 
suggestive. Altman has been 
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putting together recent duds like 
Popeye and A Wedding accord- 
ing to the very rules of thumb 
that once resulted in a Nashville 
or McCabe and Mrs. Miller. It's 
whatever else he brought to those 
early films that seems to be 
missing now. Many of the 
elements in Popeye have been 
selected by a really brilliant eye — 
maybe even, as Paul Smith 
suggests, the eye of a genius — 
and some of the worst elements 
(Feiffer’s. script, Nilsson’s music) 
were already part of the package 
Altman was handed by Para- 
mount’s Robert Evans. But it’s 
Altman's consistent failure to set 
off the good things he has, to 
build a structure or create a unify- 
ing mood, that finally turns the 
movie into a monotonous, 
waddling white elephant. There 
doesn’t seem to be any organizing 
principle, and the movie is never 
much more than the sum of its 
marvelous parts. What's lacking 
could be something as basic as the 
imaginative energy required to 
draw the elements together: Alt- 
man has made 16 films in 11 
years, and he may simply be worn 
out. Then too, he’s been taking on 
ever-expanding masses of materi- 
al in his recent films; so much, in 
fact, that maybe no director on 
earth could have shaped them 
into coherent movies. However, 
it’s my guess that the reckless 
gluttony with which today’s Alt- 
man overloads his plate at every 
meal is not so much the cause of 
his recent woes as a symptom of 
the cause; it’s as if there were a 
void somewhere that he’s 
desperately trying to fill. Robert 
Altman has become a nervous 


eater. = 


Beefheart 


Continued from page 6 

paper bear at best an accidental 
likeness to music, and requires 
syncopations of great precision, 
so he sings or tapes the riffs for 
his players. It’s a modus operandi 
so cryptic that its results may 
surprise him as much as anyone 
— though I believe he knows on 
one level or another exactly what 
he’s doing. 

More important, Beefheart can 
extract the quintessence from his 
inspirational sources — where 
Zappa imitates, he innovates. Doc 
relates to a lot of prior art, from 
sacred to profane. Just as I’m 
convinced that the structure and- 
title of ‘‘Making Love to a 
Vampire with a Monkey on My 
Knee’ blossomed out of “Oh 
Susannah,” I think the whole 
character of ‘‘The Sheriff of 
Hong Kong,‘’ from _ the 
enharmonic chords and _ the 
chiming guitar timbres to the 
phonetic rhymes, evolved out of 
the overtones of two little Peking 
opera gongs. that he whacks the 
bejesus out of at the beginning of 
the piece. Or consider his 
numerous excellent, but 
extremely tricky, guitar 
instrumentals, represented on 
Doc by ‘‘Flavor Bud Living’’ and 
‘A Carrot Is As Close As a Rabbit 
Gets to a Diamond” (a duet with 
piano). The phrasings and scales 
derive from country blues, but 
the patterns of slides, hammering 
on, and blue voicings are 
distorted — often phrased exactly 
wrongly according’ to 
conventional téchnique. He 
requires of his guitarists, not 
exactly virtuosity, but a new 
approach to the instrument, 
without preconceptions. 

If there is a unifying theme to 
Doc, it’s the rhythm of sex: the 
rock-back-on-the-heels and 
thrust of ‘‘Hot Head,” the 
breathlessness and final gasp of 
“Telephone.”” Most concretely, 
the huffing and puffing of “Dirty 
Blue Gene’’ gets almost too 
clinically accurate: the lyric 
observes, ‘Old women sweat — 
young girls glisten,’” and a 
handful of phased guitar licks, a 
la Steve Reich, suggest nothing so 
much as lovers striving toward a 
common tempo. With this 

Continued on page 18 
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Beefheart 


Continued from page 16 
underlying throb; much of Doc 
makes superb dance music — 
especially live; where you can 
hear that the interaction of 
instrumental lines is itself an 
intricately traced dance, if not 
ritualistic foreplay. In fact, the 
evolution of any single voice is 
often musical enough to stand by 
itself: the opening number, after 
the ecological parable ‘‘ Apes-Ma”’ 
on tape, was a bass solo that I 
believe was the bass part to Trout 
Mask’s ‘‘Pachuco Cadaver.” 
Guitarist Jeff Moris Tepper also 
performed “A Carrot .... ’’ and 
“One ‘Red Rose That I Mean” 
from Decals, and they rocked as 
definitively as most bands’ big 
climactic numbers. 

But Beefheart himself wasn’t 
visibly very moved even when the 
music was at its most fiery. 


-Maybe that’s what he means 


when he claims to be “getting 
away from that mother heart 
beat’’ — while he may have cut 
ties with the Mothers, his beats 
are invariably hearty. (He 
described Zappa for a heckler: 
“He's a friend of mine that looks 
like a fly’s leg... who the hell 


cares?’’) On the other hand, he 
often seems to share neither 
language nor values with the 
audience he’s supposed to be 
communicating with, and part of 
that is a deliberate retreat. And 
since he doesn’t consider himself 
a musician, the standards he 
applies to his work, or others’, 
aren't musical. He claimed the 
Beatles were the worst thing he’s 
ever heard: ‘‘They want to turn 
me on” he scoffed, ‘“and what 
happens next?’ Ultimately, he 
can’t be a rock ’n’ roll survivor 
because he’s not hungry enough, 
not in the prescribed fashion — 
because he can share more with a 
Gila monster in the desert than he 
can with any audience. 


Bull 


Continued from page 1 

shoots out of newly healed 
wounds like a geyser; the do- 
mestic scenes get their_payoff in 
the ring. 

During the first match we see, 
in Cleveland in 1941, a woman in 
the audiences screams and a scuffle 
breaks out. A few moments later, 
Jake loses (by a decision) to a 
fighter he’s just pounded to the 
floor, and chairs hurtle through 
the air; fans flood the stage, 


screaming and punching; up 
above them, the organist cranks 
out a cheery version of our 
national anthem. There's 
Scorsese's theme in all its power 
and all its banality: we are a vio- 
lent nation, and in the boxer we 
find the personification of our 
violence — and its outlet. Jake La 
Motta is our totem, our scape- 
goat, the sacrificial beast we send 
forth to fight and die for us. In 
him, the violence we repress 
breaks out and is acknowledged 
as virtue. And if Jake wears a 
leopard-skin robe and if, instead 
of sparring prettily, he crouches 
and stalks his prey like a jungle 
animal, so much the better — he 
expresses our naked bestiality. 
And if then someone comes along 
who’s faster and stronger and can 
destroy our sacrificial animal, 
that’s just as well, too — the fierce 
creature within us is suitably 
chastened, and our conscience 
appeased. We are sadistic and 
masochistic at once; we sin and 
are punished for it, and the vio- 
lence of the punishment, as many 
a good Catholic might tell you, 
expiates the violence of the sin. 

The boxing scenes are staged as 
mystical rituals, against the 
blackness of the auditorium. Ref- 
erees shimmer behind myster- 


ious waves of heat. Smoke and 
steam billow around the fighters 
as though they were battling 
among the clouds. Scorsese 
aestheticizes the brutality by 
resorting to freeze frames and 
slow-motion, by lingering over 
the geometry of gloves and ropes, 
by sticking his camera right under 
the boxers as they exchange 
punches, so that for a moment we 
seem to be watching an abstract 
frenzy of shapes. On the sound- 
track, there are eerie, booming 
noises; lions roar and hyenas 
cackle; the press photographers’ 
flashbulbs hiss. Cinema- 
tographer Michael Chapman 
doesn’t try for the streaky film 
noir look of the great ‘40s boxing 
films — The Set-Up, Champion, 
Body and Soul, and so forth. His 
compositions are rather stately, 
and as exquisitely balanced and lit 
as the work of any Hollywood 
‘glamor’ photographer of the 
era; in capturing a particularly 
punishing clinch or the disinte- 
gration of a cheekbone, he could 
as well be transfiguring the 
beauty of Rita Hayworth or Ava 
Gardner forever. Indeed, the 
black-and-white appears to create 
a dark nimbus around the actors; 
they’re angels of hell, with black 
haloes. The camera roams and 
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dances; it’s clearly in the ring, 
first taking Jake’s point of view 
and then his opponent's, and then 
the referee's. No boxing film has 
ever been so perfectly choreo- 
graphed, so musical, or so devas- 
tating. 

Of course, the brutality that is 
celebrated in the ring proves less 
attractive at home. The world ex- 
pects Jake to turn his ferocity on 
and off like any professional. But 
Jake’s no professional; he’s Vio- 
lence itself, He rages at his first 
wife for no good reason, kicks 
over a table, and then, as if to 
punish himself, orders his 
brother, Joey, to sock him in the 
face. Joey refuses. Jake goads 
him. By the time Joey’s mad 
enough to light into Jake, the 
ritual of violence has taken hold; 
Jake is enjoying being hit, enjoy- 
ing the feeling of his wounds 
opening up, of the blood spatter- 
ing, of the angry face staring into 
his. ‘‘What are you trying to 
prove?” his brother screams, and 
Jake smiles and pinches Joey’s 
cheek affectionately. Jake’s body 
is his master; he is in its service. 
When Jake meets Vickie, and they 
begin to date, Scorsese toys with 
the ‘40s cliches of budding 
romance — they play miniature 
golf and tootle around in his car 
before he takes her up to his place 
— but Jake can’t even summon 
the pretense of old-fashioned 
gallantry. His body is screaming 
at him, and all he wants to do is 
jump on her. 

To Jake, Vickie is the very 
emblem of class and beauty. She’s 
blonde, not dark, and as played 
by the 19-year-old newcomer 
Cathy Moriarty, she’s like a ‘40s 
movie goddess, tall and big- 
shouldered and impassive. With 
her husky, taffy-flavored voice 
and her Bronx accent, she’s a joke 
on the sort of Hollywood glamor 
girl that could have been 
discovered at Schwab’s. Scorsese 
inserts some home-movie foot- 
age of her trying on a white sun- 
suit and turban that make her 
look exactly like Lana Turner in 
The Postman Always Rings 
Twice — except that Moriarty’s 
beauty is more sculpted and ex- 
pensive; her cool, phlegmatic 
features reminded me of Deborah 
Harry’s. Moriarty isn’t a power- 
ful actress, but she has an extra- 
ordinary presence: tough and 
reserved and silently judgmental. 
And so, even when Jake abuses 
her and we wonder why she puts 
up with him, we're not nudged 
into pity. Her Vickie is an ice god- 
dess, and she can take care of her- 
self. 

Vickie and Jake participate in a 
sort of cult of the body. Scorsese’s 
camera ‘hovers over her as she 
kisses his chest, licks his wounds, 
even sniffs at them. To Jake, this 
has almost nothing to do with sex. 
His is one of the most powerful 
bodies in the world; she joins him 
in worshiping it, and the con- 
summation of this rite isn’t forni- 
cation, it’s Jake’s pouring a 
bucket of ice water down his 
pants — he must save himself for 
Sugar Ray Robinson. But after 
the home-movie footage that 
charts the early years of their 
marriage, the film seems to 
embark on a second chapter, one 
in which Jake betrays his body — 
and hence his identity — and it 
betrays him. Suddenly, Jake is 
fatter — much fatter — and the 
script, which has’previously been 
light and rather funny, takes ona 
darker tone: Jake is destroying 
himself, and everything that box- 
ing has given him. He eats, and at 
the same time, he becomes im- 


_potent, becomes willing to throw 


a fight in order to get a crack at 
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brings physical shadings to Jake 
La Motta that are uncanny. We 
can see the way the brute force in 
him won't let him sit still, the way 
it aches, the way it makes him 
hate himself, makes him need to 
get into the ring and punch and 
be punched. Later, when he puts 
on weight, De Niro flaunts his 
huge belly and his thickened legs, 
thrusting himself forward 
defiantly. It’s as if the turmoil Eo 

he'd once been able to work off in : a * y 

the ring had materialized as flesh, P ' £u f you did tho her fast vi 
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would hit us like a blow. This is a 
heroic performance, but it’s not a 
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to do with De Niro’s harshness, 
his notorious habit of alienating 
an audience, than with Scorsese’s 
conception. Because for Scorsese, 
it’s not enough that. Jake be 
Violence or the Body. He wants to 
make Jake a holy vessel, a martyr 
who suffers for our sins, is 
tempted by the Devil (in the form 
of the Mob) and sacrificed on the 
altar of our bloodlust; and who 
finally, when he’s imprisoned in 
Florida, undergoes a conversion, 
giving up his violence and turn- 
ing it into what Scorsese deems a 
good end: entertainment. This is a 
peculiarly Catholic conception — 
the redemption of blood by spirit 
and spirit by blood — and the 
movie abounds in Catholic re- 
ligious imagery: Jake forming a 
crucifix against the ropes, being 
washed in his own blood and 
anointed in it (in Chapman's 
black-and-white, the blood is 
dark and viscous, like oil); there’s 
even a quote from the Gospel 
according to John. Well, I can 
accept the reduction of character 
to icon, but the transformation of 
an icon of ‘violence into a re- 
ligious icon is another matter. 
Scorsese takes a mystical view of 
Jake’s brutality. He refuses to 
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“A POWERHOUSE OF A FILM... 
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Jack Kroll NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 
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Bull 


Continued trom page 19 
individualism, his rapport with 
Joey — all fade, and at the same 
time, disorienting plot elements 
converge. De Niro encased in 
flesh is but the first of a series of 
peculiarities; in his nightclub, 
where he’s the emcee, he exhibits 
a cheap, joky manner that noth- 
ing in the film has fore- 
shadowed; later, he’s suddenly 
giving readings from Shakes- 
peare (and Paddy Chayefsky!) at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. Just as 
we get to the center of Scorsese’s 
hell, the meanings go askew. 

Is this final, Catholic gloss a 
sort of self-justification? We're 
meant to see Jake’s conversion 


~ from fighter to entertainer as a 


hopeful sign, and though his 
early stage act is as aggressive as 
his fighting style had been (he 
insults his customers and leers at 
their wives), his Barbizon-Plaza 
recitation is meant to seem an 
acceptable (even sanctified) sub- 
limination of his violent 
impulses; in a little speech, Jake 
compares fighting to reciting and 
dubs them both ‘‘enter- 
tainment.”’ At the end of the 
movie, when Jake is rehearsing in 
the mirror, a, stagehand comes in 
to tell him it’s time to go on — and 
the stagehand is played by 
Scorsese himself. It’s as though 
the director were rationalizing his 
movie, justifying his attraction to 
blood and to hateful characters — 
justifying his belief that violence 
could be entertainment. It can be, 
of course. The beauty with which 
Scorsese invests his scenes of 
brutality is its own justification. 
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But it’s not holy, it’s not beatific, 
and it doesn’t serve some sort of 
higher purpose. Raging Bull is the 
work of a superb entertainer; it’s 


hardly the work of a saint. 2 


Walt 


Continued from page 7 

hanced during the second set, 
when Dickerson employed three 
mallets — two in the right hand, 
one in the left. 

An approach like the one 
Dickerson favors holds the con- 
stant threat of directionless tech- 
nical bravado, but both the con- 
tent and the aura of the per- 
formance proved irresistible. In 
terms of speed and articulation, 
Dickerson would be hard to 
match, for even his fastest 
patterns are distinctly sounded. 
These tumultuous barrages were 
set off by a number of tighter 
phrases (ringing fanfares, octave 
patterns, two- and three-note 
riffs, delicate vamps, melodies in 
contrary motion, sound washes in 
which he dragged the mallets over 
the keys) that imposed a sense of 
proportion on the developing 
solo. Often the contrasting 
passages of greater and _ lesser 
activity suggested a self-dialogue 
in which the arpeggios twisted, 
plunged, and finally enveloped 
the more sedate responses. 

Overriding the specific notes 
Dickerson plays is the incredible 
sound he extracts from his metal 
keys. By gripping his mallets 
quite close to the head, like a ball- 
player choking way up on a bat, 
Dickerson intensifies the effect of 
his short vibrato and close 
proximity to -the keyboard. At 
times the music grew loud and 
resonant, the way we expect vibes 
to sound, and there was a bold 
breadth to these hanging tones, 
but Dickerson was most im- 
pressive at the opposite end of the 
dynamic spectrum. Substantial 
passages were played at ppp, a 
volume level that many vibists 
probably can’t produce. Yet there 
was a wealth of nuance in these 
quiet episodes, a keenness of 
shading particularly obvious 
when Dickerson chose to repeat a 
phrase, changing the emphasis 
and emotional implications with 
each repetition. 

While Dickerson performed 
alone, he was accompanied on his 
trip to Boston by his wife, Eliza- 
beth, who looks as’ youthful as 
she did on the cover of his 1962 
classic, To My Queen. Back- 
stage, both Walt and Elizabeth 
were open, quietly animated, and 
distinctly positive; 20 years in 
obscurity seem not to have 
dampened their spirits. One 
might wish them greater visi- 
bility and popular success, but it 
clearly isn’t something they 
demand or necessarily need. As 
events shortly after Walt Dicker- 
son’s beautiful concert so 
graphically demonstrated, the 
world is not a particularly kind 
place for artists who talk about 
peace and love their spouses. 8 


Stein 

Continued from page 5 

the depth of Stein’s sexual 
feelings, which the script so 
gingerly skirts. Carroll's Stein is 
too raucous, to be sure, but then, 
it’s harder to dominate a theater 
than a salon. 

What I'd like to see Carroll do 
next, while she has the avoir- 
dupois, the outfit, and the tour- 
ing apparatus, is to prepare a 
more challenging (if less easily 
penetrable) evening of Stein’s 
own work. The most disappoint- 
ing thing about this one is that — 
as Stein huffily remarks about 
Joyce — she has the stream of 
consciousness at her fingertips, 
yet she opts for clarity. 

But this is as close as any of us 
are likely to get to even fried 
eggs at 27 Rue de Fleurus. Alas, 
the clique-y, stimulating Paris of 
Gertrude Stein is past, and today 
we eat our spinach with Popeye, 
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by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY — 


12:30 (7) Football. The New Orleans 
Saints vs. the New York Jets. 

1:00 (4) Football. The Patriots vs. the 
Buffalo Bills. 

2:00 (56) Ski Party (movie). Frankie 
Avalon, Dwayne Hickman, and Deborah 
Walley take the beach-movie script to the 
hills. In general unremarkable, but fea- 
turing what we consider to be one of the 
finest stage entrances on film. Check out 
the arrival of James Brown and the Fab- 
ulous Flames. 

3:00 (2) Joy of Bach. First cooking, then 
sex, now this. An international salute to 
J.S., featuring artists the WGBH publi- 
cists would rather not disclose. 

4:00 (2) Simple Gifts: Six Episodes for 
Christmas. Yuletide vignettes from the 
writings of Virginia Woolf, Teddy Roose- 
velt, Moss Hart, Maurice Sendak, R.O. 
Blechman, and one other person. 

5:00 (5) Showcase: Julie Andrews and 
Robert Goulet in Concert. The question 
is, should we pass up this chance to draw 
hate mail from a bunch of poor simple- 
tons who think Robert Goulet is enter- 
taining? Oh, who cares about him or 
them. Bob and Julie belt out show tunes 
from Broadway's finest — Berlin, Porter, 
Gershwins, Rodgers, Rogers, Hart, and 
Hammerstein. 

5:30 (2) From Jumpstreet: Jazz Gets 
Biue. More black-music history, with 
examples by Willie Dixon, Roy Eldridge, 
and Jackie McLean. 

6:00 (56) Star Trek, “The Immunity Syn- 
drome.” 

7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Los 
Angeles Kings. 

7:30 (2) Christmas with the West- 
minster Choir. Standard Yule fare from 
the boys and girls of the loft. 

8:00 (2) Cosmos: Encyclopedia Galac- 
tica. Looking to the future, Dr. Carl Sagan 
postulates some close encounters with 
little men from outer space. Don't call 
them, they'll call us. 

8:00 (56) Thank Your Lucky Stars 
(movie). Music and comedy showcase 
hinging on an Eddie Cantor impersona- 
tor’s attempts to put up a benefit to help 
his friends break into show biz. Made in 
1943 with Eddie Cantor, Dinah Shore, 
Dennis Morgan, and Bette Davis (who 
sings “They're Either Too Young or Too 
Old”). 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: T7esta- 
ment of Youth, part Ill. With emotions laid 
low by Roland's death, Vera sublimates 
her grief through nursing. 

9:00 (4) The Kidnapping of the Presi- 
dent (movie). William Shatner, Hal Hol- 
brook, Van Johnson, and Ava Gardner 
star in a made-for-TV movie about a ter- 
rorist group that snatches the president 
of the US. If they wait until February, they 
can keep him. 

9:00 (5) The Night the City Screamed 
(movie). Raymond Burr and Robert Culp 
star in a pastiche of human dramas shot 
in the dark of a New York blackout. 
9:00 (7) Circus of the Stars. The annual 
big-top extravaganza featuring Holly- 
wood glamor boys and girls at play. 
11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 
The Montgolfiers’ first balloon ascen- 
sion. 





MONDAY 

8:00 (2) Great Performances: Der Ro- 
senkavalier. A 1979 Munich per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s three-act 
opera about an older woman, a younger 
man, and, ultimately, a younger woman. 
8:00 (5) Emmet Otter’s Jug-Band Christ- 
mas. Jim Henson and his Ultrasuede 
urchins present a holiday special featur- 
ing a never-before-seen-on-TV cast of 
living dolls. 

8:00 (38) Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye 
(movie). James Cagney and Barbara 
Payton star in a 1950 melodrama about 
an escaped con who marries a wealthy 
heiress against the wishes of her family. 
8:00 (56) Captain Newman, M.D. 
(movie). Medical/military come- 
dy/drama from 1963 starring Gregory 
Peck, Tony Curtis, and Angie Dickinson. 
8:30 (4) Little Rascals‘Crazy Christmas. 
An animated rip-off of the gang. 

9:00 (4) The Osmond Family Christmas. 
Marie may have a new, sexier image, but 
how far can she go in pantsuits? The 
American family with the most teeth cele- 
brates the birth of our savior. 

9:00 (5) Football. The Dallas Cowboys vs. 
the Los Angeles Rams. 

10:00 (4) Highlights of the Ice Follies and 
Holiday on Ice. Good skates. 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and 
his pinstriped pals are joined by guest 
host Roger Moore. 

8:00 (2) Nova: The Safety Factor. 
Cameramen brave the Atlantic in a DC- 
10 to investigate safety and air travel. 
8:00 (4) A Bob Hope Christmas Special. 
The curse of the undead, with special 
guests Loni Anderson, Larry Gatlin, the 
Rose Bowl Queen, Loretta Swit, and the 
AP All-American College Football Team. 
8:00 (38) Blood on the Sun (movie). 
Shirley MacLaine, Yves Montand, and 
Edward G. Robinson star in a silly little 
1962 comedy about a movie director's 
wife who impersonates a Japanese 
woman in order to win a part in his latest 
movie. 

9:00 (2) The Body in Question: Brute 
Machine. Dr. Jonathan Miller is joined by 
Dudley Moore for a discussion of the 
neurological implications of playing the 
piano. 

9:00 (4) The Dean Martin Christmas 
Special. The curse of the undead, part 
two, with Erik Estrada, Andy Gibb, 
Beverly Sills, and Mei Tillis. 

9:00 (7) Blinded by the Light (movie). 
Kristy McNichol and her brother James 
Vincent McNichol star in a 1980 made- 
for-TV movie about a teenage boy who 
joins a group of religious nuts and is sub- 
sequently kidnaped by his parents and 
sent to the deprogramer. 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The “Bruins Vs. the 
Hartford Whalers. 

















8:00 (2) Edwin Hawkins at the Sym- 
phony. Gospel music from Eddie 
Hawkins and the Hawkins Family and the 
Love Center Choir, backed by the Oak- 
land Symphony Orchestra. 

8:00 (56) Hour of the Gun (movie). 
Another incarnation of the Wyatt Earp 
legend, this one starring James Garner, 
Jason Robards, and Robert Ryan, and 
centering on Wyatt's search for his 
brother's killer. 

9:00 (7) The Millionaire (movie). A 1978 
made-for-TV movie based on the 1954- 
‘60 CBS series of the same name. Robert 
Quarry plays the avatar of the unseen 
benefactor who somehow evades gift-tax 
laws and doles out a million clams to 
unsuspecting citizens. 

10:00 (5) Vegas, “Christmas Story.” Dan 
Tanna’s surrounded by beautiful ski 
bunnies, but is that little one really his 
daughter? 


THURSDAY 


4:00 (7) Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? (movie). The most often asked 
question of 1957, answered by Tony 
Randall, Jayne Mansfield, and Joan 
Blondell. TV ad-copy writer tries to save 
his job by landing a bombshell’s 
endorsement for lipstick. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the St. 
Louis Blues. 

8:00 (4) The Great Gatsby (movie). This 
opulent 1974 adaptation of Fitzgerald 
was sold on the basis of style, not sub- 
stance. Its release was accompanied by a 
promotion blitz that tried to convince 
America that ice-cream suits and two- 
tone wing-tips were back. Despite all 
that, the movie is not completely insub- 
stantial. Worth a look. Robert Redford, 
Mia Farrow, Bruce Dern, and Karen 
Black star. 

8:00 (56) The Vikings (movie). One of the 
silliest adventure epics ever committed 
to celluloid. Kirk Douglas, Tony Curtis, 
and Janet Leigh star in the 1958 legend 
of the Nordic King, his royal Welsh 
kidnap victim, and the brave slave who's 
really heir to the English throne. : 
9:30 (2) From Jumpstreet: Sou/. More 
black-music history, tonight featuring 
Stevie Wonder. 


FRIDAY 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Jesta- 





























Cheryl Campbell as Vera in Testament of Youth 


ment of Youth, part Ill. A repeat of. Sun- 
day's episode, in which grief-stricken 
Vera devotes all her energy to nursing. 
9:00 (5) Boxing. A replay of the contro- 
versial November 25 Leonard/Duran 
bout in New Orleans, plus live coverage 
of the WBC World Bantamweight 
Championship fight between Lupe Pintor 
and Alberto Davila. 

9:00 (56) Fitzwilly (movie). Dick Van 
Dyke, Barbara Feldon, and Dame Edith 
Evans star in a 1968 comedy about a 
penniless dowager whose servants steal 
in order to humor her delusions of 
wealth. , 

11:30 (2) The Best of SoundStage. Gui- 
tar licks. from George Benson, Chet 
Atkins, and Earl Klugh. Simulcast on 


WEEI-FM (103). ; 

12:30 a.m. (4) The Midnight Special. The 
Pointer Sisters host Supertramp and 
Harry Chapin. 





SATURDAY 


12:30 (4) Football. The New York Jets vs. 
the Miami Dolphins. 

1:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the 
Hartford Whalers. 

1:00 (56) The Ghost of Frankenstein 
(movie). The thanks you get for bringing 
something ugly back to life. Lon Chaney 
and Evelyn Ankers star in this 1942 
drama. 





2:30 (56) Dracula’s Daughter (movie). 
Further proof that blood is thicker than 
water. Drac’s daughter steals her boy- 
friend's fiancee. 

3:30 (7) Football. The Chicago Bears vs. 
the Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

4:00 (4) Basketball. Indiana vs. North 
Carolina. 

4:30 (2) Wildcat (movie). Richard Arien 
and Larry (Buster) Crabbe star in a 1942 
oil-rush saga. 

7:00 (56) Star Trek, “A Private Little 
War.” 

7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the 
Cleveland Cavailiers. 

8:00 (2) Live from the Met: Lu/u. Three 
acts from Alban Berg, all in German. The 
Met's 97th-season opener is another 
Jack the Ripper story. Featured per- 
formers include Teresa Stratas, Evelyn 
Lear, Kenneth Riegel, and Franz Mazura. 
Subtitled in English, and simulcast on 
WGBH-FM (89.7). 

8:00 (56) White Christmas (movie). Bing 
Crosby, Danny Kaye, and Rosemary 
Clooney star in a 1954 remake of Holi- 
day Inn. Music by Irving Berlin. 

10:00 (7) Combat in the Classroom. A 
special report on the physical dangers of 
public education in America. 

11:30 (5) The Shop Around the Corner 
(mow). James Stewart, Margaret Sulla- 
van, and Frank Morgan star in a 1940 
romance about lonely-hearts working at 
a Budapest retailer. 
The 525th line: R. A. Higgins, whose 
precision prose once graced the pages of 
this newspaper, came within the prover- 
bial gnat’s eyelash of winning this week’s 
trivial contest, guessing that Jack Paar 
destroyed a bottle of Alka- or Bromo- 
Seltzer on the air. It was, in fact,-a bottle 
of Bufferin. Paar and some guests were 
clowning with their sponsor's prop, try- 
ing to get the cotton unstuck from the 
bottle’s neck. Somebody poured some 
water in, they set the painkiller aside, and 
a while later the bottle exploded. It 
seemed like a big deal at the time. Incor- 
rect entries were cleverer than the facts. 
Christine Gilmore suggested a Timex; 
Sean Bucola of Wellesley thought may- 
be it was a Lucky. 

Three correct Jackie Gleason entries 
that arrived too late for prizes deserve 
honorable mention — Kevin Stock of 
Dorchester, Bob Rice of the Levi Hey- 
wood Memorial Library in Gardner, and 
Sue Reti of Detroit, Michigan. 

Frankly, we're running out of good 
questions, so we're going to close out this 
year’s contests with a three-part puzzle. 
For the customary photographic prizes, 
identify the shows associated with the 
following characters — Jetman, I-Tobor, 
and Tubo Smith. Answer all three parts to 
win. Entries must be received no later 
than Monday, December 22, 1980. 
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Airwaves 


by Billy Pope 


SUNDAY 


8: 00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday 
Review. A tribute to John Lennon; a look 
at the tenants’ rights trial of South End 
resident Vivanna Munoz and at her fight 
against eviction; representatives of 9 to 5 
discuss their efforts to organize working 
women; and Barney Frank looks at his 
election victory, the right’s ascendancy, 
and the future of liberals in national poli- 
tics. Somehow they all connect. 

9:30 a.m. (WITS) New England Journal. 
A tribute to John Lennon; a woman ship- 
wrecked on a Greek island discusses her 
adventure. 

10:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW We’re Talking. 
An interview with Rosemarie Trow- 
bridge, president of NOW's Boston chap- 
ter, on the prospects for women in 1981, 
especially regarding abortion rights and 
the ERA. 

11:00 a.m. (WCAS) Closet Space. The 
second part of an interview with Cali- 
fornia Superior Court Judge Steven 
Lachs, the first openly gay person ap- 
pointed to a judgeship in this country. 
Noon (WGBH) Cincinnati Symphony. 
Krzysztof Penderecki conducts his own 
Violin Concerto, with Phillip Ruder, and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 8. 

12:10 (WCAS) Northstar. A new show 
devoted to the concerns of minorities in 
Boston. This week, two black psychia- 
trists discuss the mental health of blacks, 
and state Representative Saundra 
Graham talks about the legislative fore- 
cast for minority interests in 1981. 

1:00 (WEEI-AM) Football. The Patriots 
vs. the Buffalo Bills. 


2:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. High- 
energy contemporary folk performed by 
Jim Post. 

2:00 (WCRB) New England Concert Hall. 
“The Poets Tell of Christmas.” The New 
England Conservatory of Music pre- 
sents a holiday montage of carols, 
readings, ballads, and hymns. 

4:30 (WGBH) First Person America. 
“Harlem Stories.” A Pullman: porter 
laments his move north to Harlem in a 
conversation with Ralph Ellison. This 
story of the failed promise of city life is 
echoed by a street peddler, a jazz 
drummer, and a street-corner orator. 
Repeated Thursday at 10:30 p.m. 

6:00 (WBUR) A Question of Place. 
“W.E.B. Du Bois.” Members of the Negro 
Ensemble Company perform a bio- 
graphical portrait of the man who was the 
philosophical founder of civil-rights 
movement. 

6:00 (WRKO) John Lennon Special. A 
three-hour broadcasting of Lennon's last 
interview, given the day he was killed. 
7:00 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the 
Los Angeles Kings. 

7:05 (WCRB) Showtime. A recording of 
Monnet'’s Irma La Douce, featuring Eliza- 
beth Seal and Keith Michell. 

7:30 (WBUR) Radio Smithsonian. “Living 
with Gorillas.” Naturalist Dian Fossey 
talks about her 13 years among the 
gorillas of Rwanda, particularly how she 
became accepted as part of their family 
groups. 

7:30 (WEEI-AM) Hockey. Boston College 
vs. New Hampshire. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. 
Istvan Kertesz conducts the Vienna State 
Opera in Mozart's La Clemenza di Tito, 


with Krenn, Berganza, Popp, and Fass- 
baender. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the 
Opera. Colin Davis conducts Mozart's 
Abduction trom the Seraglio, with Pierre, 
Burrows, and Tear. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! “Women’s Jazz 
Festival,” part |. This segment features 
pianist Mary Watkins and a reunion of the 
International Sweethearts of Rhythm, the 
first all-women. big band. 

9:30 (WBCN) Tracy Roach Show. “A 
John Lennon Retrospective.” 

10:00 (WBCN) Basement Tapes. The 
Peter Dayton Band and France in per- 
formances recorded live at Intermedia 
Sound. 

10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. “The 
17th University of Chicago Folk Fes- 
tival,” part Il. Country, boogie-woogie, 
and folk music by such performers as 
Carl Perkins, U. Utah Phillips, and the 
Red Ciay Ramblers. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. 
A performance by Gamma recorded in 
San Francisco, and a John Cougar con- 
cert recorded in Boston. 





MONDAY 


6:30 (WBUR) Behind the News. Stephen 
Kinzer, Central American correspon- 
dent for the Boston Globe, talks about El 
Salvador: what is happening now, how 
violence from the right is likely to in- 
crease under Reagan's foreign policy, 
and what US policy should be. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. “Tailor 
of Gloucester.” This holiday tale by 
Beatrix Potter tells the story of mice who 
help a poor tailor sew a special coat for 
Ghristmas. 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. A reading 
of Behold That Star, A Christmas 
Anthology. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Edo de 
Waart conducts the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Franck’s Symphony in D 
minor. 

8:00 (WGBH) Great Performances. 





Carlos Kleiber conducts the Bavarian 
State Opera in Richard Strauss's Der 
Rosenkavalier, with Jones, Fass- 
baender, and Popp: Simulcast on 
Channel 2. 

8:50 (WEEI-AM) Football. The Dallas 
Cowboys vs. the Los Angeles Rams. 
9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. The Har- 
vard University Choir performs a Christ- 
mas carol service, with music by Prae- 
torius, Bach, Bruckner, and others; 
organist Virgil Fox performs Christmas 
music. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Symphony. 
Edo de Waart conducts Milhaud’s Con- 
certo for Percussion, Bartok's Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Celesta, and 
Brahms's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Radu Lupu. 

10:00 (WBUR) Spaces Special. Part |! of 


a tribute to jazz pianist Earl Hines on his © 


75th birthday. 


TUESDAY 


11: :00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance 
Series. The Concord String Quartet per- 
forms Beethoven's String Quartet No. 7. 
7:00 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. A 
Christmas Carol. A reading perform- 
ance of Dickens's classic Christmas tale, 
which continues through the week. 

7:00 (WMBR) Interaction. People who 
have renovated their own homes dis- 
cuss what has to be considered to do-it- 
yourself. 

8: 00 (WGBH) Frick Collection Con- 
certs. Pianist Jean-Philippe Collard per- 
forms a program of Ravel and Liszt. 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Edo 
de Waart conducts Mahler's Symphony 
No. 3, with alto Maureen Forrester. 
10:00 (WGBH) A Question of Place. 
“Bertolt Brecht.” A dramatic profile of 
Brecht and his “epic theater,” with ex- 
cerpts from his plays and poems and 
music by his collaborator, Kurt Weill. 
10:07 (WEEI-AM) Mystery Theater. “The 
Threshold.” A small Montana town, 
destroyed by atomic experiments in the 
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dress up as woodpeckers 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents A HANNAH WEINSTEIN PRODUCTION 


GENE WILDER: RICHARD PRYOR in STIR CRAZY 
Music by TOM SCOTT ¢ Executive Producer MELVILLE TUCKER 


Produced by HANNAH WEINSTEIN ® Written by BRUCE JAY FRIEDMAN 


and 


, RICHARD 
PRYOR 


get | 


framed 
for 
robbing 
a bank... 
and 
when 
they 
discover 
that 
prison 
life is for 
the birds 
they go... 
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Directed by SIDNEY POITIER 





Original soundtrack album available on Posse Records and Tapes. 
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1940s, mysteriously comes back to life 40 
years later. 

Midnight (WITS) Larry King Show. Nor- 
man Mailer discusses his decade-long 
fascination with the life of Marilyn 
Monroe. 


WEDNESDAY 


6: 30 (WBUR) Social issues. A look at the 
human side of the expanding civil war in 
El Salvador. Listener call-ins encour- 
aged; no collect calls, please. 

6:30 (WGBH) Horizons. “We Can't Live 
Here — Uranium Mining.” An examina- 
tion of the effects of uranium mining on 
the Navajo people of New Mexico, in- 
cluding the health hazards and the social 
disruption. 

7:30 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the 
Hartford Whalers. 

7:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. 
the Chicago Bulls. ; 
8:00 (WGBH) Mostly Beecham. 
“Beecham's Orchestras.” A look at the 
orchestras Sir Thomas founded that will 
include both reminiscences from his 
players and recordings from World War | 
to 1959. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Eugene Or- 
mandy conducts the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Ives's Symphony No. 2. 
10:00 (WGBH) The Studs Terkel 
Almanac. Edmond White, author of 
States of Desire, discusses gay subcul- 
tures in various US cities. 

Midnight (WITS) Larry King Show. Three 
scientists from the Goddard Space Flight 
Center discuss the discoveries made by 
the recent Voyager | mission. 





THURSDAY ° 


6: 30 (WGBH) Shadows of a Nuclear Age. 
“The Literature of Apocalypse.” Kurt 
Vonnegut, Denise Levertov, Grace Paley, 
Allen Ginsberg, and others on the bomb 
and on its effect on American con- 
sciousness. 
7:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. A reading 
of two Grimm tales: “The Little Peasant” 
and “The Shoes That Were Danced to 
Pieces.” 
7:30 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the 
St. Louis Blues. 
8:00 (WGBH) The Great Piano Con- 
certos. Part V, a discussion of Brahms's 
Piano Concerto No. 2. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Handel's Mes- 
siah, with Marshall, Quivar, Price, and 
Luxon. 
9:00 (WGBH) American Chamber Music 
Festival. The American String Quartet 
performs works by Cage, Loeffler, Bab- 
bitt, and Copland. 
11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. Jazz 
vocalist Alida Rohr leads her own ensem- 
ble in a return engagement. 








FRIDAY 


7:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. 
the Houston Rockets. 

8:00 (WHRB) Christmas Special. Christ- 
mas music and words, including the 
Lionel Barrymore version of A Christ- 
mas Carol, readings by Charles Laugh- 
ton, excerpts from the Messiah, carols, 
and more. 

8:00 (WGBH) Musical ey “Rodgers 
and Hart: 1937-1938,” part 

9:00 (WGBH) National ‘octiaiinds of 
France. Uri Segal conducts Mendels- 
sohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture, Schu- 
mann's Cello Concerto, with Paul Tor- 
telier, and Bruckner’s Symphony No. 9. 
9:00. (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Mendelssohn's Elijah, with Amel- 
ing, Gaetani, Shicoff, and Milnes. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Blues Hour. Tonight's 
show features vocalists Billie Holiday and 
Bessie Smith and pianists Fletcher Hen- 
derson and Clarence Williams. 

11:30 (WEEI-FM) SoundStage. George 
Benson in a concert simulcast with Chan- 
nel 2. 

Midnight (WAAF) Midnight Album Hour. 
The Doors Greatest Hits, newly mixed 
and re-mastered for better sound. 








SATURDAY 


9:00 a.m. (WMFO) Something About the 
Women. Blue Jeans Day, a controversial 
gay-awareness campaign by the Tufts 
gay community, unexpectedly stirs up 
more homophobia; plus music by Pat 
Ouellette and Katie Tolles in a Winter 
Solstice Concert. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance 
Series. Roberta Humez directs the Youth 
Pro Musica in a Christmas program. 
1:00 (WMBR) Artists. at Work. The 
Charles Mingus Memorial Concert from 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
with jazz pianist Ran Blake. 

1:15 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the 
Hartford Whalers. 

2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). 
James Levine conducts Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte, with Lorengar, Troyanos, 
Ewing, Rendall, and Gramm. 

3:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! The perform- 
ances include the big-band sound of the 
Mel Lewis Orchestra, tenor sax Warne 
Marsh and bassist Red Mitchell, and 
Spanish pianist Tete Montoliu and his 
trio. 

5:00 (WLYN) Local Music Spotlight. 
Music by and conversation with the 
Atlantics. 

7:35 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. 
the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

8:00 (WGBH) Metropolitan Opera. A per- 
formance of Alban Berg’s Lulu, with 
Stratas, Lear, Riegel, and Mazura. 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Berlioz’s Le Corsaire Overture, 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 3, and 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 8. 
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Over a million music-lovers 
have decided Tech Hifi is the best 
place to buy anything that plays 

music. 


The best, because we offer 

a choice of 100 leading brands. 
The best, because we back 
equipment with our own written 
guarantees. 


The best, because the buying 


y 


power of the 65 Tech Hifi stores 
lets us beat the prices of other 
dealers. 


In this 4-page flyer you’ll see 
some of the best components in 
our store for the holiday season. 
Many of them make great gifts, 
especially the portables, stereo 
cabinets, and headphones. 


Tech Hifi’s best is the best 
you can buy. 


Our best to you for the holidays. 


f ry \Aiwa 901 AM/FM portable stereo 

—/ cassette recorder has 2 shortwave 
bands, handy cue and review feature. 
Operates on batteries or 110/220 volts for 
world-wide use. $179 


f 4 \ Teac CX-311 cassette deck is metal 
\—/ tape capable. Has record mute feature. 
Great sound at a budget price! $149. 


Sony’s MDR-3 stereo headphones 

weigh next-to-nothing. But they deliver 
bass response and clarity equal to — or 
better than — the best “heavyweights”. $45. 


TDC .5 super-quality mini speakers 

deliver sound so full and rich, you'll think 
you're hearing full-sized models! Ideal for 
both home and car. $70 each. 


~Aiwa TPS-30 pocket-sized stereo 
cassette recorder can use metal tape, 
has genuine high fidelity sound. Enjoy fine- 
sounding music while jogging, bicycling, etc. 
With high-performance lightweight stereo 
headphones. $195. 


/~\Kenwood KR-80 stereo receiver 

\.¥ /packs a lot of performance into a little 
space. Has 27 watts per channel at 0.05% 
THD (8 ohms, 20-20kHz.), digital readout, 

10-station preset tuning, and more. $379. 


Sony’s beautiful PST-22 turntable 

has a low-mass, straight tonearm for 
improved tracking, direct-drive with 
automatic shutoff, front controls, and 
lighted strobe. $149 


tin Lh in aa toa wire 


Rising EQ-10 10-band graphic 

equalizer lets you hear sound the way 
you want it! Can compensate for room 
acoustics, equalize tapes, etc. Has peak 
light-emitting diodes. $169. 


Teac X-3 tape deck gives you the 

longer playing time, better sound, and 
increased versatility of the open-reel tape 
format. Rugged construction. $450. 


Pioneer VP-1000 LaserDisc video disc 
player plays super-clear pictures 
through your TV and superb stereo sound 
through your hifi. $749 (optional remote 
control, $50). Not available in Michigan. 





$199 TDC So Philips 


Tech Hifi’s best $199 system has good sound at a low price. 
You get a TDC 1500 AM/FM stereo receiver with T-Lock 
automatic fine tuning. The loudspeakers are Kenwood LS- 
100’s, with 6-inch woofers and integral treble cones. The 
turntable is a multiple-play Collaro 1251, complete with a 
magnetic cartridge. 


$249 Philips Technics TDC 


if you can invest a little more in stereo, our best $249 
system gives you greater range and more volume. Ithasa 
Technics SA-80 receiver with 15 watts per channel at 
0.3% THD (8 ohms, 40-20kHz.). The loudspeakers are 
exciting, new TDC 2A’s. Their sound is surprisingly rich 
and clear. The turntable is a multiple-play Collaro 1251, 
complete with a magnetic cartridge. 







Tech Hifi’s best $349 system features Pioneer 
components at a budget-pleasing price. You 
get Pioneer’s new SX-3400 stereo 
receiver with 15 watts per channel 
at 0.05% THD (8 ohms, 20-20kHz.). 
It drives a pair of efficient Pioneer 
T-200 loudspeakers with 8-inch 
Mie ft: “yented woofers. The turntable is a 
bo. ; wae | belt-driven, semi-automatic BSR 
poe eee re 2a Quanta 400 with an ADC cartridge. 
Optional Gusdorf equipment cab- 
inet with speaker stands, $39. 


$349 mone BSE 
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$399 @xHitacHi OE: 


Our best $399 system has ev 
and greater output. It features | 
SR-4010 receiver with 25 watt 
0.05% THD. (8 ohms, 20-20k 
speakers are best-selling Ph 


deep bass plus high efficienc 
inch, computer-vented woofer 
is a versatile, multiple-play B*!* 
drive and an ADC 95QE cartr 





$499 Tostea § 


Tech Hifi’s best $499 system w 
rooms with clean, wide-range ste 
Toshiba’s top-rated SA-725 rece 
per channel at 0.08% THD (8 ol 
The loudspeakers are brand-new 
with dual 8-inch woofers. For you 
a Hitachi HT-324 turntable with 
matic tonearm return, and an Au 
90E cartridge. 
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1. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or your money back! 
If you are dissatisfied, for any reason, with the 


equipment you purchase at Tech Hifi, you can return 
it within seven days for a 100% refund.* 


2. Ninety-day 100% trade-in! 


Equipment purchased at Tech Hifi may be 
traded in within ninety days for 100% credit towards 


the usual selling price of any single unit, or combina- 
tion of units with a selling price that exceeds the 
purchase price of the equipment traded in*. (This 
policy may not apply during special sale events). 


3. One-year speaker trial! 


if a pair of loudspeakers purchased at Tech 
Hifi are traded in by the original buyer within one year 
of the purchase date, Tech Hifi will credit the 
amount paid toward the usual selling price of a 
new pair of loudspeakers costing at least twice as 


much as the pair traded in. This policy does not apply 
to loudspeaker systems that have been damaged 
or otherwise misused. 


4. Sixty-day defective exchange! 


Equipment that proves to be defective, andis 
returned to Tech Hifi within sixty days of purchase, 
and cannot be repaired within five working days, will 
be replaced by a new unit in exchange for the 
defective one. This does not apply to equipment 
which is not stocked by Tech Hifi at time of pur- 


chaser's request for an exchange 
during special sale events.* 


5. Thirty-day price | 


Within thirty days of purch 
othér retail dealer advertising a 
ours, who is authorized to sell t 
you purchased from us, and wh 
services and currently stocks ai 
product, show us written-eviden 
refund the differences. This doe 
instances of “limited quantity" c 
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$649 eaiiaieicee 


Tech Hifi's best $649 system has all Pioneer components, 
and it looks as good as it sounds. You getaPioneer SA-410 > 
integrated amplifier, a Pioneer TX-410 AM/FM stereo 
tuner, and a Pioneer PL-250 direct-drive turntable, with 
automatic shutoff and a Pioneer magnetic cartridge. 
They're all housed in a handsome Pioneer CB-510 walnut 
vinyl equipment cabinet. The loudspeakers are Pioneer 
CS-410’s, with efficient 8-inch vented woofers. Available 

at selected Tech Hifi stores. 


ke INfinity 
Re SONY. @ PICKERING 
Our best $889 system gives sibiobidhe-art listening quality at 
amedium price. It features a powerful Kenwood KR-6030 stereo 
receiver with 80 watts per channel at 0.05% THD (8 ohms, 20- 
20kHz.). The Kenwood receiver drives a pair of Infinity RSa 
loudspeakers with advanced polypropylene-cone woofers and 





$889 — 


®KENWOOD 










famed high-definition EMIT tweeters. 
The turntable is a beautiful Sony PST- 
: 22, with a straight-line tonearm and 
automatic shutoff. It comes with a 
deluxe Pickering 440E cartridge. 













$999 WY PIONEER 


Tech Hifi’s $999 system delivers superb sound 
from radio, records, and cassette tape. It’s all- 
Pioneer, with an SA-510 amplifier and a TX- 410 
AM/FM stereo tuner. The direct-drive, 
semi-automatic turntable is a Pioneer 
PL-250 with a PC-135 magnetic 
cartridge. The cassette deck is the 
metal-tape capable CT-F615. These 
components are housed in Pioneer's 
good-looking CB-510 walnut viny! 
equipment cabinet. The loudspeakers 
are 3-way Pioneer CS-510’'s, with 10-inch 
vented woofers. Available at selected 
Tech Hifi stores. 


a lot t more 


“limited quantity”. Rain checks 
will be issued in accordance with 
loca: iaw. 


Cy 


pies 


dealers, nor does it apply to differences in sales tax. 
Void where prohibited. 





6. Rain check policy! 


Tech Hifi will make every effort to provide 
sale items at the advertised price if the equipmentis 


*Retumed equipment must be in original condition, with all 
packing materials, accessories, and instruction manuals intact. 
Warranty cards must not be filled in or defaced for 90 days. ff 
you follow this procedure, Tech Hifi will back up the manufac- 
turers warranties. 

Guarantees do not apply to video discs, tapes, records, or any 
special orders. 


items are out of stock at the time of purchase, and 
we are unable to supply this merchandise within 

seven days, we will refund the purchase price in full. 
This does not apply to merchandise designated as 














Pioneer SE-205 over-the-ear, 
isolating design 

Pioneer SE-305 over-the-ear, 
isolating design 

Pioneer SE-4 comfortable, 
on-the-ear design 

Sony MDR-2 super small and _light, 
big sound 

Sony MDR-5 more bass & clarity...$55 

Sony MDR-7 top-of-the-line, 
super-light model 

AKG K-40 on-the-ear type, 
good sound 

AKG K-140 on-the-ear type, 
deeper bass 

AKG K-141 on-the-ear type, 
high definition 

AKG 240 professional-quality, 
on-the-ear type 


SUAS 


PmIprniht 
is » © Sa? & ys 
Our Christmas gift to you: 
Free Audiophonics C-60 
cassette tape with this coupon. 


(WHILE SUPPLIES LAST) 


‘ ry rei ee 
4 rat! At ta 


Gusdorf low-profile equipment cabinet 
with 2 speaker stands. Walnut 
vinyl finish 

Gusdorf full-sized equipment cabinet 
has good-looking pecan viny] finish 
and full-length glass doors ... $99 

Deluxe O’Sullivan equipment cab- 
inet has attractive, rounded-corner 
design with full-length glass doors 
and easy-roll casters. Honey 
elm finish 


i> ala) mm 
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Allsop cassette deck 
cleaning kit 

TDK HD-01 automatic cassette 
deck demagnetizer 

Universal walnut 
speaker stands (pair) 

4 Maxell UD-XLI or UD-XLII cassettes 
with free rock, jazz, or classical 
record... $19 

Lebo cassette carry case 
(capacity: 30) 

B*I*C FM-6 Beam Box 
compact FM antenna 


Onkyo’s 630DM cassette deck is 
top-rated. Has Accu-Bias to match 
any tape. Metal-capable ....$349 

Aiwa M250U cassette deck is metal- 
tape capable, has meters plus peak 
LED's, cue and review 

JVC KD-A33 2-motor cassette deck 
has smooth-operating pushbutton 
controls, wear-free Sen-Alloy head, 
optional remote control. Takes 
metal tape ... 


Pioneer KP-5500 in-dash car cassette 
player has AM/FM stereo Super- 
tuner®, preset tuning, and more. 
With 2 Pioneer TS-691 6x9-inch 
dual cone speakers. Fits many 
American cars 

Pioneer KP-4500 AM/FM stereo in- 
dash cassette player with auto- 
reverse. With 2 Jensen J-1033 Tri- 
Axial 3-way 6x9-inch speakers. 
Fits American cars 


The 1981 Hifi Book is available now. It tells you what you need to know 
before you buy stereo. It’s free for the asking at:all Tech Hifi stores. 


ICO 


Visit Tech Video Centers to see the latest and best in home video recorders, 
video cameras, large-screen televisions, movies on videocassette and videodisc, 
video games, accessories, and more. Tech Video Centers are New England’s 
most-experienced video stores. Components shown: 


Akai VPS-7350 portable video recorder has features typical of the 


Sony HV-2000 color video camera. Professional-type design, 
high-performance, easy to handle. ............... 0.0 c cece cece ee ee $1250. 
Pioneer VP-1000 LaserDisc videodisc player. Also available 
at Tech Hifi stores. (optional remote control. $50) 


Tech Video Centers are located at: 


Toshiba KTS-2 pocket-size cassette 
player/recorder with AM/FM 
stereo radio and headphones. 

$ 


Sony TPSL-2 Walkman® pocket-size 
stereo cassette player with head- 
phones. Hear it to believe it!....$199 

Sony TCS-300 Walkman® stereo 
cassette player/recorder has built- 
in speaker plus headphones..$219 
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Panasonic 5020 has headphone jack, 
dual stereo speakers 


‘Panasonic 5090 has dual 5-inch 


woofers, 1¥3-inch tweeters, sleep 
switch. World-wide voltage....$199 
Aiwa 926 has AM/FM stereo, plus 2 
shortwave bands. 110/220 volt, 
2-way speakers 
Aiwa 955 has AM/FM stereo, plus 2 
shortwave bands, sleep timer, and 
music sensor. 110/220-volt...$380 
Sony CFS-45 has dual 
stereo speakers 
Sony CFS-65 has 2-way speakers, 
LED display, world-wide 
voltage 


Not responsible for typographical errors. 


BOSTON 86 Canal St., (between Quincy Market and Boston Garden) 227-7050 
BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza (just off Middlesex Turnpike) 273-4636 
MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Plaza, S. Willow St. (across from Mall of N.H.) 603-625-9143 


WALTHAM 667 Main Street 

SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road 

BROCKTON Corner of Rt. 27 & Pleasant St. 

TECH VIDEO CENTERS: 

BOSTON 86 Canal Street 

BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 

MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza, 
South Willow Street 


HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension BENNINGTON, VT 115 South Street 
HYANNIS Rt. 132, in Capetown Plaza MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6) | NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
QUINCY 464 Washington Street SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
SAUGUS Rt. 1 Augustine Plaza PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angell Street 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road WARWICK, RI 1989 Post Road 
STONEHAM 362 Main Street HIF! BARGAIN CENTERS: 
WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Square 
THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 


(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, and Ohio. 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St. 
_ BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St. 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 
DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) 
FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 
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If you love a dub, then the I-Tones will satisfy, and Ras Karbi 
just might. It’s reggae night at the Channel, with guest DJ Peter 
Simon. Admission is $5. 

Fritz Lang’s exciting anti-Nazi thriller Ministry of Fear (1944), 
based on a Graham Greene novel, stars Ray Milland and Marjorie 
Reynolds. Catch it tonight at 7:30 at the Harvard-Epworth Church. 

Archie Shepp, the one-time angry young tenor who has lately put 
his melodic gifts to more-mainstream endeavors, winds up a four- 
night stand at Tinker’s, 888 Tremont Street, Boston, with his quin- 
tet. Call 427-0200 for ticket information. 


It’s the office party of the year: Jane Fonda appears at a benefit 
premiere of her new film, Nine to Five, at 8:45 p.m. at the Sack 57, 
preceded by a buffet dinner at Nick’s Celebrity Room, from 6:30 to 
8 p.m., sponsored by Boston’s own working-women’s organiza- 
tion, 9to5. For tickets, call 536-6003. 

Savor it — a tasty evening at Harvest Restaurant, 44 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. Be on hand for Harvest’s cognac tasting, fea- 
turingeight different cognacs, from younger blends to distinctively 
older ones. Highlights include Hennessy’s Paradis and a 1970 
Chateau D’Yquem. It’s $23 per person; call 492-1115 for reserva- 
tions. 





‘‘Money Changes Everything.’ The Brains, a — you should par- 
don the expression — smart, powerful set of Georgia rockers, bring 
this and other canny, keyboard-stimulated songs to the close quar- 
ters of the Underground. For information, call 566-8577. 

Mike Gibbs, the versatile, talented composer/arranger at Berklee 
School of Music, leads a student band tonight at 8:15 at the Per- 
formance Center. Gibbs’s concerts are always unpredictable and 
always stimulating. Call the box office for tickets, 266-7455. 


“Glacial Decoy” at the ICA 


sa week 


compiled by Donna Kay Williams 


The ]-Tones 


Don Hewitt, executive producer of 60 Minutes, speaks tonight at 
eight at the Kennedy School of Government, 79 Boylston Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is free. 

You can play for keeps, at the New England Backgammon Club’s 
Happy Holiday Elimination Tournament, starting at 6 p.m. (regis- 
tration’s at five) at the Hyatt Regency, 575 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge. Reservations are required and non-members are welcome; 
call 1-563-5787. 

Harvard holds its annual Christmas-carol services, with music by 
the university choir, tonight at 8:15 and tomorrow at 4:30 and 8:15, 
in Memorial Church at Harvard Yard. 


Two superior rhythm men, the at-home-in-any-context drummer 
Billy Hart and Weather Report original bassist Miroslav Vitous, are 
two-thirds of a piano trio at Boston’s venerable jazz club, Michael's, 
tonight and tomorrow. With these two in the recipe, the session 
should cook. 

The Next Move Theater begins its Christmas Celebration, tonight 
at eight. The evening includes a dramatized reading of Dickens's A 
Christmas, along with other surprises. The show continues through 
Christmas Eve; tickets-are available at the box office, One Boylston 
Place, Boston. 


The Brains 


Boston Film/Video Foundation rounds out its series of explora- 
tions into regional filmmaking with The Art of Vision: Boston’s 
Filmmakers, tonight at eight. 

Michael Blackwood’s remarkable Making Dances: Seven Post- 
Modern Choreographers is like a definitive 90-minute course in 
contemporary dance; it features the work of Trisha Brown, Lucinda 
Childs, David Gordon, Douglas Dunn, Kenneth King, Meredith 
Monk, and Sara Rudner. It’s tonight at six and eight and Sunday 
afternoon at three at the Institute of Contemporary Art. 









































Be forewarned: ‘People Who Died’’ won’t sound the same any- 
more. Jim Carroll's a poet (a good one) and a singer (not such a good 
one); he manages to pull it off anyway. He’s appearing tonight at 
the Paradise; call 254-2052 for tickets. 

The Cecilia Society, Donald Teeters conducting, gives two per- 
formances of its seventh annual Christmas concert at 8:30 tonight 
and tomorrow at the Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Featured on the program is William Byrd’s Mass for Five 
Voices, as well as three choruses by Leonard Bernstein and works by 
Brahms and Gyorgi Ligeti. Tickets are $7.50, $6.50, and $4; call 
232-4540 for information. 


The Neighborhood Children’s Theater of Boston conducts the 
Boston Neighborhood Children’s Holiday Gala, starring Sonia 
Manzano (‘‘Maria’’ of Sesame Street) at Northeastern University’s 
Ell Center at 1 and 4 p.m. For further information, call 522-0400 or 
524-4254. 

And while you've got the little ankle biters in tow, meander on 
over to the Great Hall at Quincy Market, where the Loon & Heron 
Theater for children opens its nine-day residency with In a Pickle, a 
hodge-podge of enchantment. Two shows today, at 11 and 1:30, 
and one tomorrow, at 1:30. Tickets are $2.50 for kids, $3.50 for 
grownups; call 247-8156 for information. 





They offend a lot of people, so there must be something to them. 
We're talking about the Busboys, at the Paradise. Call 254-2052 for 
ticket information. 

And while we're on the subject, five new local bands fill the bill at 
the Channel tonight at 8:30: the Neats, V;, the Sickness, CCCP-TV, 
and the Dark (also featuring the Young Snakes and Basic Drives). 
Taken one by one, these bands are often amusing. But taken in a 
lump? We'll see... . 

At long last, the weird, wonderful, and, above all, tacky adven- 
tures of Inframan (1976) are being appreciated by discerning Bos- 
ton audiences. Directed by someone named Hua-Shan, this‘is one of 





Have yourself a Renaissance Christmas as the Boston Camerata 
revives the first of its now-famous Christmas productions. It’s a 
feast of chants, hymns, and familiar carols from England, Ger- 


many, Spain, France, and Italy, plus new material. At Jordan Hall at 


8 p.m.; call 739-2971 for information. 

Joan Jett (formerly of the Runaways) returns to Boston with her 
new band, the Blackhearts. They'll perform songs from her new 
album, Joan Jett; also appearing: Jon Butcher Axis and the Loners. 
It’s at the Channel; show time is 9:30 p.m.__ 

















Sonia Manzano of the Neighborhood Children’s Theater 





the silliest, most enjoyable sci-fi sleepers ever made. It’s playing 
tonight through Tuesday at the Coolidge Corner. : 

Once banned by the BBC on the grounds that the British public 
would find its graphic content unacceptable, The War Game (1966), 
winner that year of the Oscar for best foreign film, has its first Bos- 
ton showing, tonight at eight, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Party for Survival. The film is a horrifying portrayal of the events 
that might lead up to a nuclear war, of the social effect of such a 
catastrophe, and of the effects of nuclear war on human beings. It’s 
at the Arlington Street Church. 
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“| Film listings 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 16, 1980 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before ‘theater bookings are final. New 
shows are often scheduled with little ad- 
vance notification, and films may run long- 
er than noted. Please call the theater before 
Steppin’ out, and be advised that sneak pre- 
views are common on Friday and Saturday 
nights. Escape! 


BOSTON 
ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
I: Popeye: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 
ll: Small Circle of Friends: Sun-Sun. 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35 
BEACON HILL |, Wl, & Wl (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
|: Divine Madness: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 
li: Private Eyes: Sun-Wed. 1:15, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 
til: Caligula: Sun-Wed. 1:15, 4:30, 
7:15, 10 
CHARLES |, il & Ill (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St. 
I: Stir Crazy: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 
li: Elephant Man: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 
il: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 
CHER! |. tt & Ul (536-2870) 
Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center. 
|: Kagemusha: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10:15 
li: The Stunt Man: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 8, 10:15 
ill: Ordinary People: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:15 
CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St 
1: Popeye: Sun-Sun. 4, 
7:45, 10 
ll: Flash Gordon: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 
EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
Melvin and Howard: Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 10 


NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 

600 Comm. Ave. 

1: Every Man For Himself: Sun-Sun. 1, 
2:35, 4:10, 5:45, 7:20, 8:55, 10:30 
i: Bad Timing: Sun-Sun. 3:20, 7:45 
lil: Inserts: Sun-Sun. 1:10, 5:30, 9:55 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 
Stardust Memories: 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 


3:15, 5:30, 


Sun-Sun. 1:30, 


Pi ALLEY | & Wl (227-6676) 
237 Washington St. 

|: Halloween: Sun-Wed. 
5:45, 8, 10 

Il: Private Benjamin: Sun-Wed. 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 

166 Washington Street 

Call for feature. 

SAXON (542-4600) 

219 Tremont St. 

Star Trek: Sun-Sun. 3:15, 7:45 

Close Encounters: Sun-Sun. 1, 5:40, 
10:15 

SYMPHONY (262-3888) 

252 Huntington Ave. 

Call for feature. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL |, HW, I & IV (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St. 

|: Moonraker: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:25, 
7:15, 10. 

i: Caddyshack: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

It: The Stunt Man: Sun-Fri. 1:30, 4:25, 
7:20, 10 

IV: Private Benjamin: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:25, 10 

V: Ordinary People: Sun-Fri. 1:30, 4:20, 
7:15, 10 


CIRCLE CINEMA |. I! & Ill (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

I: Stir Crazy: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:30, 11:50 
ll; Flash Gordon: 
times 

Il: Stardust Memories: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, + 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45, 11:45 

Stir Crazy: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 


CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 

My Brilliant Career: Sun-Thu. ~ 7:15, 
9:15, Sun. mat. 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
Divine Madness: Fri-Fri. 7:15, 9:15 


1:30, 3:30, 








Sun-Sun. Call for 


COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

1: Incident at Blood Pass: Sun-Tues. 7:25 
Zatoichi at Large: Sun-tues. 5:45, 9:30, 
Sun. mat. 3:40 

Live and- Let Die: Wed-Thu. 7:30 

On Her Majesty's Secret Service: Wed- 
Thu. 5, 9:40 

La Cage Aux Folles: Fri-Sat. 8, Sat. mat. 
4:10 


Happy New Year: Fri-Sat. 6, 9:50 
infra-Man: Sun-Tues. 8, Sun. mat. 4:15 
Barbarella: Sun-Tues. 6, 9:45 


CAMBRIDGE =— 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square. 

Adam's Rib: Sun-:Tues. 5:45, 9:35 

Woman of the Year: Sun-: Tues. 7:35, Sat 

and Sun mat. 3:45 

Cousin Cousine: Wed-Sat. 6, 9:45 

Bread and Chocolate: Wed-Sat. 7:40, Sat. 

mat. 3:50. 

Holiday: Sat-Tues. 6, 9:50 

You Can't Take It With You: Sat-Tues. 

7:35, Sun. mat. 3:45 

FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center. 

1: Ordinary People:Sun-Sun. 1, 4, 7, 
50 


9: 

Hl: Little Darlings: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 4:25, 
7:15, 10 

American Gigolo: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 10 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 Boylston Street 

A Small Circle of Friends: Sun-Thu. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 

1434 Mass. Ave. 

To Have and Have Not: Sun. 1, 4:30, 8:05 
The Maltese Falcon: Sun. 2:45, 6:15, 
9:50 

The Shining: Mon. 3:05, 7:45 

The Exorcist: Mon. 1, 5:35, 10:15 
The Life of Brian: Tues. 2:15, 5:05, 7:55 
Reefer Madness: Tues. 1, 3:50, 6:40, 
9:35 

Black Stallion: Wed. 12, 3:55, 7:55 
The Dove: Wed. 2:05, 6, 9:55 

Last Tango in Paris: Thurs. 12, 3:50, 
7:45 


Carnal Knowledge: Thurs. 2:10, 6, 9:55 

Nashville: Fri. 3, 7:45 

Taxi Driver: Fri. 1, 5:45, 10:30 

OFF THE WALL CINEMA (547-5255) 

15 Pearl St. 

British Rock: Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 10 

Martin the Cobbler: Sun. Call for times. 

ORSON WELLES |, li & Ill (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave: 

1: Loulou: Sun-Tues. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10:05 

Smiles of a Summer Night: Wed-Thurs. 

2:15, 6, 9:40 

The Silence: Wed-Thurs. 4:15, 8 

il: The Man Who Fell to Earth: Sun-Wed. 

2:30, 5:15, 7:45 

Bye-bye Brazil: Wed-Fri. 2:15, 4:15, 

6:15, 8:15, 10:15 

ill: The Magic Flute: Sun. 2:15, 5, 7:30, 
5 


9:50 

The Magician: Mon. 2:40, 6:10, 9:45 
The Virgin Spring: Tues. 4:30, 8 
Loulou: Wed-Sun. 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 


MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films Fri- 
Sat at or around midnight. For sub- 
urban midnights, see suburban 
listings. 





Flash Gordon 


Circle Cinema: Stardust Memories; It's 
My Turn; Elephant Man. 


Exeter Theater: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. 


Harvard Square: Flesh Gordon. 
Orson Welles: Richard Pryor in Concert; 


The Harder They Come; Pink Fla- 
mingos 
Newton Academy: Call for feature. 


GOOD DEALS 


Good deals are subject to change at a 








moment's notice so check with the 
theater before taking off 


Academy Newton: $2 for first show. 
Allston Cinema: $2 for first show of the 
day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 
Alternative Family Cinema at Off the Wall: 
$1 Sat-Sun. matinees. 


Arlington, Capitol & Regent: $1.25 Sun.- 
Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

Belmont Studio: $1.50 all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$2.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 


Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 
Cleveland Circle: $2 for first show. 
Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for last shéw of 
the night. 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.50 all times. 
Harvard Square: $2 till 6 pm Mon-Fri. 
(except holidays). $2.50 at midnight. 


- $3 after 6 and on Sat, Sun. and holi- 


days. 

Nickelodeon: Discount coupons avail- 
able. 10 admissions. for $25. 

Orson Welles: $1.50 with a Welles T- 


\ shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too. 


Publix: $1.25 all times. 

Somerville, Broadway & Somerville: $1.25 
Sun-Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

West Newton: $1.25 for weekend mat. 








FILM SPECIALS 





ANGRY ARTS, Red Book Store, 136 
River St., Cambridge (491-6930). 
Dec. 19, 20, and 21: “The Lost 
Honor of Katherina Blum,” 7:30 
pm. $1.75. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, 536- 
1540. $2 for BF/VF memters, $3 
for general public. Dec. 18: new 
works by Boston filmmakers. 
FRENCH LIBRARY, 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston (262-2280). Dec. 19, 
20, and 21: “Les Enfants du Para- 
dis” (Children of Paradise), 8 pm. 


$2. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE, 170 Beacon St., 
Boston. Dec. 15: “Goodbye, Yes- 
terday,’ 7 pm at Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 the Fenway, room C101 
MCB. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Dec. 14: 
“Ministry of Fear” by Fritz Lang; 
Dec. 21: “Monte Carlo” by Ernst 
Lubitsch; both at 7:30 pm, both 
$1.50 

WOMEN’S PARTY FOR SURVIVAL, Arl- 
ington Street Church. Dec. 21: 





“The War Game,” 8 pm. $3. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART. 
955 Boylston St., Boston (266- 
5152). Dec. 14: “Masters of Mod- 
ern Dance, Parts | and Il,” 3 pm; 
Dec. 18: “Making Dances,” 6 and 
8 pm; Dec. 19:Cinedance,” 6 and 
8 pm; Dec. 21: “Making Dances” 
and “Cinedance,” 3 pm. $1.50, 
free for members, 75 cents for stu- 
dents and seniors, 50 cents for 
children. 


MASS. ART FILM SOCIETY, Mass. 
College of Art, corner Longwood 
and Brookline Aves., Boston, 731- 
2340, room C-9. Dec. 17: “The 
Queen of Sheba Meets the Atom 
Man” and “T.0.UC.H.I.N.G.," 7:30 
pm. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE, 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. (354-8371). Dec. 
14: “Stormy Weather,” 5 pm; Dec. 
20 and 21, “Lili,” Sat. at 9 pm, 
Sun. at 5 pm. 

NORTH END UNION, 20 Parmenter 
St., Boston, 227-2927. Dec. 18: “Il 
Vangelo Secondo Matteo,” di- 
rected by Pier Paolo Pasolini, 7 
pm. $2. 

WHERE'S BOSTON? is shown hourly 
each day at 60 State St. (661- 
2425). Tix $1.50-$3. 


HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb. (495-3254). Dec. 16: 
“High School,” 5 pm, $1.50. 
JAMAICA PLAIN FILM SOCIETY, 
Jamaica Plain High School, Wash- 
ington and Williams Streets (522- 
9739). Dec. 19: “David Copper- 
field,’ 7:30 pm. $2 adults, 50 
cents senior citizens and chil- 
dren. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Dec. 19, 
“Heidi,” 6:30 pm. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Field 
Branch, 826 Camb. St., Camb. 
Dec. 18: a 1959 Peter Sellers film; 
call 498-9080 for title. Free. 
DEDHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, Dedham. 
Dec. 17: “The Last Holiday,” 3:30 
and 7 pm. Free. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY, 
64 Aberdeen Ave., Camb. 498- 
9085. Dec. 18: “The Lavender Hill 
Mob,” 6 pm. Free. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, 414 Centre 
St., Newton. Dec. 17 (main li- 
brary, 7 pm) and 18 (Lower Falls 
branch, 1:30 pm): “Dance on a 
May Day,” Nureyev’s “Don Qui- 
xote,” and “Toller.” Free. 
SOMERVILLE LIBRARY, Highland 
Ave. and Walnut St.; screens films 
each Thurs. at 6:30 pm. Dec. 18: 
“Fallen idol.” Free. 








Orson Welles Cinemas 


made “in exile.” 


“A MASTERPIECE OF 
SUBTLETY AND EROTICISM. 
Gerard Depardieu and Isabelle Huppert just 


happen to be the sexiest couple in the history 
of the cinema. Don’t miss ‘LOULOU!’” 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


ISABELLE HUPPERT GERARD DEPARDIEU 





loulou 





a film by 


MAURICE PIALAT 


A fiery, contemporary ‘‘romance,”’ which is 

more the story of one woman’s sexual obsession 
with a working class “‘stud.’’ Through 12/16 at 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10:05; Starting 12/17 at 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 


7:45, 9:45. 


» Tickets now on sale for the 


> 


» s Feb. 15 - 16. 


6th annual Science Fiction 
Marathon to be held 





6 admissions $15 


Discount ticket coupons are now back in stock! 


The Late Shows: 


1 Punk flamunges 
/ ROCHARD PROOR 


Filmed Live in Concert 


+ THE HARDER THEY COME 


(shown at 12:15) 


NEW ENGLAND 
PREMIERE 


Last week's answer: Federico Fellini 


“CELEBRATE! 


‘BYE BYE BRAZIL’ DOES JUST THAT.’’ 
- —Richard Corliss, Time Magazine 


“BYE BYE BRAZIL’ SCORES 


.«» The spirit of the comedy is hard to resist.” 
— David Ansen, Newsweek 


STARTS WEDNESDAY 


A troupe of musicians, magicians, and performers travel 
the rapidly changing towns and out of the way villages of 
Brazil to entertain the villagers only to discover a world 
of adventurers, peasants, and hustlers; a world in which 
the ancient and the modern, tragedy and beauty, misery 
and abundance, the past and the future co-exist in an 
almost dreamlike romantic and sensuous vision. 

2:15, 4:15, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 


Discount Parking Available 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people to correctly answer the following (Mon. between 5 & 5:30 at 868-3603, please): Namte all the films Ingmar Bergman 


NOBEL PRIZE.” 





NEW ENGLAND 
PREMIERE 


AR BERGMAN'S 





| 


FROM 


“One of Bergman’s most powerful 
and troubling explorations of the 
atomic fission in the human soul. 
HE SHOULD BE THE FIRST 
FILMMAKER TO WIN THE 


- Jack Kroll, Newsweek — 











THE LIFE 
OF THE 
MARIONETIES 


STARTS FRIDAY 


Ingmar Bergman brilliantly explores one man’s psyche driven over 
the edge by a number of sexual pressures—— his failing marriage, 
his ongoing relationship with a prostitute, his business associate's 
“advances”, and other imagined and real “‘infidelities.’’ 
MARIONETTES is Bergman’s most penetrating portrait of 
male/female relationships since SCENES FROM A 

MARRIAGE. 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00. 








Suburban 
cinemas 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Divine Madness: Fri-Sun. 7, 9, Sun. 5, 7, 9 
My Brilliant Career: Sun-Sun. 7, 9, Sun. 5, 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (642-1197) 

Medford St. 

Apocalypse Now: Fri-Sun. 6:45, 9:20 

The Christmas That Almost Wasn't: Sat-Sun. 1:15 
Ordinary People: Sun-Fri. 7, 9:15 

BELMONT, Studio (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Call for new feature and times. 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Breaking Away: Mon. 3, 5, 7, 9 

Being There: Tue. 3:15, 5:45, 8:15 

The Tin Drum: Wed. 3, 5:45, 8:30 

Godspell: Thur. 3, 5, 7, 9 

Sleeping Beauty: Fri-Sat. 3, 4:45, 6:30, 8 
BRAINTREE, General |-IV (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: The Elephant Man: Sun-Sun. 1:45, 4:20, 7:20, 
9:40 

ll: Private Benjamin: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40 

I: Stir Crazy: Sun-Sun. Call for times. 

IV: Popeye: Sun.-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 9:45 
BROCKTON, General Five (588-5050) 

Westgate Mall 

|: Airplane: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30 

ll: Flash Gordon: Sun-Sun. Call for times. 

il: Stir Crazy: Sun-Sun. Call for times. 

IV: Caddyshack: Sun-Sun. Call for times. 

V: Ordinary People: Sun-Fri. 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:45 


BROCKTON, Sack !-IV (963-1010) 

Route 27 

1: Private Benjamin: Sun-Wed. 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

Wi: Caligula: Sun-Wed. 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

il: Popeye: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Star Trek: Sun-Sun. 1:10, 7:15 

Close Encounters: Sun-Sun. 3:40, 9:30 

BURLINGTON, General |-I! (272-4410) 

Route 128, exit 42 

I: Private Benjamin: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 

9:40 

ll: Moonraker: Sun-Sun. Call for times. 

CANTON, Oriental (828-8924) 

636 Washington St 

Call for feature and times. 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree (777-1818) 

Liberty Tree Mall 

I: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Sun. 7:15, 10, Sat and 

Sun. 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

il: Star Trek: Sun-Sun. 7:40, Sat and Sun. 1, 

5:30, 10 

Close Encounters: Sun-Sun. 10 

DANVERS, Sack Six (777-2555 or 593-2100) 

Endicott St. 

I: Halloween: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 

9:30 

i: Elephant Man: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 3:15, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

lil: Fantasia: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45 

IV: Flash Gordon: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:35, 

9:45 

V: Popeye: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

Vi: Boogey-Man: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:45, 9:45 

DEDHAM, Showcase 8 (326-2100) 

950 Providence St. 

I: H's My Turn: Fri-Sat. 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 

9:45 

ll: Airplane: Fri-Sun. 1, 4:15, 7:30, 10:30 

Meatballs: Fri-Sun. 2:30, 5:45, 8:55, 12 

ill: Flash Gordon: Fri-Sun. 2, 4:40, 7:15, 9:45, 

12:05 

IW: Caddyshack: Fri-Sun. 1:20, 3:20, 5:15, 7:25, 

9:40, 11:40 

V: Close Encounters: Fri-Sat. 1, 5:30, 9:55 

Star Trek: Fri-Sat. 3, 7:30, 1:55 

Vi: Warriors: Fri-Sun. 3:35, 7:40, 11:30 

i. - aa People: Fri-Sun. 2, 4:40, 7:25, 10, 
oe 

Vill: Blues Brothers: Fri-Sun. 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 

9:20, 11:25 


FRAMINGHAM, General I-V (235-8020) 

Route 9, Shopper's World 

1: Flash Gordon: Fri-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 
9:55 

Hl: Caddyshack: Fri-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 
9:30 


lil: Popeye: Fri-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
IV: Private Benjamin: Fri-Sun. 1. 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

V: The Elephant Man: Fri-Sun. 1:45, 4:20, 7:20, 
9:45 


MEDFORD Cinema, (395-9499) 

36 Salem 

1: Ordinary People: Sun-Sun. 7, 9:15 
il: Resurrection: Sun-Sun. 6:45, 8:40 
Hl: Halloween: Fri-Fri. 6:45 

NATICK, Sack 6 (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opp..Shopper’s World 

|: Caligula: Sun-Wed. 1, 4, 7:15, 10 
il: Star Trek: Sun-Sun. 1, 5:30, 10 
Close Encounters: Sun-Sun. 3:15, 7:40 
Hi: The Boogey Man: Sun-Wed. 

IV: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Wed. 1:05, 4:00, 7:15, 
10 


V: Ordinary People: Sun-Wed. 1, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 
10:15 

Vi: Halloween: Sun-Wed. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 


NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre. 

1: The Great Santini: Sun-Sun. 7:40, 9:50, Sat. 
Sun 1:15, 3:20; 5:30 

ll: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

Harold and Maude: Sun-Tue. Call for times 
Soupcon: Wed, Tue. Call for times 

Padre, Padrone: Sun-Tue. Call for times 
PEABODY, General |-II| (599-1310) 

|: Stir Crazy: Fri-Sun. Call for times 

ll: Private Benjamin: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40 

I: Ordinary People: Sun-Fri. 1:30, 4:10, 7:20,, 
9:45 


RANDOLPH Cinema (963-8664) 

I: W's My Turn: Sun-Thur. 7:15, 9 

ll: Kentucky Fried Movie: Fri-Fri. 7:20, 9:05 
Airplane: Fri-Sun. 7, 9 

The Mouse and His Child: Sat. and Sun. mat. 2 
SAUGUS. General !-I! (321-1345) 

Route 1 

1: Moonraker: Sun-Fri. 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 

Il: The Private Eyes: Sun-Fri 

SOMERVILLE, Broadway (625-5316) 

81 Broadway 

Motel Hell: Fri-Sun. 7, 9 

Kentucky Fried Movie: Sun-Fri. 7:15, 9 
SOMERVILLE, Somervilie (625-1081) 50 Davis 
S 


q. 
A Mouse and His Child: Sat. & Sun. 1:15 
Oridnary People: Sun-Fri. 7, 9 

Divine Madness: Fri-Sun. 7, 9, Sun. mat. 5, 7,9 
STONEHAM, General |-li (438-4050) 

Routes 128 and 28 

1: Popeye: Sun-Fri. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 
ll: Apocalypse Now: Sun-Fri. Call for times. 
WALTHAM, General |-1] (890-1064) 

477 Winter St. 

|: Little Darlings: Sun-Fri. Call for times. 

ll: American Gigolo: Sun-Fri. Call for times. 
WELLESLEY, Community (235-0047) 

382 Washington St. 

Call for feature and times. 

WINTHROP, Kincade (846-5562) 

50 Putnam St. 

Call for feature and times. 

WOBURN, Showcase Five (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

1: Flash Gordon: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45, 
11:55 

Il; It Seems Like Old Times: Sun-Fri. Call for times. 
ill: Every Which Way You Can: Sun-Fri. 1:55, 
4:35, 7:30, 9:55, 12:15 

W: Stir Crazy: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30,7:20, 9:50, 12 
V: It's My Turn: Sun-Sun. 1:10, 7:25, 9:35, Sat, 
Sun. mat. 3:05, Fri., Sat. 11:20 


Just opp. the 
Blanford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


247-2160 
600 Comm. A 
Boston 


The Rank Organization Presents 
A NICOLAS ROEG FILM 


ART GARFUNKEL THERESA RUSSELL 
HARVEY KEITEL DENHOLM ELLIOTT wm 
BAD TIMING/A SENSUAL OBSESSION 
Director of Photography Anthony Richmond 
Director of Music Richard Hartley Editor Tony Lawson 
Associate Producer Tim Van Rellim 
SCREENPLAY BY YALE UDOFF 
PRODUCED BY JEREMY THOMAS 
DIRECTED BY NICOLAS ROEG 
A Recorded Picture Company Production Filmed in Technovision 


A Sondra Gilman /Louse Westergaard Presentation 
Ky v€& RLD NORTHAL FILM 
Thru Thurs., Dec. 18 at 3:20 / 7:45 
Starting Fri., Dec. 19 at 3:35 / 7:45 


... AN EROTIC 
NIGHTMARE OF 
THE FIRST ORDER! 
BRILLIANT! ” 


Michael Blowen, Bostor 











MOVIES 





Brattle Theatre 


40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


DECEMBER 17-20, WEDNESDAY -SATURDAY 
Jean-Charles Tachella’s classic French comedy, 
COUSIN, COUSINE 
With Marie-France Pisier and Victor Lanoux. 
6:00, 9:45 and 
Franco Brusati’s BREAD AND CHOCOLATE 
“A poignant, bittersweet comedy.” 
—The Boston Phoenix 
7:40, Saturday Matinee 3:50 


DECEMBER 21-23, SUNDAY-TUESDAY 
A Great 30’s Comedy, 
George Cukor’s HOLIDAY 
With Cary Grant and Katharine Hepburn. 
6:00, 9:50 and 
Frank Capra’s YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
With James Stewart, Jean Arthur and 
Lionel Barrymore. Winner of Best Picture 
and Best Director Oscars. 
7:35, Sunday Matinee 3:45 





Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre 
— All Seats All Shows $2.50. 








Thru Thurs., Dec. 18 
at 1:10 / 5:30 / 9:55 
RICHARD DREYFUSS « 


: ) 


Starting Fri., Dec. 19 at 1:35 / 5:45 / 9:55 


JULIE OOnALD {?¢z 
CHRISTIE SUTHERLAND © £ 
“BOT : 
Log 


hony BU 





“ Yee & & ‘EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF’ IS 
ONE OF THE BEST FILMS OF RECENT YEARS! 


It's a Superb, compelling, profound visual and intellectual 
experience! It makes other films look ridiculous and drab in 
comparison. The film is asymphony of political, psychological, 
and sexual images that is rare in the cinema. The film 
should be seen twice for maximum impact. 

There's too much in it for one viewing.” 

— Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 


“AN INVIGORATING, EXCITING NEW FILM! 
‘Every Man For Himself’ is electrifying at times and shockingly 
funny at times, and its photography and compositions place it 
among Godard’s most elegant works.” 
— Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


SR ae SRS a, Se 


C2: S. ? @.$ & © 





L M 


Every Man For Himsel 


ISABELLE HUPPERT 
JACQUES DUTRONC ® NATHALIE BAYE 


NO ONE UNDER 18 ADMITTED 


A New Yorker Films Release © 1980 From ZOETROPE STUDIO\ 
1:00 / 2:35 / 4:10 / 5:45 / 7:20 / 8:55 / 10:30 
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GENE, RICHARD ~ 
WILDER” PRYOR 


STIR CRAZY 


STIR& 
CRAZY 


PATHETIC EARTHLINGS 


WHO CAN SAVE YOU NOW? 


FLASHE@<GORDON | 


LAWRENCE 1:-2:3-4 


GOLDIE HAWN 
PRIVATE 


BENJAMIN 


ROUTES 114 AND 495 -TEL. 686-2121 





DOUBLE BILL! R 
CLOSE. ag, 
ENCOUNTERS “© TREK « 


DOUBLE BILL! 
AMERICAN // THE © 


R_GIGOLO AND WARRIORS | BROTHERS/ 


GENE RICHARD 
WILDER PRYOR 


CLOSE 
STIR ® | ENCOUNTE 


AIRPLANE = 40 MEAT BALLS 





DOUBLE BILL! 


» BLUES 


DOUBLE BILL! 


PG 





*RAZY STAR TREK 





ANTHONY JOHN 
HOPKINS HURT 


THE 
PcG) MAN 


DOUBLE BILL!) 


«;, ANIMAL 


Please Call Theatre For Screen Times 








Produced by DINO DE LAURENTIIS » Directed by MIKE HODGES Filmed in TODD-A0" 
DIC [eocer steno)” acinar a a 


iN SELECTED THEATRES 


Dolby 





CIRCLE CINEMA 
399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


SACK 
CINEMA 57 »2 
200 ST newer PARK SQ. 

566-4040 


'UART 
BOSTON 482-1222 














PATHETIC EARTHLINGS... 
WHO CAN SAVE YOU NOW? 


DINO DE LAURENTIIS Presents 
FLASH GORDON 
SAM J. JONES # MELODY ANDERSON % ORNELLA MUTI % MAX VON SYDOW » TOPOL » TIMOTHY DALTON 
MARIANGELA MELATO as Kala % BRIAN BLESSED w PETER WYNGARDE » Screenplay by LORENZO SEMPLE, JR 


SHOWCASE 


326-4955 
ROUTE | ot 128 





[PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <>] 





[SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILOREN) 








SACK 
CINEMA CITY 


DANVERS 








393-2100 
EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 





A UNIVERSAL RELEASE 





GENERAL CINEMA 


FRAMINGHAM 


RTE. SHOPPERS WORLD 





235-8020 











SHOWCASE 


WOBURN 
933-5330 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 














ilm strips 


compiled by David Chute 





and the Circle, and in the suburbs. 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Y to 5 (1980). As harried secretaries fighting back against a 
loutish boss, Jane Fonda, Lily Tomlin, and Dolly Parton strike a blow for office 
reform in Colin Higgins's farce. Higgins, the ham-fisted farceur who brought us Foul 
Play, is a guy who probably shouldn't be allowed to get withim 50 feet of a social 
issue, Dut star power may triumph over all. With Dabney Coleman (as the boss), 
Elizabeth Wilson, and Sterling Hayden. Opens Friday, December 19, at the Cheri 


\ 
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%& *&% XADAM'S RIB (1949). One of the best 
of the Katharine Hepburn/Spencer Tracy 
films, directed with George Cukor’s in- 
imitable grace. Hepburn and Tracy portray 
married lawyers arguing opposite sides of a 
case; the dialogue, by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin, is brittle and rapid-fire. Also 
notable for the screen debuts of four 
remarkable comic talents: David Wayne, 
Jean Hagen, Tom Ewell, and Judy Holliday 


Brattle. 

* AMERICAN GIGOLO (1980). There's a terrific 
film in the subject of the male bimbo (the 
“liberated man” as sex object) but Paul 
Schrader's isn't it. Set among the country 
clubs, beach houses and boutiques of 
Beverly Hills, American Gigolo has a cool, 
streamlined, avant-garde quality that 
bewitches the eye. In fact, the film is as 
elegantly dressed as Schrader’s beautiful, 
opaque protagonist, a paid consort (im- 
passively played by Richard Gere) whom 
Schrader imagines a Dostoyevskian hero. 
Accused of murdering one of his clients, 
Gere faces a dilemma; he may not be guilty 
of the crime — guilty with a small “g” — but, 
being a gigolo and all, he sure is Guilty. 
Schrader may find the existential conun- 
drum of-a gigolo earth-shaking; most 
viewers, we suspect, will find it pretty silly. 
Fresh Pond, suburbs. 

ANY WHICH WAY YOU CAN (1980). Clint 
Eastwood directs himself, Ruth Gordon, 
Sondra Locke, and Clyde the orangutan in 
the inevitable sequel to Every Which Way 
But Loose, Clint's most popular film to 
date. More trucks, bikers, and bare-knuckle 
boxing events are expected. Does this 
mean we've seen the last of Dirty Harry? 
Saxon, suburbs. Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


B 


@BAD TIMING/A SENSUAL OBSESSION (1980). 
Can ciphers have meaningful 
relationships? That’s what you keep asking 
yourself as you watch Nicolas Roeg’s new 
film. Milena Flaherty (Theresa Russell), a 
voluptuous, empty-headed free spirit living 
in Vienna, has taken an overdose of sieep- 
ing pills. Inspector Netusil (Harvey Keitel) 
wants to know if her lover, a priggish psy- 
chiatrist (Art Garfunkel), took his own sweet 
time about calling the ambulance, and if so, 
why? As the story unfolds, in Roeg’s 
patented time-fragmented style, it becomes 
painfully apparent that these two people are 
utterly dull and vacant. Roeg’s technique 
has backfired this time. It muddies matters 
far too much, and exposes the script (by 
Yale Udoff) for the piffle it is. Nickelodeon. 
%* *BARBARELLA (1968). Jane Fonda plays 
the heroine of the famous French sci-fi 
comic strip in Roger Vadim’s silly but in- 
geniously erotic plunge into the kinky 41st 
century. The special effects are not par- 
ticularly memorable; the sight of Ms. Fonda 
in umpteen stages of deshabille most cer- 
tainly is. With John Philip Law, Milo O'Shea 
and, as the evil underworld queen, Anita 
Pallenberg. Coolidge Corner. 

w&xXTHE BLACK STALLION (1979). In his 
first fiction feature, Carroll Ballard brings 
Walter Farley's classic 1941 children’s 
nove! to life in a way that may enrapture 
grownups even more than their toddlers. 
The story itself — about a boy's love for a 
wild horse — is so familiar by now that 
suspense and narrative momentum are out 
of the question. But what's enchantin 
about this film is its surface. The Blac 
Stallion uses natural beauty to celebrate 
the adventure of seeing. In Caleb 
Deschanel's cinematography, the browns, 
blacks, and sky blues of a Mediterranean 
island, the tumult of a shipwreck, the glint of 
gems in a shipboard poker game — all 
suggest the way adventure feels to a child, 
to someone who does not yet refer to life as 
the “daily grind.” The opening section, 
when the stallion and young Alec Ramsey 
(Kelly Reno)-are cast away together, is 
altogether ravishing; when the film returns 
to America, some of the wonder is lost, 
although Mickey Rooney, as an avuncular 
horse trainer, gives a delightful, carefully 
observed performance. Harvard Square. 
wx *xBREAD AND CHOCOLATE (1974). A 
poignant, bittersweet Comedy about a 
good-hearted Italian trying to make a place 
for himself in a distinctly unwelcoming 
Switzerland. Written and directed by 
playwright Franco Brusati, this gently funny 
film follows the adventures of Nino (Nino 
Manfredi), a civilized soul imprisoned in a 
thicket of Italian mannerisms. The film really 
doesn't go anywhere; everything Nino in- 
volves himself in is doomed, and the movie 
becomes as condescending toward him as 
are the Swiss. But if Brusati hasn't 
developed Nino properly, he’s done the 
next best thing: he’s given us a tender, 
savagely satirical portrait of the Italian 
abroad in all his manifestations. Brattle. 
THE BRITISH INVASION (1963-'65). A 
program of short films incorporating con- 











cer 
initial assault on the US. Included are “The 
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Beatles on Ed Sullivan”; Rolling Stones 
footage from the legendary feature The 
T.A.M.1. Show; clips, from the old Shindig 
series, of numbers by the Animals, the 
Moody Blues, Brian Auger and the Trinity, 
and Georgie Fame and the Blue Flames; 
and vagrant snippets of Gerry and the 
Pacemakers, the Dave Clark Five, and Billy 
J. Kramer and the Dakotas. Off the Wall. 
BYE, BYE BRAZIL (1980). A picaresque com- 
edy from South America, centering upon a 
wandering troupe of magicians and enter- 
tainers known as the Caravana Rolidei. 
Jose Wilker, who played the better-looking 
of Dona Fior's two husbands, is the guru of 
the group. With Betty Faria and Zaria 
Zambelli. Written and directed by Carlos 
Diegues. Orson Welles. 





Cc 


e@CADDYSHACK (1980). With the exception of 
Rodney Dangerfield, whose bulbous eyes, 
twitching neck, and virtuoso vulgarity are a 
wonder to behold, Harold. Ramis's 
dimwitted Animal House retread is virtually 
a total loss. Chevy Chase, Bill Murray, Ted 
Knight, and others rampage through a 
snobby country club with the veins in their 
necks standing out, straining to be funny. 
But it looks as if the filmmakers started 
shooting long before the script was really 
finished; there simply aren’t enough good 
jokes, and the few there are are ruined by 
the tired pacing. With the performers re- 
duced to yelling and mugging in extreme 
close-up, Caddyshack is enough to drive a 
viewer screaming from the theater. Chest- 
nut Hill, suburbs. 

w&&LA CAGE AUX FOLLES (1978). A routine 
comedy of errors, performed in “gay face,” 
this film is partly redeemed by the ac- 
complished camping of its actors: Ugo 
Tognazzi, charming and dignified as the 
proprietor of a St. Tropez nightspot 
specializing in female impersonation; and 
Michel Serrault, as the club’s flaming drag- ‘ 
queen headliner — who is also Tognazzi’s 
long-time lover. Edouard Molinaro’s deter- 
minedly gag-fixated farce centers on the 
chaos that erupts when Tognazzi’s son 
brings the ultra-respectable. parents of his 
bride-to-be home to meet Papa. Molinaro 
never explores the ambiguous central 
relationships, and he doesn't lend his movie 
enough speed and wit to work on us all by 
itself. But he puts the performers front and 
center, and they prove very entertaining in- 
deed. Coolidge Corner. 

w*xCARNAL KNOWLEDGE. (1971). Mike 
Nichols's chilly goodbye to the romanticism 
of The Graduate boasts a darkly comic 
Jules Feiffer script that renders in depress- 
ing detail the futility of sexual relations. A 
glistening, almost malignant film with fine 
performances by Jack Nicholson, Art Gar- 
funkel, Ann-Margret and Candice Bergen. 
Harvard Square. 

A CHANGE OF*SEASONS (1980). An oid- 
fashioned sex comedy for the holidays. 
College prof Anthony Hopkins is married to 
Shirley MacLaine, but he's fooling around 
in the shower with coed Bo Derek; 
meanwhile, Shirley is playing footsie with 
dashing Michael Brandon, who has his eye 
on her daughter, Mary Beth Hurt. These 
folks have clearly mastered the secret of 
staying warm on cold winter evenings. 
Directed by Richard Lang (The Mountain 
Men), from a screenplay by, among others, 
Love Story’s Erich Segal. ,Beacon- Hill, 
suburbs. 

we #& KCHILDREN OF PARADISE (1945). This 
glorious, epic-length romance of theater life 
and love in Paris during the 1830s is a land- 
mark of tone and characterization. Moving 
effortlessly from the tragic to the farcical, it 
explores crosscurrents between life and art 
while sumptuously evoking an era. Jacques 
Prevert wrote the superbly literate script and 
Marcel Carne directed with an unfailing feel 
for rhythm and detail. The extraordinary 
cast includes Arletty, Jean-Louis Barrault, 
Pierre Brasseur and Maria Casares. French 


Library. 

CINEDANCE (1945-’58). A program of short 
films, by Maya Deren and Sidney Peterson, 
that employ experimental techniques to 
capture dance performances on film. 
included are “Study in Choreography for 
Camera” (1945), “Ritual in Transfigured 
Time” (1946), “Meditation on Violence” 
(1948), “The Very Eye of Night” (1958), 
and “Horror Dream” (1947). Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 

we xCLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND (1977). instead of taking us out of this 
world, a la Star Wars or 2001, Steven 
Spielberg's grandiose entertainment 
delivers a mystical experience in light and 
sound to those of us stuck here on Earth. 
The awestruck story of man’s first official 








w&kek* Superb 
ke Good 
xk Middling 
* Bearable 
* A turkey 
Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 

















meeting with the friendly denizens of UFOs 
is soul-cleansing; you walk out of it in an 
open, benevolent, wondering mood that 
lasts for hours, even days. Douglas Trum- 
bull's special effects are astonishing, as is 
the soundtrack, with music by John 
Williams. But Spielberg hasn't made a 
flawless film: Close Encounters’ piety gets 
a bit sticky at times, its characterizations are 
simplistic and often irritating, and there's a 
long mid-section that is p' ysically hectic 
but so devoid of meaning that it reminds 
you of the useless, predictable climax of a es 
TV cop show. No matter: Close En- BFVF SE 
counters is still among the most moving Boston Flim/Video Foundation 
spectacles of the ‘70s. With Richard presents 
pratune. olinide pen ba om. Cary NEW FILMS 

uffey, and Francois Truffaut. This re- 
release is substantially changed, with a new BY Boer wy er ow y ay ERS 
ending that = us inside the Mother Ship. JAY ANANIA 
Saxon, suburb 
* &COCONUTS *(1929). The first Marx DAN BARNETT 
Brothers feature is stiff and stagy, with a dull RON BLAU 
rausical subplot that subtracts from the DAN ELSENBERG 
boys’ lunacy, Contains the famous “viaduct MARK LA PORE 
— why a duck?” exchange. Harvard einecy BUGAROAIN 


Square. 

THE COMPETITION (1980). Richard Dreyfuss SUSAN WOLL 

and Amy Irving are aspiring concert Boyiston St. 
pianists who fail in love during a crucial in- mathe Bt 
ternational competition — an event that will . 

mean professional honors for the winner, ee ceieeiaal 
obscurity for the losers. Can they be lovers ary 
and rivals too? With Lee Remick, as Irving's 
teacher. Written and directed by Joel 
Oliansky. Cheri. 


~EDDY'S THEATRES 


EXETER ST. deus Sq. 536-7067 


{ “Arich, wonderful new comedy.” 
: ave Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


We” ¢ Atrue 9% story? 


we 1:00, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8:00, 10:00 
‘| FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 12 MIDNIGHT 
IME ROCK YHORROR PICTURE SHOOT 


GALERIA 57 Boylston St., Harvard Square 661-3737 


BRAD DAVIS - KAREN ALLEN - JAMESON PARKER 


Sol Ce 
y Friant | 


1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


ALLSTON 214 Harvard Ave., 277-2140 
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RED ONE = ne x — - 
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British Invasion 
(1963-65) 


D A special jam-packed 


#keDON'T LOOK NOW (1973). Nicolas doe gory dadabe asec) kin 
one chiller ae a couple staying in The Beatles (on Ed Sullivan!) 
enice, a pair of eerie sisters, and a 

murderous dwart is sure to alter ea sleep 1296 Washington St., Newton one Site fark Mee 
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patterns: it's one of the most frightening 961-6060 961-9214 
films ever made. Roeg’s dazzling editing, The Animals 
subtly repeated imagery, lightning-quick “My Brilliant Career‘sends The Moody Blues 
cuts, sudden noises and ruddy, sometimes your spirits scaring)...” “ int 
nauseous colors paint a portrait of a > Brian Auger & the Trinity 
menacing Venice that lingers. And the film's (w/Long John Baldry, Julie 
ethene “ age ypadaire cay gh meg Driscoll & ...Rod Stewart! ) 
column long after you leave the theater. 
Julie Christie and Donald Sutherland look Gerry & the Pacemakers 
beautiful, and their love scene is, oddly, & more! 
aon the most sensual on film. Nickelo- / Do PW casi tases Complete shows. Mon-Fri 

; z at 6,8,10 pm 
%&%&& &XDUCK SOUP (1933). Among the most : 
perfectly zany Marx Brothers pictures, this Sat-Sun 4:20, 6:10, 8:10 By 10 pm 
opus directed by the estimable Leo ; ] 
McCarey has Groucho as the king of 
Freedonia and Harpo and Chico playing 
spies. Harvard Square. 


Gift Certificates 
5 tickets: $10 
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*& x WEBOLI (1979). Francesco Rosi's film = a Ocoel ae 
version of Carlo Levi's 1946 memoir Christ | Best Foreign | Film 1979 all : Cambridge Ma 02139 








354 5678 recording 
7 §255 office 








Stopped at Eboli is only a two-hour 
shadow of its original four-hour self. Yet 
even in its present form, Eboli offers what : 


The Power Behind The Throne 


JANE LILY DOLLY 
FONDA TOMLIN PARTON 














of peasant life in the remote Lucanian 
village to which Levi was exiled by the 
Fascists in 1935 has been directed with 
such sharp, sly intelligence that it's con- 
sistently entertaining. And Gian Maria 
Volonte’s performance as Levi is a marvel, 
as convincing an embodiment of mature in- 
telligence as any in memory. Working 
through Levi's perceptions, Rosi offers ur- 
ban moviegoers passage into the intricacies 
of his subject, and we discover the innate 
theatricality of the villagers, their flair for 
self-dramatization, just as Levi does. This 
cut version isn’t entirely satisfying, par- 
ticularly since Rosi's technique involves the 
patient accumulation of carefully observed 
details. But scene for scene, Eboii is clearly 
the work of a master filmmaker. West New- 
ton. 


%& x xXTHE ELEPHANT MAN (1980). This film 
by Eraserhead's David Lynch tells the true 
story of John Merrick, an intelligent but 
terribly deformed sideshow freak of Vic- 
torian England. The screenplay, by Lynch, 
Christopher DeVore, and Eric Bergren, 
often waxes sentimental, but the movie 
doesn't shrink from being a horror picture 
as well. The tug-of-war it stirs up in us — 
between revulsion and sympathy, morbid 
curiosity and liberal piety — gives the filma 
disturbing power. Lynch knows how to 
make our skin crawl, and fans of the 
repellent Eraserhead will recognize the 
high-contrast black-and-white 
photography, the gurgling, growling sound- 
track, and the fascination with the look and 
feel of German expressionist and French 
surrealist films. Here, Lynch's style cap- 
tures the look of Dickensian London, and 
the movie accumulates a dark, subtle 
power. Yet in spite of a heroic performance 
by John Hurt — who acts eloquently from 
inside his elaborate elephant-man makeup 
— and a surprisingly restrained and precise 
one from Anthony Hopkins, as Merrick’s 
doctor, the film lapses into bathos in the 
scenes of guttersnipes attacking Merrick, 
and in the scenes with Anne Bancroft ham- 
ming it up as a grande dame of the theatre 
who befriends the freak. Charles, Circle, 
suburbs. 

Wx XEVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF (1980). A lot 
of people hailed Jean-Luc Godard’s in- 
vigorating film as his triumphal return to the 
narrative cinema. Yet as exciting and 
challenging as it is, this astringent movie 
isn’t much of a story. Composed in four 
“movements,” like a symphony, it’s a 
beautifully designed, open-ended work that 
talks about film, sex, the city, machines, 
work, prostitution, and alienation. in this 
meditation on the deadening everydayness 
of things, Godard reawakens the world and 
hands it back to us, wet and shiny and new- 
ly eloquent. The film follows three 
characters, whose lives interweave in coin- 
cidental patterns: Isabelle Huppert, as a 
prostitute slogging through a day of chilling, 
funny, mechanical sex, illustrates one of 
Godard’s central points: that all work for a 
boss is prostitution; Nathalie Baye, as a 
woman caught up in moving to the country, 
isolating herself, working on notebooks that 
may turn into a novel, is looking for a way 


AN IPC FILMS PRODUCTION OF ACOLIN HIGGINS PICTURE 


NINE TO FIVE 
DABNEY COLEMAN ° ELIZABETH WILSON 
and STERLING HAYDENas The Chairman of the Board 
Produced by BRUCE GILBERT .Directed by COLIN HIGGINS 
may Sun into & novel. fe looking for @ way Screenplay by COLIN HIGGINS and PATRICIA RESNICK 
cry out against repetition and drudgery, the Story by PATRICIA RESNICK Music by CHARLES FOX( % 


forces that smother spontaneity; and Jac- 4 : : \s _ 
ques Dutronc (as a TV producer named COLOR BY DELUXE® Dolly sings ‘‘9 to 5°’ on RCA! ® 








“Paul Godard”) flails about blindly, going 
through the motions of curiosity and dis- 
covery. Every Man For Himself is elec- 
trifying and shockingly funny, but it's never 
warm or touching or intimate. It's a study of 
a malignant world that can be redeemed 
only if we awaken to its mysteries. Nickelo- 
deon. 


F 
THE FORMULA (1980). Writer-producer Steve 
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THIS IS A STORY ABOUT PEOPLE WHO DON’T ALWAYS FIT IN. 
BUT THEY HAVE A DREAM... AND A SENSE OF HUMOR... 
AND THAT MAKES THEM SPECIAL. WHEN THAT 
DREAM COMES TRUE, IT MAKES THEM WINNERS. 





A GOODMARK Production 
A RICHARD DONNER Film 
“INSIDE MOVES” 
Starring JOHN SAVAGE 
DAVID MORSE - DIANA SCARWID = AMY WRIGHT 
Music Composed by JOHN BARRY 
Film Edited by FRANK MORRISS Production Designer CHARLES ROSEN 
Director of Photography LASZLO KOVACS, A.S.C. 
Based on a novel by TODD WALTON Screenplay by VALERIE CURTIN & 
BARRY LEVINSON Produced by MARK M. TANZ & R.W. GOODWIN 
Directed by RICHARD DORNER 
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Shagan (Hustle) and director John G. 
Avildsen (Rocky) teamed up once before, 
for 1973's Save the Tiger. This is a topical 
intrigue thriller, adapted by Shagan from his 
best-selling novel, about a capitalist plot to 
keep a Nazi formula for synthetic gasoline 
off the market. Marion Brando plays Adam 
Steiffel, the enormously fat chieftain of an 
oil cartel; George C. Scott is Barney Caine, 
the LA private eye who tumbies to the truth. 
With Marthe Keller and John Gielgud. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

FROM THE LIFE OF THE MARIONETTES (1980). 
Ingmar Bergman's latest, filmed in Ger- 
many, recounts the further adventures of 
Peter and Katerina Egerman, the troubled 
close friends of Liv Ulimann and Erland 
Josephson in Scenes from a Marriage. 
Played here by German actors Robert At- 
zorn and Christine Buchegger, the Eger- 
mans’ find themselves entangled in the 
brutal killing of a young prostitute and, in 
flashbacks, the story of their troubled 
marriage unfolds. With Martin Benrath and 
Heinz Bennent. Orson Welles. 


G 


*THE GREAT SANTINI (1978). Lewis John 
Carlino's film is reminiscent of those TV 
dramas of the ‘50s whose sole purpose 
seemed the display of sensitivity. Santini is 
sensitive all right, but it’s also unspeakably 
banal. The title refers to the nickname of 
Robert Duvail’s Colonel! Bull Meechum, a 
natural warrior without a war to fight, who 
vents his frustration on his family — and 
particularly on his son Ben (Michael 
O'Keefe), who isn't sure he wants to be a 
soldier. The film's most powerful moments 
dramatize Ben's confusion and pain; the 
worst focus on his friendship with a lovable, 
kind-hearted black named Toomer (Stan 
Shaw). The movie teils us little that's new 








* about the macho warrior, and Duvail’s per- 


formance,. whilé technically impressive, 
feels hollow; he doesn't just play Bull 
Meechum's gross or chauvinistic actions, 
he plays grossness or chauvinism. And 
since Duvall seems to hate the character, 
we wind up thinking that Bull hates himself 
Academy. 


H 


*& & KHAPPY NEW YEAR (1973). it seems odd 
to speak of an “unjustly neglected” movie 
by so commercial a director as Claude 
Lelouch, but Happy New Year is just that. 
Lelouch’s famous high-gloss surface feels 
less artificial than usual here, partly 
because the two stars, Francoise Fabian 
and Lino Ventura, bring sensitivity and 
depth to an otherwise conventional 
“bittersweet” romance, and partly because 
the love story is encased in one of 
Lelouch’s stylish caper plots (this one about 
a jewel theft). Filmed in Nice. Coolidge 
Corner. 

kk KHOLIDAY Vred Cary Grant is the 
unsophisticated Johnny Case, who at the 
last minute throws over his heiress fiancee 
for her more offbeat sister played by 
Katharine Hepburn, who created the role 
onstage. Like the better-known 
Philadelphia Story, this comedy of 
manners is a George Cukor rendition of a 
Philip Barry play and, though a bit more 
cynical, it’s every bit as graceful, witty and 
refined. Henry Kelker, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton and Lew Ayres lead a fine supporting 


cast. Brattle. 

% & KHORSEFEATHERS (1932). Groucho 
plays the new president of Darwin College 
who has to put together a crackerjack foot- 
ball team. S.J. Perelman aided in writing the 
gags and Norman McLeod was one of the 
Marx Brothers’ better directors, but this pic- 
ture is slow to get rolling. The password is 
“swordfish.” Harvard Square. 

wx *xHUMANOIDS FROM THE DEEP (1980). 
What do you get when you mix radioactive 
waste and seaweed? According to 
producer Roger Corman, you get eight-foot 
turd-men with lively libidos (their targets, of 
course, are bikini-clad starlets). Needless to 
say, Corman has not produced the great 
anti-nuclear polemic of our age, but 
Humanoids is kinky, campy fun. The rather 
bizarre humanoid cast includes Doug 
McClure (in a mountainous down vest that 
fails to conceal his girth), Vic Morrow (still 
sneering after all these years), and Ann 
Turkel, as a marine biologist in designer 
jeans. Directed by Barbara Peters. Cinema 
Society of Cambridge. 


INCIDENT AT BLOOD PASS (1970). Hiroshi 
Inagaki (The Samurai Trilogy) directs 
Toshiro Mifune and Shintaro Katsu (better 
known as Zatoichi) in this large-scale 
swords-and-shoguns adventure. With Kin- 
nosuke Nakamura. Coolidge Corner. 
tw INFRA-MAN (1975). A delightfully weird 
sci-fi movie, made in Hong Kong, about the 
bionic space warrior who rises to the 
challenge of Pye Earth from the awful 
Queen Dragon Mom. There's a slew of sup- 
porting monsters in rubber suits, cardboard 
sets, and tin-foil space costumes, all in in- 
credible profusion. The excitement never 
stops. Infra-Man is outlandishly tacky fun. 
Coolidge Corner. 

+ xINSERTS (1975). Granted, itisn't much of 
a movie (more like a raunchy off-Broadway 
play recorded on film) and it’s often 
ponderously talky and pretentious. But 
John Byrum's darkly funny account of a 
once-lionized ‘30s director (Richard 
Dreyfuss, in what is still his own favorite 
among his performances) who is reduced 
to shooting stag reels in his living room is 
often amusingly, flamboyantly sordid and 
tasteless. In addition to Dreyfuss’s, the film 
boasts good performances from Veronica 
Cartwright (invasion of the Body 
Snatchers) and Jessica Harper (late of 
TV's Studs Lonigan) as two of his ac- 
tresses. Nickelodeon. ‘ 














~ INSIDE MOVES (1980). The story of a group 


of handicapped citizens learning to cope 
with their ailments. It's set mostly in the 
neighborhood tavern where a group of 
crippled pals hang out (among them are 
Altman veteran Bert Remsen and Boston's 
own Harold Russell, the double amputee 
who won an Oscar for his performance in 
1947's The Best Years of Our Lives). The 
bar is an almost-closed circle that opens 
just wide enough to admit John Savage, as 
an alienated young man recuperating after 
a suicide attempt. Directed by Richard 
Donner (Superman). Charies, Chestnut 
Hill. 
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THE JAZZ SINGER (1980). in the priceless 
page. 34 
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THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising 
better for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For 
Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other 
categories doesn't work after you've bought it in 
advance for two consecutive weeks. . . we will keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one more week, but until it 
works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your 
ad. The guarantee applies to any non-commercial ad for 
a single transaction. Now THAT'S a guarantee. FREE 
until it works. THE Guarantee. 


CALL 266-1234 














HARVARD SQUARE 
THEATRE -=3 


$2.00 Mon. thru Fri. ‘till 6 PM, $3.00 after 6 PM 
Sat., Sun., Hol. $3.00 ALL DAY (Midnight Fri. & Sat. $2.50) 





The Shining 3:05-7:45 
The Exorcist 1:00-5:35-10:15 





The Life of Brian 2:15-5:05-7:55 
Reefer Madness 1:00-3:50-6:40-9:35 





Black Stallion 12:00-3:55-7:55 
The Dove 2:05-6:00-10:00 








Last Tango in Paris 12:00-3:50-7:45 
Carnal Knowledge 2:10-6:00-9:55 











Nashville 3:00-7:45 
Taxi Driver Pe :00- 5: 45-10:30 


Fri-Sat. Dec. 19-20 _—‘Fri. Nite 12:30 am. 
Erotic New York Film Festival 


Coconuts (1929) 3:00-7:15 
Horsefeathers (1932) 12:30-4:40-8:55 











Duck Soup (1933) 1:45-5:55-10:10 











Being There 3:10-7:35 
Network 1:00-5:25-9:50 



















| HARVARD SO., CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864-4580 | 











The Institute of Contemporary Art, the Boston Phoenix, and the 
Massachusetts Contemporary Dance Association Present: 


leveseleien iM lceiieeleu 
Vive in B)iclel @tle@n\ Veriton 


December 4-December 21 
21 Extraordinary Dance Films 


Linbaaliy . Friday 
December 18 December 19 
6:00, 8:00 pm 6:00, 8:00 pm 
Sunday Sunday 
December 21 December 21 
3:00 pm 5:00 pm 


Making Dances: Cinedance: Films Directed 
Seven Post-Modern by Maya Deren 
Choreographers (90 minutes) and Sidney Peterson 


30ston premiere of Making {(©8 Minutes) 
fe] ele 0 let-10 me- lale Mme fia-\eit-to| Study in Choreography for 
sisi i-leL.@Zelelemm-) 40) lela-t— Camera (1945) 
emporary dance scen : 
2 work O ven vitual in Transtigured Time (1946) 


non Violence (1948) 


ry Eye of Night (1958) 


ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston 266-5152 





“One of Bergman’s most power- 
ful and troubling explorations 
of the atomic fission in the 
human soul. HE SHOULD BE 
THE FIRST FILMMAKER TO 
WIN THE NOBEL PRIZE.” 


- Jack Kroll. Newsweek 


“INGMAR BERGMAN’S MOST 
VITAL AND ORIGINAL 
WORK IN A LONG WHILE!” 


- Janet Maslin, N.Y. Times 


‘MARIONETTES’ IS A CINCH 
TO MAKE MY TEN BEST LIST. 


‘Marionettes’ reminds us once more that its creator 
remains the most perceptive cinematic observer of 

the neurotic spirit let loose in the modern world. It is 
the most coherent and cohesive achievement of the last 
decade.” - andrew sarris, Village Voice 


“Bergman at his probing best...a film of quite stunning 
intensity - dark, clenched, violent, explicit, particular 
and universal.” - charles Champlin, L.A. Times 


‘Renews one’s faith in the power movies can still exert 
in the hands of a master.” - Richard Freedman, Newhouse Newspaper 
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i Grade and Martin Starger present 


FROM THE LIFE OF THE MARIONETT ES 
arin INGMAR BERGMAN 
wth RODert Atzom - Christine Buchegger: Martin ae. 
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THE GAY GUY’S GUIDE 
SO.STATION 423-4340 


- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 






“WET SHORTS” 
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Boston's Best All Male Show! 





“THE NIGHT BEFORE” 
— AND —“CASEY” 














THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 & 2 


ART joQ 204 tremont st. 


482-4661 


* NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO * 
* CONTINUOUS FROM 10 A.M. * 


CHARLIE’ S PARTY 
MALE GROUPIES 


TWO DAYS INA 
HOT SPOT 


and 


BLUE REFLECTION 
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trailers for this heavily hyped musical, the 
second remake so far of the 1927 Al Jolson 
“classic” (more notable as the first com- 
mercial talkie than for any intrinsic merit), 
the promo boys tackle a titanic chore: they 
have to sell us on the movie, and on the 
genius and superstardom of featured 
warbler Neil Diamond, all at the same time. 
Laurence Olivier does another of his 
anything-for-money turns as the aspiring 
hero's yiddishe papa (complete with yar- 
mulke) and lumpy Luci Arnaz plays the 
songsmith's loving wife. Directed by the 
very flexible Richard Fleischer. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


K 


wk kk KKAGEMUSHA (1980). Akira 
Kurosawa’s film must be counted among the 
most beautiful war movies ever made; 

emotionally, it is at once stirring and forbid- 
ding. The marvelous actor Tatsuya Nakadai 
plays both an embattled 16th-century 
warlord, Shingen Tanaka, and the grubby 
thief, known only as kagemusha ("the 
shadow warrior"), who impersonates the 
lord for three years after his death to assure 
the morale of his troops and the respect of 
his enemies. In adopting Shingen's 
gestures and postures, the thief acquires 
some of the lord’s immovable spirit. Indeed, 
the movie views warfare and kingship as 
great and tragic rituals, as series of gestures 
that, in the true zen spirit, call forth cor- 
responding qualities of soul. Kurosawa 
wants to show us the way honorable 
gestures can make wars beautiful, and even 
win them — and the way ignoble gestures 
can turn wars ugly, remove the honor from 
a warrior’s death, even destroy a great clan 

In Kagemusha, the 70-year-old Kurosawa 
has done something remarkable: he has 
separated the splendor of war from its 
horror, and has shown us which is which 

Beacon Hill 


L 














x xLAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). Marlon 
Brando's extraordinary performance and 


Bernardo Bertolucci's colorful, rather dazzi- 


ing direction make up for the silliness of the 
plot here, and the film's much-vaunted sex- 
uality is shocking mainly for its brutality. 
Jam-packed with subplots, films-within-a- 
film, Freudian reference, and flashbacks, 
this story of a haunted expatriate at the end 
of his rope, though far from the ground- 
breaker it may once have seemed, has its 
wrenching moments, and certain scenes — 
Brando's childhood reminiscence, his con- 
frontation with his dead wife, the tango — 
retain a matchless beauty. Harvard 


Square. 

@LIVE AND LET DIE (1973). Roger Moore 
does his turn as a stiff, unlikable 007, while 
Paul McCartney makes like Michel 
Legrand. Licensed to kill — with boredom. 
re, Corner. 

WLOULOU (1980). Maurice Pialat’s dreary 
erotic-fixation movie is full of French pop 
music, and there is no sound in the world 
that's sadder or emptier — or, at times, 
more sinister. It's the sound the French call 
ye-ye, and Pialat sometimes evokes its 
tantalizing-threatening mood perfectly. But 
Loulou never goes anywhere. After a 
Steamy initial dance sequence in a low-rent 
night spot, Loulou (Gerard Depardieu), a 
working-class stud, and Nelly (isabelle 
Huppert), a well-to-do married woman, set 
up a sort of minimalist housekeeping. The 
most fascinating question here is: what 
happens to a wealthy, cultured young 
woman as she slides into Loulou's indolent, 
sordid world? But Pialat is a strangely un- 
curious director. We may wish to penetrate 
the mystery of Loulou’s allure, but the 
director wouid rather skirt it. Loulou is like 
the notes for a movie that Pialat never quite 
committed himself to. Orson Welles. 


M 


week xTHE MAGIC FLUTE (1975). Ingmar 
Bergman has made of Mozart's great opera 
an uncharacteristically light affair, lovely 
and good-humored throughout. Despite 
some lackluster (but always competent) 
singing, he has done beautifully by the 
music, accomplishing nothing less than the 
first successful screen translation of opera. 
The acting is wonderful; the obtrusive shots 
of enthralled audience members, however, 
disconcert. Orson Welles. 














The story of a man who can no longer 
live the dreams and traditions of his father. 


And of the love he finds 
with a woman who believes in his talent. 


A movie that will make you care, 
make you sing, and make you cheer. 


A 








Soundtrack Album Pro 





duced by BOB GAUDIO. 


NEILDIAMOND LAURENCE OLIVIER 
THE JAZZ SINGER” 


A JERRY LEIDER PRODUCTION 
storring LUCIE ARNAZ * CATLIN ADAMS = FRANKLYN AJAYE 


Screenplay by HERBERT BAKER = Adaptation by STEPHEN H. FOREMAN Based on the play by SAMSON RAPHAELSON 


Original Song Score Performed by NEIL DIAMOND 
Incidental Music by LEONARD ROSENMAN 


Produced by JERRY LEIDER Directed by RICHARD FLEISCHER 
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wkk*xTHE MAGICIAN (1958). Bergman's 
brooding, ambiguous, and often very funny 
drama about a 19th-century troupe of 
charlatans and mesmerists — who, for all 
their posing, may indeed , some 
sort of mysterious power — and their con- 
frontation with the forces of obdurate 
rationali An engrossing vehicle for 
Bergman S explorations of the thin line that 
separates truth from dream, and, of course, 
for his silence-of-God lament. Reminiscent 
in its a A gh ee of — of a 
Summe 4 Orson Wel 
+ MAKI G DANCES: SEVEN POST- 
MODERN CHOREOGRAPHERS (1980). The 
Boston premiere of an excellent, 
authoritative documentary, by Michael 
Blackwood, about recent developments in 
dance. Featuring the work of New York 
choreographers Trisha Brown, Lucinda 
Childs, David Gordon, Douglas Dunn, 
Kenneth en 7 Meredith Monk, and Sara 
Rudner, this film is something like a primer 
in contemporary dance, and you don't have 
to be a maven y — it. Institute of 
Contemporar Coe 
tek we eMALTESE FALCON (1941). John 
Huston’s first film, and perhaps his best, is 
the quintessential ‘detective film noir and the 
finest of the five versions (counting spoofs) 
of the Dashiell Hammett novel.- Huston 
wrote the dark, acerbic screenplay and 
directed with style and an unerring pace. 
Humphrey Bogart, as Sam Spade, turned in 
one of his finest performances, the first to 
introduce the arsenal of tough-but- 
sentimental characteristics that made 
“Bogie” an imperishable screen persona 
Almost equally exciting are the masterful 
portrayals by Sidney Greenstreet, Peter 
Lorre, Mary Astor, and Elisha Cooke, the 
gallery of rogues seatching for the black 
Statuette that may be worth millions. Har- 
vard Square. 
wk xMELVIN AND HOWARD (1980). 
Jonathan Demme's rich, wonderful ap 
comedy, Mr. Deeds and Citizen Kane finally 
meet, in the persons of a slow-witted biue- 
collar fellow named Melvin Dummar (Paul 
Le Mat) and Howard Hughes (Jason 
Robards). Taking as fact Dummar’s story of 
how Hughes came to leave him a substan- 
tial portion of his fortune, Demme con- 
structs a warming parable of the American 
spirit, he shows us how Dummar and 
Hughes both reflect aspects of the same 
dreams of wealth, iuck, and grace. Most of 
the film is essentially plotless, an examina- 
tion of the ups and downs of Meivin's life in 
the years after his first meeting with Hughes. 
It's tough-minded and unromantic about 
the foolishness and tackiness of that life, but 
it's also suffused with a startling generosity 
of spirit; Demme must have the most sym- 
pathetic camera style since Renoir's. Le 
Mat, Robards, and Mary Steenburgen, as 
Dummar'’s first wife, put us inside the skins 
of characters we might normally dismiss or 
look down upon, and the results are warm, 
funny, and even a little spooky. Exeter. 
*& MINISTRY OF FEAR (1944). Fritz Lang’s 
thriller about wartime London stars Ray 
Milland as an innocent framed in a complex 
espionage plot. Adapted from a Graham 
Greene novel, the film is rated highly by 
Lang enthusiasts, though others rate it far 
below his American films of the pre- and 
post-war periods — movies like Fury, You 
Only Live Once and The Big Heat. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 
THE MIR CRACK’D (1980). Another star- 
stuffed Agatha Christie whodunit, this time 
featuring Angela Lansbury as the in- 
domitable Miss Marple. The world-famous 
suspects, and potential victims, include 
Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson, Kim Novak, 
Tony Curtis, and Geraldine Chaplin. 
Directed by Guy Hamilton. Exeter, 
Academy, suburbs. 
wk eMR. “WULOT’S HOLIDAY (1953). The first 
of Jacques Tati’s Hulot films is still the best 
because it maintains the balance between 
Tati's complex, graceful gags and his 
preoccupation with the aridity of modern 
life. Tati so hates the urban milieu that when 
he brings the oddly inhuman Hulot to the cit- 
y, in Playtime and Traffic, the effect is 
deadening. Almost devoid of dialogue, Mr-.- 
Hulot’s Holiday sports some great se- 
quences and a touch of nostalgia sorely 
missed in Tati’s later work. Frenc oN 
**MONTY PYTHON'S LIFE OF BRIAN (1979) 
This gonzo gospel has been condemned as 
“blasphemous” even though its barbs are 
directed not at Jesus. but at the mortals He 
walked among — it depicts a world as un- 
likely to respond to wisdom from on high as 
our own. Graham Chapman plays “Brian 
called Brian,” an ordinary schmo who 
spends most of his life on the run, either | 
from Roman centurions or from followers 
who are certain he’s the Messiah. The many 
chases are ragged and dull and the 
dialogue all has a flat sameness about it, 
perhaps because the Pythons stick closer 
to a linear plot than is really good for them. 
The best joke — a ride in a space cruiser 
with the oddest-looking aliens ever — comes 
roaring Out of nowhere: it's a sequence that 
could turn anyone into a born-again Python 
fan. Harvard Square. 
*%xXMOONRAKER (1979). The 11th James 
Bond adventure does not deprive us af 
anything we've come to expect: chases, 
gadgets, beautiful women, dangerously 
dangerous animals, and, above all, an arch 
archvillain we can hate on sight. And if 
Moonraker puts these together with less 
success than its predecessor, The Spy 
\, Who Loved Me, its failures are minimal: a 
t-piece a smidgen too long, a process 
f.with.too many seams showing. After 
the\ysual globe-trotting preliminaries, direc- 
= Gilbert whisks. us to the secret 
tation from which nasty Hugo Drax 
(Michael Lonsdale) plans to launch a 
murderous assault on the human race. The 
battles in Space are surprisingly cheesy 
looking for &,$23 million movie, .but they, 
and the film, ‘are good fun nevertheless. 
Chestnut Hill. ~ 
Continued on page 36 
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%& &k& wNASHVILLE (1975). Robert Altman's 
Bicentennial masterpiece has already 
spawned imitations, but none has come 
close to its giddy, convention-flouting 
magic. Juggling intimate depictions of 25 
different characters around and in the 
Nashville recording scene, Altman magical- 
ly balances dramatic foreground and 
background, and the result is a coherent, 
entrancing, altogether life-like whole. The 
music, written and performed by the film's 
stars, is third-rate, and the assassination 
that climaxes the picture doesn't quite work. 
Yet Nashville's power derives not from the 
logic of any single plotline but, instead, from 
its having done away with the usual 
narrative structures without sacrificing 
emotional force. Outside of fiction, Altman 
seems to be saying, plotlines occur only in 
our daydreams; real life is a babble. That 
Nashville's babble is so affecting, convinc- 
ing and uncompromised ne it a land- 
mark film. Harvard Squa 

*& & NATIONAL LAMPOON'S “ANIMAL HOUSE 
(1978). At times this college daze farce is 
everything the nasty little kid in us could 
want. Saturday Night Live's John Belushi, 
in particular, is a gross-out genius. But the 
movie isn't nearly as frenzied as it should 
be: it wants to say that being bad is positive- 
ly good for us, and leans toward 
melodrama ol it should be piling on the 
raunch. Subur 

* NETWORK 11976). Writer Paddy 
Chayevsky and director Sidney Lumet both 
worked on this hysterical, often off-target at- 
tack on commercial TV as brainwasher, 
Watergate, and the Devil incarnate. 
Chayevsky's contempt for his characters 
dehumanizes them, and his flashy dialogue 
often lapses into pseudo-eloquent tirade, 
which, combined with Lumet's noisy direc- 
tion, makes for a rather strident film. Still 
there are moments. With the late Peter 
Finch as the psychotic news anchorman, 
William Holden as the Fred Friendly-type 
news executive, and Faye Dunaway as a 








bitchy young programer on the make. Har- 
vard Square. 
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%&%&#&&PADRE PADRONE (1977). A brilliant 
film made for Italian television: by two 
brothers, Paolo and Vittorio. Taviani,. this 
story of the conflict between a young, 
crushingly ignorant Sardinian shepherd 
and his brutal father is raw, passionate, and 
breathtakingly. innovative. Instead of being 
based on narrative movement, the film 
comes at you in explosive emotional bursts. 
Almost miraculously, it conveys both the 
terrible isolation of the Sardinian hills and 
an exhilarating feeling for what is shared 
within that isolation: fear, joy, sexuality, 
shame. It may strike some viewers as a bit 
cold, but that’s because the Tayianis have 
avoided the easy road to our feelings — 
melodrama — in an attempt to evoke a 
different sort of experience: vaster, harsher, 
more awesome. Padre Padrone is a sub- 
lime; sardonic pastorale — and it boasts 
one of the most glorious soundtracks in re- 
cent memory. West Newton. . 

*xPINK FLAMINGOS (1971). John Waters 
ventures into the outer fringes of bad taste: 
he even has his elephantine sex star, 
Divine, devour a handful of dog shit. Sure 
enough, she can’t quite stomach it, and 
neither will most viewers. Nevertheless, this 
is a one-of-a-kind picture, a light-hearted, 
often very funny sex-and-violence romp 
whose sole raison d'etre is to gross us out. 
The wonderful raunch-rock score includes 
Divine’s anthem “The Girl Can't Help It.” 
Orson Welles. 

%*x%*POTO AND CABENGO (1979). Speaking 
gently on the soundtrack; filmmaker Jean- 
Pierre Gorin (Godard’s partner on his 
Maoist films of the '70s) draws us into the 
lives of Gracie and Ginnie Kennedy, twin 
girls from California who seem to have in- 
vented a new language of their own. 
Watching the twins discover their world, 
Gorin, a Frenchman and a stranger, makes 
a few discoveries of his own. He takes us 








‘ into their San Diego home, where the twins’ 


parents — a Georgian and a German im- 


migrant woman who have spent years 
wandering back and forth across America 
— already talk a sort of private jargon full of 
advertising slogans, Dale Carnegie wisdom, 
and patriotic guff. This witty, engrossing, 
and even strangely haunting documentary 
begins with an attempt to understand the 
twins’ language (it turns out to be less than 
meets the ear) and expands from there into 
something more: a portrait of a «wer- 
middle-class American family caught in a 
whirlpool of dreams and media hype; a 
study of the filmmaker's search for his film; 
and an examination of what it means to be a 
foreigner — even a foreigner in one’s own 
country. Center Screen at the Carpenter 
Center. 

*PRIVATE BENJAMIN (1980). This feels less 
like one movie than like the linked pilots for 
three TV sitcoms — all starring Goldie 
Hawn. In the first, she and Albert Brooks 
(Real Life) play wacky newlyweds. In the 
second, she’s a recent widow who joins the 
Army to forget, and in the third, a WAC 
stationed in France and pitching woo to a 
Jewish-French gynecologist (New Yorker 
Armand Assante is actually quite convinc- 
ing as a Gallic womanizer). Well, you get 
the idea. Private Benjamin is as lame and 
forced as a TV show, and it can't keep its 
mind on any one idea for more than 20 
minutes. Directed by Howard Zieff (House 
Calis). With Eileen Brennan. Pi Alley, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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-& THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW (1976). 
A second-rate rock revue, mixing 
homosexuality, camp sadism, and spoofs 
of old horror movies. This adaptation of the 
London stage hit about a square couple in 
the clutches of kinky Dr. Frank’n’furfer has 
become a Cult item all over the country. Our 
warped readers are hereby advised that it’s 
far too tame and far too clumsy to measure 
up to their fantasies. However, the film's 
audiences are something else. Starrin ng Tim 
Curry, with Richard O’Brien, Barry 
Bostwick, Susan Sarandon, and Meatloaf. 
Exeter. 
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SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES (1980). Sure does, 
what with the annual Neil Simon Christmas 
package turning up right on schedule. This 
year's gift to laugh-lovers features Goldie 
Hawn, Charles Grodin, and Chevy Chase 
as a wife, a husband, and a bank robber, 
respectively. There are also a whole lot of 
funny-looking dogs in this movie. Directed 
by Jay Sandrich. Pi Alley, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

*&%& & XSMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT (1955). 
Ingmar Bergman's bittersweet, erotic. com- 
edy is an almost perfect film, a lyrical, 
rueful roundelay that uses boudoir farce 
conventions, a magically beautiful estate 
setting, and the giddiness of its turn-of-the- 
century period (with all the conventions that 
implies) to forge a universal tribute to man's 
helplessness in the face of the mystery of 
sexuality. Exquisitely witty and ironic, the 
film is also remarkably cast: Eva Dahibeck 
as the actress, Gunnar Bjornstrand as the 
lawyer who is her former lover, Ulla 
Jacobsson as his virginal bride, Jarl Kulle 
as the Count who is Dahibeck’s current 
lover, Margit Cariquist as the Count's wife 
who falls for Bjornstrand, and the young, 
beautiful Harriet ia. as a lubricious 
maid. Harvard 

@A SMALL CIRCLE? OF "FRIENDS (1980). Rob 
Cohen's romantic-triangle movie, set at 
Harvard in the storm-tossed '60s, is about 
as banal a portrait of college life as you 
could imagine. Buried beneath the smarmy 
surface are some interesting ideas about 
the political upheavals of the period, but 
they're treated so schematically by Cohen 
and screenwriter Ezra Sacks that they come 
out looking like scenes from a ‘60s 
travelogue. Our three tour guides portray 
characters who are little more than collec- 
tions of adjectives: budding journalist Brad 
Davis is Spunky, Imaginative, Outspoken; 
art_major Karen Allen is Sensitive, Loving, 
Disarmingly Straightforward; and pre-med 
student Jameson Parker is Unadventurous, 
Thoughtful, and Kind. We wait through the 
whole movie — and most of a decade — for 
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Allen to decide between Excitement (Davis) 
and Contentment (Parker), while the movie 
turns into Jules and Jim Go to College. 
Galeria, Allston. 

*SOUPCON (1980). The auteur of Cousin, 
Cousine and Blue Country, Jean-Charles 
Tacchella, wrote and directed this sen- 
timental tract extolling the virtues of no-tears 
divorce. Jean Carmet and Marie Dubois are 
charming as the couple who, though still in 
love, decide to separate in middle age, to 
sort of, you know, find out what they're mis- 
sing. What's missing from the movie is a 
modicum of tough-mindedness about the 
wrenching consequences of divorce, es- 
pecially for the children of those who split. 
Here, as in his earlfér films, Tacchella en- 
dorses a sophisticated shrug and grin as 
the mature, life-loving response to all per- 
sonal upheavals, and depicts anyone who 
doesn't share that féeling as a simpering 
moron who.deserves to suffer. Tacchella’s 
films are sticky-sweet on the outside, cold 
and sour on the inside. West Newton. 

wk *x*kTHE STUNT MAN (1980). Richard 
Rush, who worked nine years to get this 
picture made, has called upon everything 
he ever learned about keeping a movie — 
ahd an audience — jumping. The Stunt 
Man is fast, clever, and exhilarating; it feels 
as if every second of running time, every 
scrap of film, had been ‘crammed. with 
entertainment value. Telling the story of a 
fleeing criminal, Cameron (Steve 
Railsback), who is roped into service as the 
star's stunt double in a World War | picture 
being shot on location, Rush constructs an 
intricate, metaphorical wind-up toy of a 
movie that never bogs down or takes itself 
too seriously. The toppling-dominoes plot 
structure keeps us guessing, and sets us up 
for the truth-and-reality games the picture is 
playing; the philosophizing itself is just one 
more movie-movie stunt: a brain teaser. 
Peter O'Toole, crowing joyfully, is the all- 
seeing, megalomaniac director, swooping 
down from the heavens — and into the 
frame — astride his winged camera crane. 
Barbara Hershey, as the film star Cameron 
falls for, is the picture’s only weak link: she” 
lacks the patina of glamor, the aura of am- 
biguity, the role requires. Chestnut Hill. 
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%& & & KTAXI DRIVER (1976). Robert De Niro 
turns in a hypnotic performance as Travis 
Bickle, the haunted hack driver who drinks 
in the brutality and horror of New York City 
and then, overwhelmed with panic, 
loneliness, and disgust, spits it out like 
venom. Martin Scorsese's film is garishly 
expressionistic’and intellectually assailable, 
but it possesses an extraordinary visceral 
power. Paul. Schrader translated his per- 
sonal nightmare- into an uncommonly vivid 
screenplay, and though the plot at times 
tests our credulity, the film burns with the 
logic of psychic torment; its ending is not for 
the squeamish. Harvard Square. 

ee &*&TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT (1944). “Just 
put your lips together and blow,” instructs a 
sultry 19-year-old Lauren Bacall, and 
Humphrey Bogart, as a fishing-boat skipper 
drawn reluctantly (of course) into anti-Nazi 
intrigue, learns how to whistle. Howard 
Hawks directed this extremely loose, ex- 
tremely entertaining Hemingway adaptation 
with a great deal of verve, and Walter Bren- 
nan added his usual endearing if ex- 
aggerated support. By the way, the voice 
doing Bacall’s singing belongs to a young 
crooner named Andy Williams. Harvard 
Square. 
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%*& *& &THE WARRIORS (1979). Writer-director 
Walter Hill takes the existence of youth 
gangs as a jumping-off point for pure fan- 
tasy, an urban gothic kung-fu picture that's 
among the snazziest action films of the '70s. 
The story of the Coney Island Warriors, who 
fight their way across New York through the 
territories of a dozen rival gangs, has been 
set up to generate as many chases and fight 
scenes as possible, with an entertaining 
assortment of cartoonish adversaries. The 
movie sets a blistering pace, and its balletic, 
bloodiess combat episodes are startlingly 
terse and gracefuf It could use a lot more 
rock 'n’ roll, and when acting is required 
(which isn't often) it’s mostly dreadful. But 
Hill's love for his pulp-paper characters and 
action-flick cliches adds a glow of affection 
to the silliness. It's great fun. Suburbs. 

x *XWOMAN OF THE YEAR (1942). Spencer 
Tracy portrays a sportswriter trying to tame 
Katharine Hepburn’s world-famous political 
reporter in their first pairing; their off-screen 
alliance commenced on the film’s sets. 
Although it’s sure to raise feminist ire, es- 
pecially in such sequences as the one in 
which Kate tries to comprehend her first 
baseball game and the hilarious final scene 
in which she attempts to cook Tracy a meal 
to prove her femininity, this slightly poky 
George Stevens comedy is galvanized by 
the Hepburn-Tracy. electricity. Brattle. 
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%&& &YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (1938). A 
piece of vintage Frank Capra-corn, and 
mighty good fun. James Stewart is a 
millionaire’s son, courting poor-girl Jean 
Arthur, and his life is transformed by ex- 
posure to her family, a houseful of lovable 
eccentrics. With Lionel Barrymore, Edward 
Arnold, Mischa Auer, Ann Miller, H.B. 
Warner, and Spring Byington. Brattle. 
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ZATOICHI AT LARGE (1972). Shintaro Katsu 
as the blind swordsman, in the 24th install- 
ment in this violent, endless, enjoyable 
series of action films. With Rintaro Mikuni. 
Directed by Kazuo Mori. Coolidge Corner. 
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Play by play 





compiled by John Bush Jones 


ALFRED DIES. The next lap of Israel Horovitz’s 
Wakefield Marathon and — if the title is any 
indication — the final lap for Alfred, the play- 
Wright's root-tugging alter ego. In this one, he’s 
held prisoner beneath the bandstand on the 
Wakefield Common, and his crimes are finally 
unearthed. At the Inman Square Alley Theater, 
1348 Cambridge Street, Cambridge (492-9567), 
through December 28. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $5; $4 for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 

ALL THAT GLITTERS. The Next Move, under the 
artistic directorship of Robert Johanson, who 
also wrote the music and lyrics for this show, 
has done more than make a musical of “The 
Miser.” It has turned Moliere’s dark farce about 
avarice into a silly, sophomoric songfest star- 
ring Phineas T. Bluster, with Howdy Doody on 
harpsichord. At the Next Move Theater, 1 Boyl- 
ston Place, Boston (423-7591), through Janu- 
ary 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday and Satur- 
day; and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9-11. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. An original version of 
the children’s classic by New England Rep 
artistic director Jon Knowles. At the New 
England Repertory Theater, 23 Oxford Street, 
Worcester (798-8685), through January 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday; at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday; and at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $5.50-$6.50, children under 
twelve $2.50, with discounts for students and 
seniors. 

BEWARE OF MOURNING STRANGERS. Staged read- 
ing of a new play by local playwright Frank 
Ober. At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark Street, 
Boston (742-7445). Curtain is at 2 p.m. on Sun- 
day (December 14). Tix $1.50. 

A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. The Lyric’s 
annual holiday offering of Dylan Thomas's 
theatrical remembrance of one special boy- 
hood Christmas. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703), through December. 
21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with a 5 p.m. matinee on Saturday, 
and a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $5-$7; 
$3.50 for children. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL.-A mksical adaptation of 
Dickens's seasonal tale of a miser turned into a 
marshmallow, by Adrian Hall and Richard Cum- 


ming, with music by the latter. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providenée, Rhode Island (401-351- 
4242), through January 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Sunday (December 14) and Wednesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday (December 21). Tix $8- 
$11 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL: SCROOGE & MARLEY. Israel 
Horovitz's almost line-for-iine stage adaptation 
of the familiar Dickens tale, wherein visions of 
past, present, and future give Scrooge’s trucu- 
lent spirit a Christmas goose. Orson Bean plays 
the miser; Peter Frisch directs. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (426- 
6912), through December 28. Curtain is at 11 
a.m. and 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday; at 
8 p.m. on Friday; at 11 a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 8 
p.m. on Saturday; and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $6.95-$9.95. (See review in this 
issue.) 

CROSS YOUR HEART AND HOPE TO LIE. Boston's 
gay theater company opens its season with 
Streeter Colby’s comedy of two gay couples, 
male and female, posing as married straights to 
get into student housing in the up-tight early 
‘70s. Presented by the Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Theater Factory, 367 Boylston 
Street, Boston (247-9265), December 11 
through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $4; $3 for students and 
seniors. 

THE ELEPHANT MAN. Bernard Pomerance’s Tony 
Award-winning play is noble but pretentious — 
just the sort of serious stuff that succeeds on 
Broadway. Here, as in the New York produc- 
tion, Victorian society's favorite freak, rescued 
from a sideshow by a London surgeon, is 
played by a beautiful young man who assumes 
a soulful stare and a crippled stance. The audi- 
ence is therefore spared visceral experience of 
the horribly deformed John Merrick; the play is 
an intellectual and sentimental tour de force, 
which adroitly sidesteps the pity, terror, and 
plain curiosity freaks inspire, instead allowing 
the audience to feel smug about its compre- 
hension of beauty in the beast. Perhaps the ele- 
phant man’s head is so big because he won so 
many Tonys. At the Shubert Theater, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), through 





Concetta Tomei as Mrs. 
Kendal in The Elephant Man, 
at the Shubert 


January 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday. Tix $10-$20. 


FREEDOM & ANGELINA. An expanded version of 
June Judson’s play, incorporating 19th-cen- 
tury American music, about sisters Sarah and 
Angelina Grimke, who were early abolitionists 
and proponents of women’s rights. At the 
Peoples Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (354-2915), December 18 though Febru- 
ary 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday (December 
21). Tix $5; $6 on Saturday; $1 for seniors and 
children under 12. 


HOME. The title takes on multiple, cryptic, and 
often surprising meanings in David Storey's 
fragmented conversations among two very 





Held Over For 
School Vacation Week! 
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THE 
BOSTON 
BALLET 


Presents 


























Thurs. 








LENNY CLARK 


with guest comedians 
2 Shows, 8:30 & 11 








Wed. 
Open Mike with host 
STEVEN WRIGHT/JIMMY SMITH 
JACK ee with Guest Comedians 
ri. 
7 Different Comedians Show Times 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $2-$4 
Sat. THE CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 


76 Warrenton St., Boston 
(Behind the Shubert Theatre 
& The Bradford Hotel) 








CATCH BOSTON’S BEST COMEDIANS! 
FOR INFO & RESERVATIONS CALL 648-8700 














THE LAUGHING STOCK 


COMEDY BITS & IMPROVISATION 
Every Tuesday at CONSTANT COM 
EDY, Dinc Ho Cams. 661-7701. Every 
Sunday at the COMEDY CONNEC- 
TION, BACKSTAGE AT-THE CHARLES PLAY 
HOUSE 338-8827 or 648-8700 











mat Everybody's Holiday Favorite! 


“An essential part of holiday celebrations” 
- Boston Herald American 


Ain Raila: 


Monday, Dec. 29 at 6:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 30 at 6:30 


Weak Mati 


Saturday, Jan. 3 at 2:30 
Sunday, Jan. 4 at 2:30 


Weal AE 


Friday, Dec. 26 at 7. 30 
Saturday, Dec. 27 at 6:30 
Sunday, Dec. 28 at 6:30 
Friday, Jan. 2 at 7:30 














Monday Dec 29 at 2:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 30 at 2:30 
Saturday, Jan. 3 at 6:30 


: HURRY! 


$14, 11 (orchestra and balcony) @ $8, 5 (balcony only) 


Loge seats are $25 
(this price includes a tax-deductible contribution) 








‘Spectacular Sets and Costumes -— 
all at the New Metropolitan Center! 


ORDER YOUR 
TICKETS NOW! 
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542-3945, 


py Weekdays 10-5 Sat. 10-2 
IN PERSON: AT THE NEW 
METROPOLITAN CENTER 
Formerly the Music Hall 
2ox Tremont Street 


Mon 10-5 Cash Sales Only 
\I] Sales Final 
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Send coupon to: 
| School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
| 230 The Fenway 

Boston, MA 02115 





yourselves. 


| ; ieee send me a catalog and application. I’m particularly 
interested i in: 

CL) Undergraduate Programs [ 
jC ] Evening and Summer Classes 
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At the Museum School, your studio art program 
will be all-elective. You'll learn from practicing pro- 
fessional artists with regional, national and interna- 
tional reputations. 

You'll be able to take advantage ‘of the educa- 
tional facilities, collections and special programs at 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

And you can earn your degree in affiliation with 
Tufts University. 

So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 


The School of the Museum of Fine ¢ 


and national or ethnic origin. 


} Master of Fine Arts 
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Arts admits students of any race, color, 
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gentlemanly gentlemen and two less-than-lady- 
like ladies. At the Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark 
Street, Boston (742-7445), through January 4. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Thursday through Sun- 
day. Tix $5. 

LULU. Lulu's back in town, in Michael Fein- 
gold’s translation/condensation of Frank Wede- 
kind’s two plays, “Earth Spirit” and “Pan- 
dora’s Box.” Mabou Mines’s Lee Breuer directs 
the tale of the fatal, free-spirited sexpot whose 
amorality seems positively admirable amid the 
decadence around her. Presented by the Amer- 
ican Repertory Theater at the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through December 21, and thereafter in reper- 
tory. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sun- 
day, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $6-$15. 

MACBETH. Director Vincent Murphy shakes up 
the usually staid Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany with an intriguing if reductive treatment of 
the play, in which the Macbeths are sympto- 
matic of an infected world, and not the infec- 
tion itself. A grim but arresting physical pro- 
duction gives us something to look at besides 
the acting — which is lackluster. At the Bos- 
ton Shakespeare Company, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston (267-5600), in repertory 
with “The Tempest.” Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Friday. Tix $4-$8.50 with se- 
nior and student discounts. 

MELTED ICE CREAM. Staged reading of a new 
play by area playwright David Mauriello, di- 
rected by June Mamana. At the Nucleo Eclet- 


tico, 37 Clark Street, Boston (742-7445). Cur-' 


tain is at 2 p.m. on Sunday (December 21). Tix 
$1.50. 

THE NEXT MOVE'S CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION. This 
holiday entertainment includes a dramatized 
reading of “A Christmas Carol,” plus carolers, 
bell-ringers, and a visit from Santa Claus (ho, 
ho, ho). At the Next Move Theater, 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-5572), December 16 
through 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at 2 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday (December 21). Tix $9-$11; $5 
for children under 12. 

ON GOLDEN POND. Ernest Thompson's award- 
winning comedy about two golden oldies 
metlowing in the North Woods. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island (401-351- 
4242), through January 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, with a 2 p.m. mati- 
nee on Wednesday and Sunday. 

REAL MEN. An evening of performance art on the 
subject of masculinity, including “Superballs,” 
“Paranoia,” “Man with Wood and Television,” 
and “Soup,” the last being “a mixture of per- 


formance, projections, natural objects, video, 
and home-made vegetable soup, which is 
cooked and served to the audience 
during the piece, and which explores the theme 
of violence as a necessity of survival.” The 
soup does? Presented by the Studio for Inter- 
related Media at the Overland Theater, Mas- 
sachusetts College of Art, 26 Overland Street, 
Boston (731-2340), December 18 through 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day. Tix $3.50; students $2. 

SHEAR MADNESS. Seemingly a hack whodunit 
set in a Newbury Street hair salon, this saloon 
entertainment opens up to include the audi- 


ence as amateur gumshoes. We thought this 
was silly — though not as silly as the cabaret 
audience after a few drinks — but it’s undeni- 
ably popular. In fact, it appears we may never 
wash this manslaughter out of our hair. Or, to 
use the apropos lingo, “Shear Madness” seems 
permanent. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 
76 Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday; at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Sat- 
urday; and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8-$11. 
SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM. An anthology of the 
pre-"Sweeney Todd” songs of the American 
theater’s reigning composer-lyricist. At the 


Merrimack Regional Theater, Mahoney Hall, 
University of Lowell South Campus, Broadway 
and Wilder Streets, Lowell (454-3926), through 
December 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
aba and at 4 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5.50- 


STEAMBATH. Bruce Jay Friedman's cockeyed 
depiction of a humid purgatory wherein God is a 
Puerto Rican steambath attendant. Presented 
by the Cambridge Art Theater at the Erlich 
Theater, Boston Center for the Arts, 541 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston (266-8169), through Janu- 
ary 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 


Saturday. Tix free. (See review in this issue.) 
THE TEMPEST. The lyrical-dramatic plot is more 
blustery than tempestuous, and magic is at a 
minimum, in Bill Cain's conventional treatment 
of Shakespeare's late romance. Only the clowns 
— and in this “Tempest,” they include Caliban 
and Ariel — rock the boat, with laughter. And 
that, alas, is the stuff TV comedy is made on. At 
the Boston Shakespeare Company, 300 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston (267-5600), 
through January 4, in repertory with 
“Macbeth.” Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $4- 
$8.50, with senior and student discounts. 








GIVE A CYCLE FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Jon Aaron Associates presents 


Concord String 
Quartet 


Surely this is one of the best 
American String Quartets 

Haroid C Schonberg 

The New York Times 

















Subscribe ! 





COMPLETE 


One Concert FREE! 





BEETHOVEN 





CYCLE 





Checks payable to : 


Five Fridays and one Saturday at Jordan Hall, 


January 9+ February 13 » February 27 » March 27+ April 10 « May 2 
Subscriptions $15.00 $25.00 $35.00 


Call (617)262-2724 


Concord Beethoven Cycle 
25 Huntington Ave., Rm.330 Boston, MA 02116 


By arrangement with Sheldon Soffer Management 


The Perfect Way To 
Tempest: Thurs., Sat 


End Yeur Shoppir.g Day! 
Sun; MacBeth; Wed.., Fri 


Family Entertainment at Affordable Prices 


“Boston Shakespeare Co 


300 Mass. Ave. (across from Symphony Hall) 267-5600 , 


TEM 


Call 


267-5600 


Mastercharge 
Visa accepted 











An island of fantasy, an evening of fun! 
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Phoenix ° 
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TOP TIX 


Boston Camerata 
A Renaissance Christmas Dec. 17&19- 
Jordan; Dec. 23-Sanders; 739-2971 


Boston Lyric Opera 
Amahi and Night Visitors-Dec. 19 @ 
8, Dec. 20@2: Tix $15; Call 426-3960 


Boston Shakespeare Co. 
Macbeth & Tempest in repertory 
Wed-Sat @ 8; Sun @ 2: Tix 267-5600 


Jazz Celebrations 
Threeba. 12/14: Pisek & Goldstein. 
12/18; Aardvark. 12/21; 536-3365 


Loon & Heron Theatre 
Pinocchio & In A Pickle-Special 
Holiday Season, December 19-31. 
Musical Theatre for all ages & 

meet the performers luncheon. All 
at Quincy Market's Great Hall. Bring 
a bus of kids. For tix: 267-7416 


Master Si 
Messiah. Part | with Banchetto 
Musicale. Dec. 20@8:30. Tix: 734-1432 


Pro Arte & Back Ba 
Christmas Extravaganza-Dec. 21@3:30, 
67 Newbury St. For tix: 536-4658 





BOSTIX at Faneuil Hall has info 
and tix for dozens of events. 


NOW OPEN: Mon-Sat 11-7 and Sun 


12-6. Call for info: 723-5181. 
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The nation’s most extensive selection of dance and 
fitness programs is offered at only one place. For 


people of all ages. . 


. all levels of experience. 


Beginning February 16. 


Oy of Movement 


New England's Leading Center for Dance & Fitness’ 


Boston 266-5643» Cambridge 492-4680 « Milton 698-0350 « Natick 655-4901 « Watertown 226- 2700 
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Sun., Dec. 14 


FAT CITY 


Tues., Dec. 16 


a 
STANLEY MATIS 


[eto O)-1- Anis 
LOOSE CABOOSE 


Dec 18 


DIDI STEWART 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY 


Sun., Dec. 21 


DUKE 
ROBILLARD 


Tel: 277-0982 
1648 Beacon St., 
sigele) aiial= 
Food, Drink and Music 
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Thurs. - Sat., 
Dec. 18 - 20 
FRANCE 
BRITAIN 

ONYX 
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Every Saturday 
COMEDY CONNECTION 
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A JOHN GENTILE P. UCTION) 




















OUR 
NEW YEAR'S 


. -~ f 
Supersteak Dinner 
for Two 



































per couple including 
tax and gratuity. 


Count yourself in. Call 
now for reservations. 





BOSTON AREA - Brain- 
tree, Cambridge, Natick, 
Peabody, Danvers, Pruden- 
tial Center, Norwood, Alliston. 














19 YAWKEY 
WAY 

across from 
Fenway Park 
247-3353 








Sat., Dec. 13 
Dr. DAVE’S GOLDEN OLDIES 
FINALS FOR THE TWIST CONTES 
Grand Prize: week for two in Bermuda 
Sound by Sid Stone 


Sun., Dec. 14 
ALL DRINKS 4 PRICE 8-12 
CHANCE LANGTON 
TALENT SHOW 
MCP-EMMANUEL NIGHT 
door prize: 
2 tickets to Bruce Springsteen 
Sound by Sid Stone 


Tues., Dec. 16 
THE INCREDIBLE TWO-MAN 
BAND 


See the Phoenix Christmas 
Supplement for more... 
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Lounge & Game Room 
Open Wed.-Sun. 








Sat., Dec. 13 


JOE COCKER 


and his band 





Sun., Dec. 14 


GILBERT/LAMB 





Wed., Dec. 17 


ALIVE’N’ PICKIN 


Every Wednesday special 
Prices on alcoholic beverages 
begin at 50¢ 8 pm and 
increase 25¢ each hour 





Thurs., Dec. 18 
THE SPORES 
Draft beer & vodka drink 
special all night 





, Dec. 19 


TATE: 


LOVELACE 


Sat., Dec. 20 


1 TWE 




















NEIGHBORHOODS 


Sun., Dec. 21 
HICKORY WIND 








as 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 26 & 27 


BEAVER BROWN 
Free admission Dec. 27 





| NEW YEAR’S EVE 
at Uncle Sam's with 


Co Nt 


tickets $8.50 per person 


296 Nantasket Ave., Nantasket Beech. 
Positive 1.0. required for alcoholic 


beverage. 

Dress casually. Information — 925-2585. 
The finest sound & lighting 
equipment in the Northeast. 

Tickets for all events are available 

through TROKETRON MUSIC WORLD. 

Weymoutn. r UPCORN RECORDS. Wey- 

mouth. MUSIC SMITH, Hanover, OPEN 

DOOR. Brockton, -CRAZY SHIRTS, 














Scituate, and Box Office. 
Produced & Directed by Frank Petreila 
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GALLERIES 


AHMED'S GALLERY (876-5200) 

96 Winthop St., Camb. Evenings after 5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 8: Sculpture and drawings. 
ALIANZA (262-2385) 

140 Newbury St., Boston. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Wed. 
until 8, Sun. 12-5. Through Jan 1: fantasy 
jewelry by Kenneth Cook and contemporary 
quilts by Patti Chase. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE (482-4170) 

118 Milk St., Boston. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 

121 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30, 
through Jan. 7: Works on paper by Peter 
Milton, Harold Tovish, others. 

APROPOS GALLERY (864-3333) 

1105 Mass. Ave., Camb. Mon-Fri. 10-6:30, 
Thu. 10-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5. Through Dec. 
15: Art glass by Dick Huss. 

ARETA (266-4466) 

161 Newbury St., Boston. 10-6. Through Jan: 
Haitian ‘painting and sculpture. 

ART ARK (625-9090) 

46 Holland St., Somerville. Tue-Sat. 7-10:30, 
Sun. 3-5:30. Fine arts and crafts. 

ARS LIBR! (536-3264) 

711 Boylston St., 5th floor Boston, Mon-Fri. 9- 
6, Sat. 11-5. Rare, illustrated and scholarly 
books on the fine arts. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY GALLERY (536-9500) 

8 Arlington St., Boston. Mon-Fri. 9:30-5. 
Through Dec: Biblical Themes in Celtic Motif by 
Stynes-Strow. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 





_ 59 Church St., Camb. Tue-Sat. 10-6, Thu. 10-8. 


Through Jan. 15: Holiday bazaar of paintings, 
jewelry and crafts. 
BETSY VAN BUREN GALLERY (354-0304) 
290 Concord Ave., Camb. Wed-Sat. 11-5. 
BILLIARD ROOM GALLERY (661-8777) 58A Garden 
St., Camb. Wed.-Sat. 11-5. Through Jan. 17: 
paintings by Fay Chandler, photos by Rosa- 
mond Wolff Purcell. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536-3170) 
320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thu. 9-10 pm, 
Fri.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 2-5. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700) 
549 Tremont St., Boston. 
MILLS GALLERY. Tue.-Sat. 11-4. Through Dec: 
Paintings, prints, and drawings by Leon Robin- 
son. 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076) 
77 North Washington St., Boston. Tues-Fri. 11- 
6, Wed. 11-8, Sat. 11-4. Free. Through Jan. 10: 
Paintings by Jennifer Bitner, Ted Leigh, others 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. M-Sat 12-6. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246) 
25R Lowell St., Camb. Tue-Sat. 10:30-4:30. 
Through Dec. 24: Holiday Show of pottery, 
weaving, and paintings. 
CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL (498-9033) 
57 Inman St., Camb. Mon-Fri. 9-5. Through 
Feb. 1: Paintings by Heidi Vaughan Siebel, and 
photographs by Jennifer Johnson. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303) 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln, 
Through Dec. 29: “Interiors,” 
ard Hamilton. 
CLAY DRAGON STUDIOS (35A-3205) 26 Otis St., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thu. until 9, Sun. 12-5. 
Pottery collective gallery. Through Dec. 24 
Holiday sale. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (369-2578) 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tue-Sat. 11-4:30, 
Sun. 2-4:30. 
Through Dec. 14: An exhibition and sale of 
Crafts by the Mass. Assoc. of Craftsmen. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St., Boston. 10-5. 
CREIGER SESEN GALLERY (426-6407) 
10 Post Office Sq., Boston. Mon-Fri. 9-5. 
Through Jan. 6: Watercolors by David Camp- 
bell, ceramic puzzles by Constance Leslie. 
CUTLER/STAVARIDIS GALLERY (482-4151) 
354 Congress St., Boston. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
12-5. Through Jan. 3: Frances Hamilton's 
painted books and stories. 
DOLL AND RICHARDS GALLERY (354-4025) 
50 Church St., Camb. Tue-Sat. 11-6. 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 
249 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 11-6, Sun. 
1-5. Through Dec. 31: Paintings by Barry 
Windsor-Smith and Robert Gould. 
FEET OF CLAY (731-3262) 17 Station St., Brook- 
line Village. Thu.-Sat. 11-8. Through Dec. 20: 
Holiday Show. 
FRAMEWORKS, (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Tue-Thur. 
until 9. Through Dec.: T-shirts and “Famous 
Artist Autographs” by Al Davis. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Camb. Tue-Sat. 10:30-4:30. 
THE GALLERY (267-4029) 
303 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11-6. 
GALLERY CINTAMANI (277-2275) 
34 Brainerd Rd., Aliston. Sat-Sun. 9-5 and by 
appointment. Through Jan.: 6-9 pm, an exhibit 
of spiritrealism by Bob Masia. 

EAST (426-1940) 
24 East St., Boston. Tue-Fri. 12-6. 
Persian Truth. Recent work of Minoo Assadi 
and Kamran Zahedi. Dec. 16-27: “Gina,” works 


on paper. z 
GALLERY EAST AT ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1 


700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Thu. 9-7, Fri. 9- 
5. Through Dec.: “Names and Addresses”: An 
exhibi-tion of artist's books and other works by 
Ulises Carrion. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060) 

67 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat 10-5. Through 
Dec. 20: Weavings by Patricia Lyster. 
GALLERY OF WORLD AAT (332-1800) 

= Beacon St., Newton Centre. Mon-Sat. 9:30- 
5:30. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044) 

1837 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington. Tues- 
Sat. 10-5. Through Jan. 10: Fabric art by Ver- 
ina Warren, and flower watercolors by Edith 
Johnson. 

GALLERY 355 

355 Boylston St., Boston. Mon-Fri 9-4. Through 
Dec. 31: Photos by Richard Sandler and David 
Caras 

onal GALLERIES (964-2660) 


Tue-Sat. 10-5. 
pop art by Rich- 
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Art listings 





340 Huron Ave., Camb. Mon-Fri. 10:30-6, Sat. 

11-5. 

GEORGE LEWIS GALLERY (267-6306) 

20 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10:30-4:30. 

Abstract paintings by George Lewis. 

GLASS VERANDA (267-3779) 

36 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30. 

Through Dec. 24: Works by Mary Angus. 

GRAPHICS 1 and GRAPHICS 2 (266-2475) 

168 Newbury St., Boston. Through Jan. 10: 

Prints and watercolors by James Torlakson. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660) 

162 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10:30-5:30. 

HAITI EXPERIENCE (482-7428) 

23 Stillings St., 2nd fl., Boston. Hours by appt. 

Metal wall sculpture by Serge Jolimeau and 

others. 

HARCUS KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4483) 

7 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30. 

HARRIET TUBMAN HOUSE GALLERY (563-8610) 

566 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866) 

354 Congress St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12-5 

Through Jan. 3: Sculpture by Mark Cooper, 

photos by Christina Hutton. 

HIRSHBERG GALLERY (266-0933) 

344 Boylston St., Boston. Sun. 1-5, M-F 10-2. 

Through Dec. 16: “In The Beginning,” paint- 

ings by Ora Yafe. 

HUPP ASSOCIATES GALLERY (566-5783) 280 

Washington St., Brookline Village Mon.-Fri. 10- 

5, Sat. 12-5. Through Jan. 5: Drawings and 

paintings by Ed Koehler and Larry Blamire. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266-5152) 

955 Boylston St., Boston. Through Jan. 4: 

“Dada; Berlin; Cologne; Hanover.” Also “Alice 

Stallknecht: Portrait of a New England Town.” 

IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 

275 Dartmouth St., Boston. Tue-Fri 10-5:30, 

Sat. 11-5. Through Jan. 3: Abstract drawings 

by Nan Freeman earthenware vessels by Har- 

vey Goldman. 

JACQUELINE BECKER GALLERY (267-0569) 

118 Newbury St., Boston Mon-Sat. 9:30-5:30. 

19th and 20th c. prints and drawings; callig- 

raphed choirbook pages; bookplates. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719) 40 St: Stephen's 

St., Boston. Dec. 14: Arts festival and open 

house. 

LAUNDRY-GALLERIA (523-9667) 

256 North St., Boston. Sun-Fri. 8 am-11 pm, 

Sat. 8-6. Through Jan. 3: Tribute to the North 

End. Meet the artists Dec. 14, noon-4. 

LOPOUKHINE NAYDUCH GALLERY 

354 Congress St., Boston. Tue.-Sat. 11-5:30. 

Dec. 17-Jan. 17: abstract oil paintings: by 

Geraid Bergstein. 

MAGNUSON LEE GALLERY (262-5252) 

8 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-5. Through 

Jan. 7: Pop art by James Rosenquist 

MOBILIA (876-2109) 

348 Huron Ave., Camb. Mon-Sat, 10:30-6. 

MUDFLAT GALLERY (876-3877) 25 First St., 

Camb. Mon.-Thu. 12-9, Fri.-Sun. 12-6. Through 

Dec. 24: Christmas pottery sale with works by 

the cooperative's members. 

MYKONOS (491-2277) 

50 Boylston St., Camb. Mon-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10- 

7, Sun. 10-5. 

HEWLSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 

179 Newbury St., Boston. Through Jan. 4: 

Works by four Boston artists. 

OFF THE WALL (547-5255) 

15 Pearl St., Camb. Open whenever the Off the 

Wall cinema is. 

PRINT AND DYE WORKS (864-2660) 

7 Davis Sq., Suite 7, Somerville. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473) 

171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon-Sat. 10-5:30 

Through Jan: works by Teri, Malo and Sam 

Washburn. Aliso, Eskimo sculpture. 

RADCLIFFE POTTERY STUDIO (495-8680) 245 Con- 

cord Ave., Camb. Daily 10-8. Dec. 18-21: Holi- 

day Pottery Show. Reception Dec. 18, 5-9 pm. 

RAINBOW CONNECTION (254-9504) 

107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Tue-Sat. 12-6. Fine 

arts and crafts by women. 

ROCKWELL GALLERY (354-6827) 

69 Harvey St., Camb. Tue-Sun. 2-5. Through 

Dec. 31: Artist-made wearables. 

ROGER HARVEY GALLERY (536-8025) 

255 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30. 

ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898) 

290 Dartmouth St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10:30- 

5:30. Through Dec. 31: Holiday graphics by 

Calder, Chagall, Miro, and Picasso; various 

works by Victor Vasarely. 

ROTENBERG GALLEKY (261-3747) 

130 Newbury St., Bos. Tue-Sat. 10-5 

Paintings by Judi Rotenberg. 

SEMIRAMIS (661-1815) 

10 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. An- 

cient Chinese scrolis, African and Eskimo Art. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810) 

175 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Fri. 11-6, Sat. 

10-5, Mon. 11-4. Through Jan. 10: Eclectic 

Company — Show of sculpture, pottery, 

jewelery. 

STEBBINS GALLERY (876-7772) 

0 Church St., Camb. Mon-Fri. 12-4, Sat. 10-6. 

Through Dec. 17: Porcelain and rako clay by 

Lois Hirshberg and Lynn Gervens. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY 


(266-3500) 
73 Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30. 
Through Jan. 7: sculpture by Margie Hughto 
and photos by Denny Moers. 
261 GALLERY (267-5279) 
281B Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 
1-5, and by appt. Through Dec: Art for the holi- 
days by gallery artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688) 
164 Newbury St., Boston. Mon-Sat. 10-5. 
WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704) 
132A Newbury St., Boston. Tue-Sat. 11-6, Wed 
11-7. Through Dec. 23: British pottery by Mary 
Rich and John Maltby. 


MUSEUMS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400 x231) 
Copley Sq. Mon-Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-6. 
Research Library: Through Dec. 31: 
and the Child.” 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM (338-1773) 
Congress St. Bridge. Boston. Dec. 16: reenact- 
ment of tea party. 6 pm. 
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“The Artist 


BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000) 
Oak St., Brockton. Tue.-Sat. 1-5, Sun. 2-5. 
Through Dec. 14: photographs by Janet Esip 
Shulman. 

BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM (495-2338) 

29 Kirkland St., Camb. M-Sat. 9-4;45 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandina- 
vian art in all media, dating from Middle Ages 
to present. Through Jan. 17: “Klee and Kan- 
dinsky.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 

123 Union Ave., Framingham, Wed.-Sun. 1- 
4:30. Free. Through Jan. 4: Portfolio of 100 
Picasso etchings. Through Jan. 18: “Combina- 
tions,” work of Mass. craftspeople. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355) 

Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln; Tue-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Admission 
$1.50, under 21 or over 65 50¢. Dec. 14-Feb. 
22: 30th Anniversary exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture, more. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 

32 Quincy St., Camb. Mon-Fri. 9-5, Thur. 9-9, 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5. Free. Through Jan. 4: 17th- 
century Dutch drawings by Rembrandt and 
others. Through Jan. 18: Autonomous Archi- 
tecture. Through Feb. 2: Sacred Symbols of 
Islam. Dec. 16-Feb. 1: “Aspects of Roman- 
ticism, Part Il." Dec. 21: Christmas concert. 5 
pm. Tix $5 and $10. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 

280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 
w/courtyard Tues. 1-9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. 
Adults $1. Classical music Tues. at 8, Thurs. 
and Sun at 4. Info: 734-1359 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4500) 
Columbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9-5. Admis- 
sion 75¢. Permanent collection of memorabilia 
from the life of JFK. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY (445-7400 
or 247-4160) 

719 Tremont St., South End. 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN CHINA TRADE (696- 
1815) 

215 Adams St., Milton. Tue.-Sun. 1-4. $1.50- 
$3. Through Feb. 16: Chinese silk costumes 
from the Ching dynasty. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 

479 Huntington Ave. Tue-Sun. 10-5, Tue. till 9. 
Admission: $2, Sun. $1.50, free Tue. 5-9. 
Through Jan. 4: Dutch & Flemish Still-life 
paintings, related lectures and programs. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 

South Market Building, fifth floor. Tue-Sun. 11- 
6. Through Jan.. 18: Americans Outdoors: 
Painters of Light, from Homer to Hassom. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861-6559) 
33 Marrett Rd. Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10-4. Sun. 
12-5:30. Free. Through Jan. 4: American 
scenes by Molly Luce. Also, oil paintings of the 
American worker. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088) 

Science Park, M-Th 9-4, F 9-10, Sa 9-5, Sun 
10-5. $4 adults, $2.50 under 16 and over 65. 
Fri. 5-10: $2/$1. Free: Wed. 1-4. Insects. Dis- 
covery Room. Through Dec. 31: Ice Age Art. 
Through Jan. 29: the Gossamer Albatross. 
Through Feb. 1: Vasarely exhibition. Dec. 19- 
20: Winter Wishing Star program for kids. 4 


pm. 
CHARLES HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 

50 cents plus musuem admission. No kids un- 
der 5. Stargazing. Laser light concert. Fri. 5:30, 
9, 10:30. Sat. 5:30, 7:30, 9, 10:30. Sun., 5:30, 
7:30, 9. Admission $4. Through Dec. 31: 
Christmas Show exploring Star. of Bethlehem 
and other holiday phenomena. Daily 11 and 3. 
Fri. night 7:30, Sat. mat. 1 pm., Sun. mats. 12, 


vd 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (426-6633) 

300 Congress St., Museum Wharf. Daily 10-5, F 
10-9. Admission $3, under 16 $2.50, F 6-9 $1. 
Boston architecture, maritime history, Vic- 
torian winter exhibit. 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 

26 Oxford St., Camb. 495-2413. 4:30-7:30. 
Free. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870) 

Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; M-Th 9-5, F 9-9, 
S-S and holidays 9-6. Admission $4, children 
$2.25. F 4:30-9. $2.50.-Over 1000 aquatic 
creatures. Dolphin and sea-lion performances 
aboard floating amphitheater next to Aquar- 


ium. 
OLD STATE HOUSE MUSEUM (242-5655) 

206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10-4, 
Sat. 9:30-5, Sun. 11-5. 25 cents - 75 cents. 
Historic Boston artifacts. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362) 

Mass Pike to Sturbridge exit. Historic village 
from the early 19 c. brought to life. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676) 

19 North Sq., North End. Daily 10-6. Admis- 
sion 75¢. Owned by the night-rider from 1770 
to 1800. Only surviving home of 17 c. Boston. 
PEABODY MUSEUM (745-1876) 

East India Sq., Salem M-Sa 10-5, Sun and 
holidays 1-5. Admission up to $1.50. Maritime 
and natural history. Also: steamship posters, 
China-trade porcelain, furniture, etc. Ethiopian 
religious art. 

USS CONSTITUTION AND MUSEUM (426-1812). — 
Boston Naval Ship Yard, Charlestown. Admis- 
sion to ship free; museum $1.25, seniors 50 
cents, children 25 cents. Through Christmas: 
Children invited to bring an ornament and hang 
it on the tree. Between 10-3:30 daily, kids who 
participate receive a free pass for the museum. 
WORCESTER AAT MUSEUM (799-4406) 

55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tu-Sa 10-5; Su 2- 
5. Admission $1.50, children & seniors 50¢, 
free Wed. Through Dec. 14: 19th c. European 
photographs. Through Jan. 4: 1930s Art in 
Hard Times. Through Jan. 18: Contemporary 
prints. Through Jan. 25: Japanese prints. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY (261-1152) 

35 Lansdowne St. Boston. Through Dec. 26: 
Christian Vogf. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL COMMISSION (498-9040) 
City Hall Annex, 57 Inman St., Camb. Mon-Fri. 
9-5. Through Jan. 23: “Recollections of Cam- 
bridge.” 

CARL SIEMBAB GALLERY (262-0146) 

162 Newbury St. Boston. 

THE DARKROOM (354-5313) 

620 Mass. Ave., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-10. 
GATES & TRIPP (227-5035) 

150 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Mon- 
Sat. 10-9, Sun 12-6. 
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We buy 
used records 


Boston’s 
Largest Used Record Store 


Records — New, Used, Rare 
= Bought, Sold, and Traded 
1106 Boylston St. 

Boston (617) 247-2238 


NEAR CORNER OF 
MASS. AVE. & BOYLSTON 


records! 





ED BURKE $ 
Thurs., Dec. 18 


ODD COUPLE 


Fri., Dec. 19 


tid? ROUND BAND 


Sat., Dec. 20 


REMEMBER WHEN 


(Great Oldies) 











808 Huntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 























RANCH HOUSE 


222 Canal St.. Green Harbor. Marshfield 
{on the road to Duxbury Beach) 
834-9149 


LOUNGE 
COMM. & MASS. AVE. BOSTON 
PHONE 262-8823 


@ELIOT] 





Sat., Dec. 13 Ta ’ at the Met 




















Thurs., Dec. 18 
THE T'S with guests THE DAUGHTERS Wed., Dec. 17 _—~Private stone 





WATD’s radio personalities 
Frank Adam, Dan Goonan: Sun., Dec. 14 Bob Probert 
“Oft the Record” music from the '60’s & Iigg Mooter 
Wed., Dec. 17 Tues., Dec. 16 Nard’s Rock & Roll 
THE ZAITCHIK BROS. Revue 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
Thurs., Dec. 18 11th Hour 





ec. 21 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 





Fri., Dec. 19 Jay Murphy 


Blues Band | 











OPEN BAR 8-12 $12 per person 


«sit Mer p 


492-9639 a 
123 MOUNT AUBURN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
Sun., Dec. 14 
ABRAHAM'S SEED 
Mon., Dec. 15 
ORT 16 
Loquen,ruyes 
*_ PAUL RI HELL 
18819 





Thurs., & Fri., 

ESTRIN & POLLOCK 
SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 
4& MR. BONES 
Sat., Dec. 20 
FOGGIVISION 


WATKINS MARSH 
BUMP SHOPPE 





























MARTHA & THE MUFFINS 
Sat THE FLESHTONES 
Dec.. 13 AS enleD Tom UTS er UES 
Hosted by Jerry Goodwin 
WBCN'S ‘Duke of Madness’ 


Reggae Dance Concert 
[-7¥-0¢-\:1-)C seco) | 
Guest DJ Peter Simon 


THE LYRES 
THE TAXI BOYS 
PEPITONES 
Just back from Talking Heads Tour '80. . . 
NONA HENDRYX & ZERO COOL 
THE MAKE _ 
MICKEY CLEAN 
_& THE OUTER CITY 
FACE LIFTS 
MM JOAN JETT & THE BLACK HEARTS 
Fri., JON BUTCHER AXIS 
Dec. 19 THE LONERS 


THE ELEVATORS 
Sat., LOU MIAMI & THE KOZMETIX 
Dee. ee THE OUTLETS 


“THE FUTURE IS NOW” 
THE NEATS 
V; 
SICKNESS 
CCCP-TV 
THE DARK 
YOUNG SNAKES 
BASIC DRIVES 




















Advance Ticket Sales! All Strawberries ¢ Out of Town 
Harvard Sq. ¢ Open Door in Brockton * Newbury Comics 
ret Store 24 ¢ Ticketron 
Kok \\@" LARGE GAME ROOM LOW DRINK PRICES 
ee Across the Bridge from South Station turn Right at First Light 
25 Necco Street @ Boston @ 451-1905 














88 Queensberry St. 


he Fenway) Boston 
(corner of Kilmarnock & Queensberry 


LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
8 p.m. 





Sat., Dec. 13 
MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
BAND & 
SLEEPY LaBEEF 





Sun., Dec. 14 
HOT DATES 
e ROCK & ROLL e 





Mon., Dec. 15 
CROCKETT 
e COUNTRY ROCK e 





Tues., Dec. 16 
F 


UDAPA 
e COUNTRY ROCK e 





Wed., Dec. 17 
PARTY NIGHT 
TUMBLEWEED JUNCTION 
* Special Attraction * 
Boston’s own 
FREDDY “BOOM 
BOOM” CANNON 





Thurs., Dec. 18 
ALIVE & PICKIN: 





Fri., Dec. 19 


TUDNIGHT 
RAVELER 





Sat., Dec. 20 
SLEEPY LaBEEF 


Last Boston Appearance 





More information 
in the Phoenix club 
supplement 





NO COST PARKING 
536-2509 





















ook fe oll to the 
BAGKSIDE 


RY For: Prime Ribs @ Seafood @ Cocktails 


"LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 7 NIGHTS! 


COVER — NO MINIMUM 


EARLY BIRD SPECIALS 

Dinner for two 5-7 p.m. 

Buy two menu entre dinners, get the 
lowest priced dinner FOR 1/2 PRICE! 
HAPPY HOUR 4-7 PM All Drinks Reduced 


_., Bring this ad and get a free glass of wine 
a served with your dinner (offer ends 6/1/81) 


BURSTS 


Sag Ray De 








Route 4A Dedham Piaza on the BACKSIDE 326-2144 | Foop e DRINKe DANCE 

















Listings 





All listings on the next few pages are free. If 
you want your message to reach millions, have 
all the details in by the Monday two weeks in 
advance of your event. Send notices of local 
cosmic events to Listings Editor, Boston Phoe- 
nix, 100 Mass. Ave., Beantown 02115. All copy 
subject to our revision. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY 

AT 5 P.M. — 

SEND ‘EM IN, FOLKS! 





ID 








PHONE NUMBERS 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 

BROOKLINE FIRE 232-466 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1580 


~ MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911 

POPSON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 861-3400 

METRO AMBULANCE: Boston 288-6700,. South 
Shore 843-2600 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 721-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 484-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM AND WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: - 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
le support, medical and legal informa- 














st. ‘ELIZABETH S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


HOT LINES 


CHOATE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (935-1187) 21-War- 
ren Ave., Woburn can help you if you are abus- 
ing your child, feel scared, confused or guilty, 
24 hours. 

REPLACE (862-8130) Lexington. Hotline crisis 
intervention center. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150) 32 Rutland St., 
South End, Bosion. 

SUAVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
week. Serves entire Norfolk County. South 
Shore area. 

PULSE (762-5144) in Norwood. Trained coun- 
selors to help with alcohol, drug, personal 
problems. 

SAMARITANS (247-0220) Befriends the des- 
pairing and suicidal, 24 hours, 7 days. 
PROJECT FRIEND (834-6563) Marshfield, 834- 
6563. 24 hrs. Information, referral, crisis in- 
tervention. 

PUOSTO (697-8111) Bridgewater. 24 hr in- 
formation and referral. 

WOBURN WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4-10 
pm, Mon-Fri. Information, referrals, counseling 
and crisis intervention. 

OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 1-800-272- 
2577) Venereal disease info and help. 
CHILD-AT-RISK Child abuse help 24 hrs, 1-800- 
792-5200. 

PARENTS ANONYMOUS (1-800-882-1250). 
CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE (1-800-952-7420) 
9-4:30 M-F. 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (1-800-922-8265). 
PARENTAL STRESS (1-800-632-8188). 

SERVICES AGAINST FAMILY VIOLENCE (324-2221) 
Malden. For battered women. 

VEGETARIAN HOTLINE (643-4236). 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND RECREATION 
(725-4006). 24-hour hotline. For information 
concerning special events and daily programs. 
THE SMOKERS’ QUITLINE (1-800-952-7444) Mon- 
Fri., 9:30-4 pm. Moral support for smokers who 
are trying to kick the habit. 

PROSTITUTES UNION OF MASS. (PUMA) (524- 
7507) Bail money available for prostitutes. 


ALCOHOL and DRUGS 


ALCOHOLISM CLINIC (442-8800x201, 202, 203) 
Dimock Community Health Clinic 55 Dimock 
St., Roxbury. Weekdays 9-5. Provides free in- 
dividual and group counseling, alcoholism 
education, family services, and referral to 
detox, halfway house, etc. 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM (267-7334) 
250 Boylston St., Boston. Educational 
programs for community groups. Call Mon-Fri 
8:30-4:30. 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC AT BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 
(424-4815 or 4824). Outpatient alcoholism 
services and treatment include evaluation; indi- 
vidual and group counseling; family and 
couples counseling. Call for appointment. 














THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center (536- 
7469) 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Provides free 
overnight lodging for homeless men and 
women; halfway house for alcoholics. Free 
Clothing, food, job referral and counseling Open 
24 hrs. 

ALCOHOLISM SERVICE (732-6022) at the Brig- 
ham and Women’s Hospital: Outpatient treat- 
ment, individual and group therapy, 732-6022. 
NORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES 427 
Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154). 22 Tewks- 
bury, Winthrop (846-9551). Weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, eves. by appt 


» LISTEN, INC. (223-8911 or 233-8917) 28 Taylor 


St., Saugus. Provides free individual and fami- 
ly counseling, drug and alcohol education, 
drug information and referrals. Mon-Fri 9-5. 
OPERATION MATT (1-800-272-2586) Information 
and referral service for teenagers affected by 
alcohol. 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. daily. 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR ALCOHOLISM 
(855-2781) 115 Mill St. Belmont. Offers in- 
patient and aftercare services. 
CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM (354-2020, 
ext. 532) Camb. Hospital, 1493 Cambridge St. 
Emergency walk-in service, groups and 
referral, for alcoholics and their families. 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM (956- 
5906) 252 Tremont St. Provides an educational 
series about and for addicts and alcoholics. 
AL-ANON (834-5300) 460 Washington St., Brain- 
tree. Help and support for families of 
alcoholics. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150) Drug info and iden- 
tification, help with bad trips, overdose, etc. 
DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center (436- 
6000, ext. 138), Boston State Hosp., 591 Mor- 
ton St., Dorchester. A therapeutic community 
offering inpatient and resident programs, 
related services. Open to everyone. 
ALCHOHOLISM INFO REFERRAL (524-7884) 24- 
hour referral phone service. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, (956-5907) 252 
Tremont St., Boston. Offers treatment for drug 
dependent individuals. Services include infor- 
mation and referral, psychological and physical 
examination, individual and group therapy and 
an After Care program. 

MIDDLESEX EAST (894-5570) 41 Sharon St., 
Waltham. Provides drug-abuse outpatient ser- 
vices for the communities of Waltham, Weston, 
Watertown and Belmont. 

HOMOPHILE ALCOHOL TREATMENT SERVICES (542- 
5188) 80 Boylston St., Suite 855, Boston. An 
outpatient counseling and education program 
for lesbian and gay alcohol abusers. 

PEOPLE TO PEOPLE ASSOC. (890-1886) 181 West 
St., Waltham. Offers weekly group therapy pro- 
gram for couples of whom one or both may be 
recovering from alcoholism. 

NARCONON (254-9888) 90 Windom St., Allston. 
Help for drug and alcohol problems. 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL ALCOHOLISM SERVICES (522- 
5800 ext. 1908) Allandale at Centre St. Jamaica 
Plain. Outpatient treatment and counseling. 





ENVIRONMENT 


BOSTON CLAMSHELL COALITION (661-6204) 595 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Anti-nuclear power groqp 
holds meetings each 1st and 3rd Wed. of the 
month. 

CAMPAIGN FOR SAFE ENERGY (423-1901) 120 
Boylston St., Boston. Volunteers needed for 
one throughout NE and for office work in 
Bosto 

SIERRA “CLUB (227-5339) 3 Joy St., Boston. 
Local branch of the oldest environmental- 
protection org., with literature, info, com- 
mittees on a variety of eco-issues. Volunteers, 
participants welcome. Open 9:30-3 weekdays. 
NATIONAL NO-NUKES PRISON SUPPORT COLLEC- 
TIVE is being formed; for info, write Jack Joppa, 
65 Lincoln Pl., Garfield, NJ 07026. 

FUND FOR ANIMALS (964-0721) 137 Walnut St., 
Newton, is an active international organization 
working on all humane and conservation issues 
concerning animals. Lit and slide lex available. 
NURSES ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH WATCH (566- 
2256 or 547-2427) PO Box 454, Brookline, 
02146. Local branch of national organization 
concerned about radiation, toxic wastes, and 
industrial carcinogens. Speakers, meetings, 
etc. Write for info. 

GREENPEACE (542-7052) 286 Congress St., 
Boston. Activist environmental group involved 
with ending the world’s whaling industry and 
stopping harp-seal slaughter. Film presen- 
tations available, volunteers always needed. 
ZERO POPULATION GROWTH (742-6840) 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston. Environmental group seeking 
to change attitudes and practices that lead to 
population growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 
1 


0-5. 

URBAN SOLAR ENERGY ASSOC. (USEA) (623-352) 
277 Broadway, Somerville. For anyone in- 
terested in solar energy, renewable resources, 
and conservation in the city. Monthly news- 
letter, informational meetings, workshops and 
barn-raisings. 

NEW ENGLAND COASTAL POWER SHOW, 4072 Kin- 
naird St., Camb., 02139. Traveling energy 
show presents workshops on problems and 
solutions, has various working solar models, 
posters, literature. Volunteers needed. 
HABITAT (489-3850) 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont, Is 
an institute seeking to increase environmental 
awareness and action. 

ECOLOGICA (367-1880) 7 Commercial Wharf 
West, Boston. Non-profit, tax exempt “United 
Fund” for grassroots safe-energy and environ- 
mental groups with a thrust toward fighting nu- 
clear power. 

EPIC (523-0376) 3 Joy St., Boston. Energy Pol- 
icy Information Center, promoting an energy fu- 
ture based on conservation and the efficient use 
of renewable energy sources. EPIC opposes 
synthetic fuel development, mining and burning 
of coal, and nuclear power. Speaker's bureau, 
lobbying, info resource. 

















NEW ALCHEMY INSTITUTE is researching basic 
human-support systems — food, energy, 
shelter. For info, write to 237 Hatchville Rd:, E. 
Falmouth, MA 02536 


MASS. PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH GROUP (423- 


1796) 120 Boylston St., Boston. A statewide 
Citizen Action Organization working for safe 
energy, environment protection, and consumer 
justice. Volunteers needed. 


COALITION TO END ANIMAL SUFFERING IN EXPERI- 
MENTS, (825-6700) PO Box 27, Camb., MA. 
FRANKLIN PARK Z00 (442-2002) Boston. Daily 
10-4. Free. 

WOMENS PARTY FOR SURVIVAL shows film on 
nuclear war, “The War Game,” Dec. 21, 8 pm. 
Also, discussion and poetry. Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. Info: 738-6827. 





GAY LIBERATION 


LESBIAN AND GAY HOTLINE: 426-9371 Mon.-Fri. 6 
pm-midnight. 

HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, (542- 
5188). 80 Boylston St., Boston. Counseling and 
referral, a mental health clinic for gay men and 
women. 

GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAU (354-0133) P.0. Box 
2232, Boston 02107. 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS (661-3633) 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Organization for gay and bisexual 
women. Discussions each Tue. at 8 and each 
Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. except 2nd of each month. 
BAGALS (Boston Area Gay and Lesbian School- 
workers) PO Box 178, Astor Station, Boston 
02123. Write for info. 

MASS GAYS POLITICAL CAUCUS (242-3544) 295 
Franklin St., Boston. Statewide gay political 
lobby. 

CLEARSPACE, 104 Charles St., Box 119, Boston 
02114. Meet second Tue. of each month at Ar- 
lington St. Church, 355 Boylston St., Boston. 
LAGMA (Lesbian and Gay Media Advocates) 
(426-9371) works on media coverage of gay is- 
sues, Mon.-Fri. 6 pm to midnight. 

GAY PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S ASSOC. Box 308, 
Boston U. Station, Boston 02215. 

GLAD (Gay and Lesbian Advocates and De- 
fenders) (426-1350) 2 Park Sq., Boston. Gay 
civil-liberties cases. No fee. 

FRENZ & LUVVERS offers newsletter, social 
events, pot-luck dinner and discussion second 
Fri. each month, write to PO Box 814, Boston 





02123. 

GAY NURSES ALLIANCE/EAST (GNA/EAST) PO Box 
673, Randolph, MA 02368. National organi- 
zation for gay health-care workers. 

PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF GAYS ( 542-5188) Sup- 
port group for family and friends of gays. Meets 
first Mon. of every month, 7:15 p.m., at Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, 99 Brattle St., 
Camb. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER, (267- 
7573) 16 Haviland St., Boston. Health care for 
the lesbian and gay communities. By appoint- 
ment. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN YOUTH 
(429-9371) Mon-Fri. 6 pm-midnight. An 
organization geared to meet the various needs 
of gays 22 and under. 

MASS. BAY COUNSELING ASSOC., (965-1311) 31 
Channing St., Newton Corner. Professional 
mental health counseling by and for gay per- 
sons. 





HEALTH 


BLUE SHIELD CUSTOMERS ALLIANCE (739-5063) 
99 Revere St., Hull. Call for help with problems 
with Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF DENTAL VICTIMS (AADV) 
Box 215, Sharon, MA 02067. Local chapter of 
national org. for people with complaints against 
their dentists (when writing, send self- 
addressed stamped envelope). 

SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CENTER, (522- 
5900) 687 Centre St. Referral, medical cjre for 
infants and children, gynecological exams, 
family planning consultation and treatment for 
women. Adult physical and mental health ser- 
vices, blood pressure screenings. 

JOSEPH M. SMITH COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(783-0500) 51 Stadium Way, Allston. Compre- 
hensive medical and dental center for all. 
Sliding scale fee. Call for appt. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY (267-7573) 16 Haviland 
St.,-Boston. GP, GYN, mental health, pedia- 
trics, gay health. Mon., Wed. 6:30-8: gay 
health sessions, Tue. 6:30-8: Women. 

MASS. MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300) 74 
Fenwood Rd., Boston. For all people who live or 
work in Brookline, Brighton, Allston, and 
Jamaica Plain. Volunteers are needed. 
OPERATION VENUS (1-800-272-2577) Referral 
and info service for venereal disease. Free and 
confidential. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines ‘work- 
related illnesses at Norfolk County Hospital. For 
info and appt. call 843-0690, ask for out-pa- 
tient dept. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a free 
medical van staffed by doctors, nurses and a 
street worker. The van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston, Camb. For info call 227-7114, 
523-6649. 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC (267-7171) 314 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admits Mon.-Thu. 5:30- 
8:30, Sat 10-12:30. Appt: advisable, walk-ins 
accepted when possible. General medical and 
many specialty clinics. Medicare, . Medicaid 
accepted when applicable. 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNCIL, (868-2900) 11 In- 
man St., Cambridge. Consumer advisory board 
to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health Clinic 
Program offers consumers an opportunity to 
have a Say in the policies affecting their health 
care. Also info on services and fees of 
neighborhood clinics. 

WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER, (923-0001) 85 
Main St. Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses- 
sions days Mon.-Fri. Continuity of care by staff 
physicians and nurses. 

KIDNEY TRANSPLANT/DIALYSIS ASSOC. (267- 
3747) 721 Huntington Ave., Boston. Non-profit, 
all-volunteer organization for patients and fam- 
ilies. 

HEALTH STYLE (731-7071) 68 Harvard St., 
Brookline. A preventive medicine program aim- 
ed at reducing the risk of heart attacks, is now 
being offered to individuals, groups and busi- 
nesses es saa Abia 





. 


BREAST CANCER support and exercise program 
for women with the disease meets at the Boston 
YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston, Wed. 9:45 
am. Call 536-7940, x22 for more info and other 
locations. 


SENSUAL FITNESS WORKSHOP Dec. 19 at the Mind 
Store, 18 Brattle St., (252, Camb. Info: 492- 


8820. 

PRE-NATAL FITNESS at the Camb. Family Y, 820 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Call 876-3860. 
COMMONPLACE COUNSELING CENTER (720-0764), 
89 State St., Boston. Provides sex counseling to 
individuals and couples. 

BACK PAIN SCHOOL offered at Beth Israel's Hospi- 
tal. Call 735-3940. 

SOUTH NORFOLK COUNTY ASSOC. for Retarded 
Citizens needs volunteers for its fall adult- 
education program. Call 762-4001. 

TOTAL FITNESS at the Body Shoppe, 310 Har- 
vard St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline (566- 
2828). 

FAMILY SERVICES ASSOC. OF GREATER BOSTON 
(523-6400) 34’2 Beacon St., Boston. 

SEXUAL HEALTH CENTER OF N.E., (266-3444) 480 
Boylston St., Boston. Pre-orgasmic groups, 
sexual enhancement groups for women. 
HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT, State Laboratory 
Institute, 305 South St., J.P 


FEEDING OURSELVES. (646-7874) 30 Bartlett 
Ave., Arlington. Pre-holiday weekend work- 
shop. on self-destructive eating habits. Call for 
info. 

“PRIMARY CARE — A SOCIAL WORK PERSPECTIVE 
IN THE 80's.” Conference, Dec. 16, 4-6 p.m. 
George Sherman Union Conference Auditor- 
ium, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Info: 353-4187. 


LEGAL 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION’ OF MASSACHUSETTS (482- 
3170) 47 Winter St. Boston. Helps with defense 
of all Bill of Rights freedoms. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, (542-6837) 120 Boyl- 
Ston St., Boston. Consultation and referral. 
ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides free 
high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Rox- 
bury, Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. 
Open Mon.-Fri., 9-5, 126 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Call 445-5640, 24 hours a day. 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory Service. Con- 
sumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $750 
can be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 427- 
8782. 

MASS. PIRG. (969- -0100 x3515) Mon-Fri 10-4 
p.m. If your complaint is for under $750, take it 
to small claims court. Mass. PIRG can help you. 
INDIGENT JUVENILES aged 7-17 who are charged 
with crimes may receive free legal aid from 
Juvenile Court Advocacy Program. Cail 367- 
2880: 

NORML (227-0082) works for the decriminaliza- 
tion of everyone's favorite herb, marijuana. Vol- 
unteers needed. 

FAMILY LEGAL ASSISTANCE is provided at the 
Kennedy ‘Center, 27 Winthrop St., Charles- 
town. (241-8866). Mon-Fri., 11-5. 

LANDLORD TENANT PROBLEMS? Mass. Bar Assoc. 
Court Lawyer Referral Program provides legal 
assistance for middle- and lower-middle- 
income persons with Boston housing problems. 
Minimal fees. One Center .Plaza, Gov't Center. 
523-4529. Open Mon.-Fri. 

ALLIANCE OF CAMBRIGE TENANTS, (825-6700) 
Mon.-Fri.- 8-8 Sat. 9-3. Information and help on 
condominiumization. 

FIGHTING INJUSTICE PRO SE, (584-6459) 50 
Blaine St., Brockton. Mutual self-help group 
trains litigants to represent themselves in fami- 
ly court and other litigations. Free meetings 
every second Thu. 7 pm. 





MEN 


BOSTON MEN'S CENTER (776-9660 or 776-7458) 
Campus Free College, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Consciousness-raising groups and s hport. 

EMERGE (267-7690) 25 Huntington Ave., No. 
206. Groshs (and in iduork)@9r men who 








batter. 

M.A.N. FOR E.R.A. (776-9660) For men inter- 
ested in starting a Boston chapter in this 
already exist8,;@netio,$% organization. 
WATERTOWN MEN’S CENTER (926-3600) 465 
AXWATERTOWN MEN’S CENTER (926-3600) 
465 Arsenal St. Consciousness-raising groups, 
individual, work-related, Viet vets, and work- 
shops. FREE. 

NEW ENGLAND MALE REPRODUCTIVE CENTER (247- 
6632) Doctors Office Building of University 
Hospital (BU). 720 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
Devoted solely to the treatment of male infer- 
tility and impotence. 

NORTH SHORE MEN'S CENTER (999-5918) PO Box 


’ 344, Beverly, MA 01915. Workshops, discus- 


sions and more. 

MEN'S RIGHTS, INC. (547-5054) Box 8J 402 
Rindge Ave., Camb. Concerned with sexism and 
men’s problems. 

FREE MEN (731-8334) Support group for men 
with changing roles. 


POLITICS. 


MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354-0008) 13 
Sellers St., Camb. Local & national coalition ad- 
vocating zero nuclear weapons; ban nuclear 
power; stop the arms race, and meet human 
needs. General meetings 1st Thu. of each 
month at 7:30 pm. Volunteers needed. 
CITIZENS’ PARTY (522-2898, after 7 pm) is try- 
ing to build a state organization. Volunteers 
needed. 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION (742-1720) 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. Working for wom- 
en's rights and economic justice. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE (661- 
6130) 2161 Mass. Ave., Camb. Social change 
organization. 

NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, (731-6139) 
Box 174 MIT Branch PT Cambridge 02139. An 
alternative fund for refused federal taxes. Ongo- 
ing projects related to taxes and militarism, 
support and counseling for tax refusers. 
SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. (547-0370) 897 Main 
St., Camb. Actions building a critique of pre- 
sent uses of science (in war, psychosurgery, 
alternative energy, ,computers, etc.), science 








teaching study group and a women’s study 
group. 

CPPAX (42]-3040) 35 Kingston St. Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action is working on 
disarmament, military budget cuts, social jus- 
tice, affirmative action, welfare rights, tax re- 


form, voting rights and support for progressive - 


candidates. 

MASS. FAIR SHARE (266-7505) 304 Boylston St., 
2nd floor, Boston. Statewide citizen-action 
organization. 

COMMON CAUSE, (523-8200) 73 Tremont St., 
Rm. 345, Boston. A national citizens lobbying 
organization. Statehouse lobbying, research. 
SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, (491- 
8343) PO Box 17, Cambridge 02139. Raises 
funds for political prisoners in S. Africa and 
dispenses information on the situation there. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRATION AND 
THE DRAFT (491-4694) 11 Garden St., Camb. 
Weekly meetings: Thu. at 7:30 pm. 

BRIGHTON IMPROVEMENT ASSOC., 404 Washing- 
ton St., Brighton 

BOSTON INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALITION 
(INFACT), (491-5314) 11 Garden St. Camb. 
Organizers of Nestles boycott meet on the 1st 
and 3rd Tues. of each month at 7:30 pm. 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF MASS. (661-1143) PO Box 
774, Camb. 02139. Building a movement for 
democratic socialism in electoral, labor, and 
community sectors. 

UNITED FARM WORKERS (542-4548), Rm. 311. 
Call for info on UFW strikes. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (535-2510) 295 Hun- 
tington Ave. Boston. Discussion group meets 
every Sun. at 10 am. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD (IWW) eves: 
787-4237, PO Box 454, Camb. 02139. Revolu- 
tionary, industrial union does organizing, strike 
support; publishes newsletter. Meet first Fri. of 
each month (call for location). 

DEMOCRATIC SOCIALIST ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
(DSOC)(426-9026) 120 Tremont St., Boston, Rm. 
305. Meet second Thu. of each month, 8 p.m. 
NEW AMERICAN MOVEMENT (661-8372) 897 Main 
St. Democratic socialist and feminist organi- 
zation involved with energy, reproductive 
rights, labor, anti-draft, gay issues. Meets first 
Mon. of each month at 8 p.m. 

COMMITTEE FOR PEACE IN THE 80s (547-0597) An 
organization devoted to educating and organiz- 
ing the American people to play an active role 
in maintaining world peace. Monthly education- 
als. 

AMERICAN ATHEIST (344-2988) PO Box 721, 
Stoughton, 02072. Works for the separation of 
church and state. Meets first Mon. each month, 
8 pm., Stoughton Public Library. 
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BOSTON’S 
COOK 


BOOK. 





Restaurateurs 
have found 


for increased 


So can you. 
Call 536-5390 
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BOSTON S MONTHLY DINING AND 
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Sundays 
11th HOUR BLUES BAND 
Mon & Tues. Dec. 15 & 16 
MUSKADINE 
Wed & Thurs . Dec. 17818 
ROCKET 88's 
(formerly Nite Lights) 
Fri & Sat. Dec 198 20 
BLUELIGHTS 


Central Sq., Cambridge 
354-2525 


0861 91 HS8W3030 JSYHL NOILOAS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOG SHL 



















LADIES INVITED 














Sun., Dec. 14 
PAUL RISHELL BAND 











Mon. & Tues., Dec. 15 & 16 


LARKIN 














BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER (492-RAPE) 
Cali for support and/or info. 

RESPOND (623-5900) For battered women and 
children. 

DES ACTION PROJECT (828-7461) PO Box 128, 
Stoughton, MA 02070. 

MASS. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS (547-6532) 
Box 242, Camb. 02139. 

TAKE BACK THE NIGHT has meetings each Mon. 
at 7:30 pm at the Harriet Tubman House, Mass 
and Columbus Ave., Boston 

BOSTON WOMEN’S ART ALLIANCE (267-0941) 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Public understanding and 
education of women’s art and artists 
WOMEN'S COMMUNITY SCHOOL (628-2525) 474 
Boston Ave., Medford. Scholarships and child- 
care available. 

THE WOMEN'S SCHOOL (492-4845) 595 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Taught by women, for women 
Free childcare. 

MASS. FEMINIST FEDERAL CREDIT UNION (661- 
0450) 186'2 Hampshire St., Camb. 

THE CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S CENTER (354-8807) 46 
Pleasant St., (near Central Sq.) Referral and 
resource center. Weekly open introductdry dis- 
cussions each Wed. at 8 pm. 

BOSTON N.0.W. (661-6018) 99 Bishop Allen 
Drive, Camb. National organization for women. 
Birth control & abortion referrals, speakers 
bureau, legal referrals, consciousness-raising 
groups. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN’S CENTER (623-9340), 38 
Union Square. Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
and ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 


jects. Mothers and Fathers Anonymous meets - 


every Fri. morning at 10. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E. (979-0734), 55 Sea St., Quin- 
cy. Vocational counseling for women Mon.-Fri., 
8:30-4:30. No fee. 

CIVIC CENTER and CLEARING HOUSE (227-1762) 14 
Beacon St., Boston. Women and Work. 
WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER (547- 
2302) 639 Mass. Ave., Camb. GYN, pregnancy 
screening & abortion care. Self-help groups. 
FAMILY COUNSELING SEAVICE INC. (332-4015) 74 
Walnut Park, Newton. Free drop-in for women 
considering divorce. 

9 to 5 (536-6003) 140 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Organization for women office workers. 
Through June: a survey of the hazards of cleri- 
cal work in Boston. Dec. 15: Join Jane Fonda at 
a benefit premiere of her new film, “Nine to 
Five.” Dinner followed by movie. Info: 536- 
6003. 

EVERYWOMAN'S SPORT CENTER (926-3008), 120 
Elm St., Watertown. Conditioning and sports 
center for women of all ages and abilities. 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN (261-2060) 
413 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon-Sat. 10-2, Wed. 
till 8. Career counseling and employment infor- 
mation center. Resource library and ongoing 
workshops. 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON (266-2245) 
739 Boylston St., Boston. Helps women with 
social services, teaching, and public-sector 
backgrounds. 

METAMORPHOSIS, INC. (646-6319) offers indivi- 
dual, group, and couple counseling with a 
special focus on the needs of women in transi- 
tion. Free initial interview, sliding scale fee 
HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHILDREN (745- 
2162) 24 hr. hotline (744-6841) Offers counsel- 
ing, speakers and support groups. HAWC is 
also looking for volunteers 

ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION (AASC} (482- 
0329) PO Box 1, Cambridge 02139. Offers 
counseling, info., referral and advocacy’ for 
women who have been sexually harassed at 
work 
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Jleadliners 
North 





(603) 889-8844 


In Railroad Square. Nashua, N.H 
Only 40 minutes from Boston 


Take exit 6E off Route 3 


Next to Chart House Restaurant 


Beat The Clock Speciais 





$4 


FREE Feature-length Movies 
Every Monday & Tuesday 


Thursday, December 18 


the 


Call for info 





Wednesday, Dec. 17 
Join us for our 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 
with the : 
GORDON WALLACE BAND 


We will be closed Christmas Eve 














NEW YEARS EVE 


THE BRANCH BROS. 


Tickets On Sale Now 


Thursday - Saturday - Dec. 25 - 27 


SLENS, ESTYY 


\Y 






















Wed., Dec. 17 
104 Night with: 
VW8C1 


THE 
MARTELLS 










Thurs., Dec. 18 


THE MARTELLS 














Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 


NEW 
MODELS 































491-9672 
1350 Cambridge St. 
inman Sq., Cambridge 





































528 Comm. Ave. 
Boston, Ma. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 
Music Staris At 8:30 





Sun., Dec. 14 
SHRAPNEL 
SOMEONE & THE 
SOMEBODIES 
YARD 











- 





THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SOQ. 





Sat. & Sun., Dec. 13 & 14 
JIM POST with 
RANDY SABIEN 





Wed., Dec. 17 


STAN ROGERS 





thru Christmas 


Our gift shop & restaurant are 
now open 7 days per week 





Dec. 25 through Jan. 1 
closed for vacation 





Fr 


MICHAEL COONEY 


i., Jan. 2 through Sun., Jan. 4 





- 


ri., Jan. 9 through Sun., Jan. 11 
ETTA 











492-7679 












Mon., Dec. 15 
on HARLEQUIN 
JAMES STRAIGHT & 
THE BUREAUCRATS 



















Tues., Dec. 16 
WERS Christmas Party 


LA PESTE 
BOY’S LIFE 
OUTLETS 
TENNIE KOMAR & THE 
SILENCERS 
























Wed., Dec. 17 


GAMES 
NEEDLES 
BRITAIN 




















Thurs. & Fri., Dec. 18 & 19 
VINNY BAND 
HOT DATES 


— From N.Y. — 


X-DAVIS 













Sun., Dec. 20 
SHADES 
MIRRORS 

PRESIDENT 
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GET DOWN 


AT 


Wed., Dec. 17 
‘2 Price Drinks ‘til 10 
LADIES’ BEER-CHUGGING 
CONTEST 








do 
HIGH TIMES 

















JAZZ AT THE WILLOW 
featuring 
SEQUEL 
every Fri. & TROMBONE MADNESS 
Sat. night every Sun. night 


Bob 9 pm - 12:50 am 
Brien Walkley - pianO | 999 Broadway. Ball Square 
* Somerville, MA 








CLUBS 











1369 JAZZ CLUB 













Sun., Dec. 14 GROVER ELVIN MOONEY & MOON UNIT 
Mon. & Tues., 15 & 16 THE JOHN DOUGLAS BAND 
Wed. & Thurs., 17 & 18 BUDDY AQUILINA 
Fri. & Sat., 19 & 20 CHANNEL 1 

















REQUEST! 


Lady Carolyn / Love and Flame 
“Of Yesterday” 


WBCN 536-8000 WERS 267-7821 
WMBR 494-8810 WCAS 492-1188 











Sat. & Sun., Dec. 20 & 21 
WOODWORK 


Route 139 Marshfield - on the beach 
at the site of the historic Rexacanna 
Baliroom 


834-4931 
Casual dress, valid |.D. 























~“inNIZLr lhurs., Dec. 18 1369 Cambridge Si., laman Square, 
MIDNIGHT = open Bar Cambridge 491- 9625 
RAVELERK 8-10 pm 
aunties : on 
pen Bar 8-9: Tues. & Wed., 
cba 462 gg Cream MILL HILL CLUB Dec. 16 & 17 
Rob Van - heyboorde . Naight l nife> on the Cape a Dec. erg 20th 
bie A on mah oon Z| at Michael’s 
Harborside 
ROUTE 28 « WEST YARMOUTH in Newburyport 


775-2580 


Sat., Dec. 13 


KIM PAGE 
& THE PAST 





Sun., Dec. 14 


COLT AND WHALES 











Jonathan 


SWIFT'S 


661-9887 
30 Boylston St. 


Harvard Sq. 
Entertainment Nightly. 


Giant Happy Hour Sing-A-Long 
Every Friday with Tim Danahy. 
4-8 p.m. No cover. 





“9 . Sun., Dec. 14 _. 
Vaane Champagne Band 
with special guests 


THE MUNDANES 


Mon., Dec. 15 
B. WILLIE SMITH 
Tues., Dec. 16 
PREACHER JACK and THE 
MAYNARD SILVA BAND 
with special guests 
CHUCK McDERMOTT & 


Wed., December 17 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES 
Thurs., Dec. 1 
“WEZ_ night with 


BILL CHINNOCK 
— no cover charge — 


Tues.-Sat., Dec. 16-20 


BOBBY WATSON 
BAND 

















wit 
PATTY UNANITIS 











CASEY’S TOO 


247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 


925-9850 





Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 18-20 
HARBINGER 











Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 


the StompesAa€) 


featuring NIKi AUKEMA 
Sun., Dec. 21 
1980 Swifty Dog Revue 








Mon., Dec. 22 
Join us for our 7th annual Christmas 
Party featuring 
CHUCK McDERMOTT 
& WHEATSTRAW 
pilus other surprise guests 
Tues., Dec. 23 
REGGAE BLOODLINES 
CHRISTMAS DANCE PARTY 
with host D.J. Peter Simon 
— no cover charge 





wuss Away, 2 


l 
e 623-9623 


1< 
I 





Thurs. Night 
Draft Beer 25¢ 
Vodka Drinks 50¢ All Night 
Beer Blast every 


Fri. & Sat. 


Draft Beer 25¢ 8-10 pm 





Coming 
MAX FERGUSON 











Sat., Dec. 13 ~ 
GRAND OPENING 


l 

i 

| Wizard 
I Buffet, Happy Hour 

| 2 price drinks 7-9 





i 
655A Somerville Ave. “6 | 
j 
i 
! 
l 
q 


| Sun., Dec. 14 OPEN JAM 

| musicians wetcome I| 

I tues., Dec. SOLDIES NIGHT Ff 

| ‘pricew/collegel.D. | 

J Wed., Dec. 16 DART TOURNAMENT I 
CASH PRIZES 1 


Thurs., Dec. 17BLITZ q 
Fri. & Sat., 18 & 19 = 











L 
r 

L 
a 














1 THEATOMICS | 


| Skinny ties get 1 free drink. | 













We will be closed Christmas Eve 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 









Thurs., Dec. 25 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN LENNON 
2 & THE BEATLES 
(special video documentary 

— call for info) 












Fri., Dec. 26 
THE SHABOO ALL-STARS 
featuring 
BLUES BROTHER 
MATT “GUITAR” MURPHY 
CHARLES CALMESE 
of Steve Miller 
DEREK DYER of Joe Cocker 
DAVID “LEFTY” FOSTER 
of The Shaboo 
SHELTON LASER of Gloria Gaynor 
JACK SCARENGELLA of Stevie 
Wonder 
with special guests 
THE 11th HOUR BLUES BAND 






















Sat., December 27 
RIZZZ 
with special guest 
ROBERT ELLIS ORRALL 











Sun., Dec. 28 
Travel down Memory Lane with 


THE DRIFTERS 
featuring CHARLIE THOMPSON 
singing their golden hits “Up On The 
Roof,” “On Broadway,” “There Goes 
My Baby” and many, many more!! 

’ Plus special added attraction 
LITTLE WALTER’S TIME 
MACHINE 
Shows at 8 & 10:30 
Advance tickets available 



















Mon., Dec. 29 
ROOT BOY SLIM 
& CRYING OUT LOUD 










Tues., Dec. 30 
JR. WALKER & THE ALL 
STARS 












NEW YEAR'S EVE 
Fall@al fall Get Your 
RALLLER = Tickets Now 


Advance tickets for any “concert” events 


available at the Box Office, Ticketron, Out- 
of-Town, Elsie’s, Concert Charge (426- 
8181) & Store 24 








379 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville (off Union Sq.) 625-4975 











3 Appleton St. 
ds € Boston, MA 
(617) 423-365° 


Open for Jazz & Good Cookin’ 
7 Nights a Week 


Thurs.-Sun., Dec. 11-14 
ANITA 
O’DAY 


Wed., Dec. 17 
LEON 
COLLINS 
& THE 
JAZZ TAP 
REVUE 








aeons 





Coming 
Thurs., Dec. 18 


_ BILLY 
TAYLOR 





























ae 


952 Mass Av, Camb. 
Te!. 491-7800 


Sun — Dec 14 
STRUGGLE 
Mon, Dec 15 


QUAZGAA 


Tues, Wed — Dec 16& 7 
er Band 

with PATTY UNITAS 

Thu, Fri, Sat — Dec 18,1820. 











OPEN 11:30.FOR LUNCH 
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BIRTH DAY, (288-1404) PO Box 388, Cambridge 
02138. Homebirth info and referral, 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD 99 Bishop Allen Drive, 
Cambridge (492-0518). A non-profit, social ser- 
vice and health education agency offering 
counseling, info and referral, courses, re- 
sources and much more, concerned with all fer- 
tility-related behavior. Counseling phone: 492- 
0777. 

NORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING, (744-5525) 74 
Elm St., Danvers. Open 8 to 5:30 for informa- 
tion, speakers, films and referrals. Appoint- 
ments and pregnancy tests. 

CODE HOUSE, (484-9224) 396 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Counseling and referrals for per- 
sonal, medical and legal problems. 
HOMEBIRTH, INC., (956-5166)BU Sta. PO Box 
355, Boston 02215. A non-profit group which 
offers general support services and childbirth 
Classes. 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING (868-2900) Offers 
birth contro! clinics at neighborhood health 
Clinics. Day and evening sessions. Confiden- 
tial care. 

COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Ex- 
perience, before and after. A professional non- 
profit service agency offering discussion 
groups for pregnant and post-partum women 
and couples, many related groups and ser- 
vices, plus information, resource and referral 
service (357-5588). 

CONTINUUM (964-3322) 785 Centre St., Newton. 
A non-profit, independent, educational 
organization. 

CRITTENTON CLINIC 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton. 
Non-profit clinic for outpatient, first-trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appoint- 
ment call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN ser- 
vices, vasectomy, tubal ligation and coun- 
seling. 

PROJECT RE-ENTRY, (227-1762) at the Civic 
Center and Clearing House Inc., 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, is an internship program that helps 
women change careers or re-enter the job 
market. 

WOMANSPACE (267-7992) 636 Beacon St., Suite 
406, Boston. Post-abortion group for women 
seeking support and a place to work out un- 
resolved conflicts stemming from abortions. 
ARADIA (247-4861 x58) 520 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Counseling center for women. Groups 
for lesbians, women changing, and others. 
Support group now being formed for black pro- 
fessional women. 

CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ INC., (262-9581) PO Box 
18019, Boston. An emergency-shelter program 
for women and their children. 

FEMINIST WORK SUPPORT GROUP. For artists, wri- 
ters, and academic women doing and sustain- 
ing their own work. Mon. evenings. Call 738- 
6804 for details. 

CLEVELAND MARSHALL WOMEN’S PROGRAM. Cleve- 
land School, 11 Charles St., Dorchester. Sup- 
port group for battered women. Tue. 2-3:30 or 
7-9 p.m. Free childcare. 

CONCERNED UNITED BIRTHPARENTS (491-8556) 
PO Box 396, Camb. 02138. Support group for 
people wno have had a child placed for adop- 
tion. Meets Dec. 21 at 2 pm., Paulist Center, 3rd 
floor, 5 Park St., Boston. 








HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows at 1 
and 3. Tix $2. Dec. 20-21: “Mr. Scrooge.” 
CHILDREN’S ART CENTER, 536-9666, 36 Rutland 
St., Boston. Conducts painting, sculpture and 
other workshops. Yearly registration fee $2. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, Museum Wharf, 300 
Congress St., Boston (426-8855). See Art 
Listings for exhibits. Tues.-Sun. 10-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Closed Mon. Adults $3.50, chil- 
dren 3-15 and seniors $2.50. Dec. 14: Maurice 
Sendak film festival, 1, 2, 3, 4 p.m. Dec. 20: 
New England Conservatory Youth Orchestra, 1 
and 2 p.m. Dec. 21: “The Witch Who Didn't 
Believe in Santa Claus,” puppet show, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 p.m. 

DIAL-A-STORY (552-7157) 6 pm to 8 am and 
whenever the Newton Junior Library is closed. 
The Library also offers a family storytelling 
hour each Tues., 7-8 p.m., 126 Vernon St. 
HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance for kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours Mon-Fri, 9- 
5. Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. 
FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE (438- 
3662) Z008 are open year-round. 

YES (Youth Enrichment Services) (267-5877) 
180 Mass. Ave., Boston, provides city kids with 
recreational, educational, and vocational pro- 
grams. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATER (277-3277) 124 
Holland Rd., Brookline, offers performances 
and classes. Dec. 20-21: “Cinderella” at 2 pm 
at New England Life Halt, Copley Sq., Boston. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY Children’s Program, 
which features a movie, exhibits, and games, 
runs each Sat.-Sun. at 11:30 am at the JFK 
Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester (929- 
4523). 

NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN'S THEATER, (524-4264) 
82 Moss Hill Road, J.P. & performance. Dec. 
20: Holiday gala performance at Ell Center 
Auditorium, Northeastern Univ., Boston. Shows 
at 1 and 4 p.m. Kids $2.50, Adults $5. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000) 
Highland Ave. at Walnut St. Free programs for 
children and teens, including films, crafts, 
story hours, reading clubs, and more. 

OFF THE WALL'S ALTERNATIVE FAMILY CINEMA 
(354-5678) 15 Pear! St., Camb. Sat.-Sun. 12, 
1:30, 3. All shows $1. Special shows upon 
arrangement. 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 449 Broadway 
(498-9080), presents films for pre-schoolers 
each Weds., 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., free. 
CHILDREN'S BOOK SHOP, 237 Washington St., 
Brookline Village (734-READ), presents pro- 
grams each Sun., 4 p.m. Dec. 14: Norma Farber 
and David Gullette read. 

MAGIC FINGER THEATER (648-0628) Trinity Bap- 
tist Church, Mass. Ave. and Amsden Sts., Arl- 





ington. Dec. 14: “Androcles and the Lion.” 2 


pm. $2. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY shows films for kids. Call 
562-7145 for branch, dates, times. This week: 
“Christmas Deer.” 

EXTENDED CARE FOR YOUTH by Brookline EFCY is 
accepting referrals for 12-17 year olds who 
need emergency shelter. Call 232-4750 days or 
232-4752 evenings and weekends. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390) 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tue-Sat. 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 50 cents- 
$1.25. Through Mar. 21: special program for 
children: Toys,-books, clothes, etc. of children 
a century ago. 

CHRISTMAS PUPPET SHOW. Dec. 14, 2 p.m. Emm- 
manuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. $1-$3. 
Call 783-4808 for info. 

BUZZ-ON: A PLAY FOR CHILDREN at Mass. College 
of Art's Longwood Theater, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Brookline. Dec. 14 at 2:30. $1. 524-6848. 
“IN A PICKLE,” holiday theater. Dec. 20: 11 a.m. 
Dec. 20-21: 1:30 p.m. Great Hall, Quincy Mar- 
ket. $2.50 for kids, up to $3.75 for adults. Info: 
247-8156 or 262-6767. 

CHICKATAWBUT HILL AUDUBON CENTER presents a 
program for kids on nature, Dec. 18 9:30-11:30 
or 12:30-2:30. $9 per parent/child pair. At Blue 
Hills Reservation, Milton. Call 696-0920 to 
register. 
ELS MELT ROBE AB 








LUBS 


AHMED'S DISCOTHEQUE (547-9382), 96 Winthrop 
St., Harvard Sq Intimate subterranean disco. 
Belly dancing Wed. 

ALAN’S TRUCK STOP, Rts. 49S and 150, Ames- 
bury. Dec. 14: Blind Man’s Bluff. Dec. 15-18: 
Dale Bennett and the Freightliners. Dec. 19-20: 
Red Neck Revival. Dec. 21: Victor Trio. 

THE ARK (247-9548) 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
Live music, disco Fri.-Sat. 

ART ARK COFFEEHOUSE, (625- 9090) 46 Holland 
St., Somerville. Jazz, folk, blues, Fri. at 8, Sat. 
at 8:30. Dec. 19: Amelia White and Rick Goldin. 
Dec. 20: Christopher Montgomery Duo. 
AYEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (354- 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 

BACKSTAGE RESTAURANT AND BAR (648-8700), 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Open from 7 pm. Comedy Connection performs 





Wed.-Sun. All shows 8:30 pm. Cover varies. - 


THE BACKYARD (964-6684) 107R Union, Newton 
Centre. Entertainment nightly. Sun-Tues.: Rich 
and Famous. No cover. 

BAR ZACHARY’S (261-2800) 120 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Dancing. Jacket and tie required. 
THE BARN (277-1200) 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Recordings from ‘40s big bands. 
BOSTON-BOSTON, (262-2424) 15 Lansdowne St. 
Sophisticated sound and lighting show; snow 
and fog machines; Boston's largest disco dance 
floor. Open Wed.-Sat. 9-2 a.m. D.J., Jeff Til 
ton. 

BUDDIES (262-2480) 733 Boylston St., Boston. 
Disco and lounge. Gay info center 9 pm-1 am. 
Dec. 15: Christmas-Party and auction to bene- 
fit “Globe” Santa Fund, 9 p.m. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9804) 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover. Dec. 14: Arthur Slick and the 
Nice Girls. 

CAN-TAB LOUNGE, (354-2685) 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq. Jazz jam sessions each Sunday, $1. 
Each week: Little Joe Cook and. the Thrillers. 
CANTONE’S, (338-7677) 69 Broad St., Boston. 
New wave. 

CELEBRATION (536-1950) 533 Comm. Ave. Every 
Sun. and Wed. night ride El Toro, the 
mechanical bull of “Urban Cowboy” fame. 
Cover varies. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905) 25 Necco St., Boston 
(across the bridge from South Station). Con- 
cert and dance club. Dec. 14: Reggae Dance 
Concert. Dec. 17: the Lyres. Dec. 18: the Make. 
Dec. 19: Joan Jett and the Blackhearts. Dec. 
20: the Elevators. Dec. 21: Dance Showcase of 
new bands. 

CHATAMS CORNER, (227-6454) 8 Commercial St., 
Boston. Th-Sat: live music. 

THE CLUB, (491-7313) 823 Main St., in Cam- 
bridge. Cocktails and boogying to live rock. 
Country on Thursdays. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB, (262-7371) 495 Beacon 
St., Boston. Thu.: Bob Lazaroff. Fri.: Rich and 
Famous. Sat-Sun: Comedy Camp with Dennis. 


Leary. 

CYRANNO'’S (254-0003) 200 N. Beacon St, 
Brighton. Th: Live country rock. 

DING HO (661-7700) 13 Springfield St., Inman 
Sq., Camb. Lotsa comedy. Wed.-Sun.: Constant 
Comedy, with Chance Langton on Thurs, Steve 
Sweeny on Sun.-Every Tues.: the Laughing 


Stock. 

DOYLE'S (524-2345) 3484 Washington St., J.P. 
Local sounds, 9 pm-1 am. $1. Dec. 18: Last 
Round. Dec. 19: Tappin’ at the Met. Dec. 20: 
Chris Jones and the Regulars. 

DUCA’S STEAK AND SPIRITS (879-1555), Rte. 9, 
Framingham. Jazz every Sun. 8:30 p.m. 

ED BURKE'S, (566-9267) 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Live music Fri-Sat. 

THE EMPEROR OF CHINA LOUNGE, (566-9267) 100 
Tremont St., Boston. Live jazz every Thurs. 8- 


12 p.m. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, (262-8823) Mass. and Comm. 
Aves., Boston. Live music nightly. Every Satur- 
day: “Tappin’ at the Met.” Mon: Jazz night. 
EXCUSE ME 50’S CLUB (284-9506) 20 Ocean 
Ave., Revere Beach. 

THE FAN CLUB (357-5050), 77 Warrenton St., 
Boston. Pianist nightly, disco dancing, music 
by Lynne Olson. Dinner 6 p.m.-1 a.m., cash 
bar. 

GATSBY'S, (247-8848) Park Square, Boston. 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover. 
GLADSTONE'S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Allston (254- 
9588). Fine audibles nightly. 

GREAT SCOTT, (566-9014) 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Every Sun., Ron Levy Band. Every 
Mon., The Shittons. Every Tue: Michael and 
Matt Zaitchik. Thu: Zaitchik Bros. Dec. 14: Ron 
Levy Band. Dec. 17: Memphis Rockabilly. 
HARPO'S JAZZ CLUB (401-846-2948) 22 Downtin 
St., Newport, Ril. Jazz, rock, folk, some NW; no 


food, dgors open 8, PR. aanagd On’ pager46: 
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876-9330 


INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
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UPSTAIRS 
Thurs., Dec. 18 
HUSSIE SWAIN BAND 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
BELLVISTA 


ip, 








DOWNSTAIRS 
Sun. & Mon., Dec. 14 & 15 
ERIC PREUSSER BAND 
Tues. & Wed., Dec. 16 & 17 
ED PERKINS TRIO 
« Thurs., Dec. 18 
RAINIER SCHNELLE TRIO 
Fri. & Sat;, Dec. 19 & 20 
HERMAN JOHNSON P 
QUARTET ; 





SAS 





Towne Fyouse 
x Pub » 


137 MAIN ST. (Route 62) 
MAYNARD, MASS. 
897-9825 





Sun., Dec. 14 
STOLEN KISSES 
Tues., Dec. 16: 


ALLEN ESTES & 
JOHN DANIEL 





Wed.. Dec. 17 
COMING ALIVE 





. Thurs., Dec. 18 
THE RUBIES 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
THE MARTELLS 











Webb Brook Club 


Webb Brook Road 
Billerica, Mass. 
667-1502 





Thurs.-Sun., Dec. 18-21 


PANDA 





Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 25-27 


ROCKESTRA 





Every Thurs. nite 
MEN’S 
TUSH CONTEST 








Every Sun. Night 
Ladies Night 


No Cover Charge - 


men or women 
Ladies - first 2 drinks free 





























HU/NIEYP 


aL 
(FORMERLY JIMBO §) J 
iis 


Every Mon.-Thurs. 






Happy Hour Prices 
All day & all night 














Tues., Dec. 16 
“THE WOMEN GET EVEN:” 
WET UNDERWEAR 


CONTEST 
Men Contestants Only! 









Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
OLDIES NIGHT 






<72 erate Ave., Boston 
247-4143 








| 








Crossroads 


495 Beacon Street, 
(At Mass. Ave.) 262-7371 











Early Bird Special 
Upstairs Lounge 
7-9 Every Night 

2 For 1 Drinks 
Mon., Dec. 15th 

Open Mike Night 
Thurs., Dec. 18th 

BOB LAZAROFF 

Fri., Dec. 19th 

RICH & FAMOUS 


Every Saturday 
COMEDY CAMP 
Stand Up Comedians 
Joke Telling Contest 


$1.00 cover every night 
except $3.00 cover Saturday 





r 

















sun... Dec. 1 


4 
JAZZ BRUNCH with 
KATIE ROBERTS JAZZ TRIO 
plus FASHION SHOW 


EXTRAVAGANZA 


and guitarist WILLIE WRIGHT 


Mon.. Dee. 15 


ENTERTAINMENT AUDITIONS 
Tues. & Wed... Dec. 16& 17 9pm 


Boston’s First 
Club Soap Opera 
Musical Comedy 
Thurs... Dec. 18 

JAZZ 

Fri. & Sat.. Dec. 19 & 20 
UPSTAIRS DISCO 


RESERVE FOR 


NEW YEAR’S EVE BASH! 


Stanhope mam: atts 
Opposite Hancoc 
One ule 

Mayor 

Funct 











1110 Commonwealth Ave. 


566-857 












15 & 16 PRIVATE 


Tues., Dec 
won vies _ Invitations Only 
(10 Georgia, 
- from Atlanta, INS 
isn Dee. Mording artists: T — BRA 


THE NEW MODELS ae 
Thurs.. DEC 1eccCP-TV +T 
YOUNG SNAKE — 
Engagement, N 
rri.. Dec. 19 - Return eB NAA 
betes Tour: MISSION TCS a URIFERS 
Wash., 


‘INS 
+ from Wash. 0.c. 
A+ 
ec ooMISSION OF BURM 


Sant YARDS (ex-Maps) : 
WUNDERKIND + 00 


—— 


Sun., Dec. 21 "ee 
L 
w Year's eve: PRINCE CHAR 
THE CITY BEAT B 











The RED 
BAR 


Rte. 9 Westboro 
366-1362 


Wed. - Sun., 


Dec. 17 - 21 
FATE 


Every Wed. night 
35¢ drinks 
8-11 pm 








ee ae 
fe See 
* s ec. 7 ° 
: ghee, sal : THE : 
S  qalutorigsy §§ SMITH 3 
: 239 Commonwealth Ave. $ BROTHERS z 
Onononenenonenenononenonencnenononen onenencnens 








mages: OXFORD ALE HOUSE soe 
VA aN 36 Church Street HARVARD SQUARE VA SN 


Directiy behind the Harvard Coop 876-5353 
Dunster’s Pub © Two TVs @ Five Dart Alleys © Happy Hour 5-8 








Sun. & Mon., Dec. 14 & 15 
Tues.-Sat., 16-20 
Sun. & Mon.,-Dec. 21 & 22 


REVOLVERS 
OMEGA 
TEMPEST 











1222 Commonwealth Ave 


Corner Harvard & 


Comm. Ave 


566-9014 





THE FABULOUS SHITTONS 
Female Version of Sha Na Na 
Tues., Dec. 16 
GREAT SCOTT'S ANNUAL XMAS PARTY 
., Dec. 





Fri., Dec. 19 
11TH HOUR BLUES BAND 





Sat., Dec. 20 
ZAITCHIK BROS. 


Sun., Dec. 21 


THE MARTELLS 





Tues., Dec. 23 
and every Tuesday thereafter 
SOUVENIR ASHTRAYS 
‘oming Attractions 
Fri. & Sat., Dec 26 & 27 
ANDREA RE & CLOUDS 
NEW YEAR'S EVE GREAT SCOTT'S 
NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY 
ZAITCHIK BROS. 


Reserve 
FA 


Sat. & Sun., Jan. 10 & 11 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 16 & 17 
ROCKIN’ GEORGE LEH 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 30 & 31 
DIDI STEWART & THE AMPLIFIERS 


Ea 
T CITY 











ROUTE 140 « TAUNTON, MASS. 
(617) 822-0343 
25 MIN. FROM BOSTON 

































Every Wednesday 
Beer Blast 
8:30-10 
with HANGING WOMEN 
CREEK 
















LUNASEA 
CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 
PARTY wit 
THE WILD TURKEY 

BAND 
and HANGING WOMEN | 
CREEK advance tickets 


now on sale at club 
Upcoming: Jan. 16th 


THE FOOLS 
































Micttel’s 
Pu 








Sun., Dec. 14 
GREEN SCREAM 
Mon., Dec. 15 
THE FRINGE 
Tues. & Wed. Dec. 16&17 
MIROSLAV VITOUS 
with 
BILLY HART 
on drums 
Thurs. - Sat. Dec. 18 - 20 
MIKE STERN, 
JERRY BERGONZI, 
with CON BRIO 


Music till 2:00 
52A Gainsboro St., 
247-7263" 























cantone’s 





WHERE BOSTON’S ROCK 
BANDS ARE BORN 


‘Mon.. Dec. 15 
SUADE COWBOYS 
WAVE LENGTH 





Tues.. Dac. 16 
SUADE COWBOYS 
THE MIGHTY IONS 





Wed. & Thurs., Dec. 17 & 18 
THE MIGHTY IONS 
ART YARD 4 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
LA PESTE 


and 
BOYS LIFE 











Have a Holiday Party at 
Cantone’s. Free - Sundays 





69 Broad St., Boston 


338-7677 





Bunrattys 


Boston's best music - nightly 
186 Harvard Ave. 
Allston, Mass. 254-9804 


Sun., Dec. 14 
ARTHUR SLICK & THE 
NICE GIRLS 
plus LIP 
Mon., Dec. 15 
BUNRATTY’S ANNUAL ROCK 
& ROLL 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 
featuring 
AMERICAN TEEN 
JON BUTCHER AXiS 
DARLING 
Champegne Toast 
Tues., Dec. 16 
RUBIES 
Wed., Dec. 17 
JOHNNY BARNES & THE 
AUTOMATICS 
plus LADY LUCK 

Thurs., Dec.18 - 
LADY LUCK 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 19 & 20 
SKIDDER MUNROW 
Sun., Dec. 21 
SATELLITES 



































Serklee Faculty pbssociation Concert Series Presents 





’ 


Promotional Assistance bY Productions Alpha 
apie Pp Sa es “Hs “Ie ~4g7 “iJ es Pw we. as A 


PDL ORAL 


DEC.15,1980 8:15PM. 


Berklee Performance Center 
Tickets $2. For information call (617)262-2998 


lo be recorded for broadcast by 


\A/ a r > ‘ 
WGBH Radio 


2. 
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HEADLINERS NORTH (603-889-8844) 14 Rail- 
road Sq., Nashua, NH. Dec. 19-20: the Blend. 
HUSKIE’S PUB (247-4143) 272 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Fri.: oldies. 

IDLER'S BACK ROOM (492-9639). 123 Mt. 
\uburn, Camb. Dec. 14: Abraham's Seed. Dec. 
15: Hoot. Dec. 16: Looney Tunes. Dec. 17: Paul 
Rishell. Dec. 18-19: Spider John Koerner. Dec. 
20: Watkins Marsh Bump Shoppe. Dec. 21 
Vicki Jacobs. 

INN-SQUARE MEN'S BAR. ladies invited, (491- 
9672) 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Entertain- 
ment nightly. Paul Rishel!l Band every Sun. Dec 
15-16: Larkin. Dec. 17-18: the Martelis. Dec 
19-20: New Models. Dec. 21: Didi Stewart and 
the Amplifiers. 

JACKS, (491-7800). 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Dec. 14: Struggle. Dec. 15: Quazgaa. Dec. 16- 
17: the Walker Band. Dec. 18-20: the Fat City 
BLues Band. Dec. 21: John Coster Band. 
JASON'S (262-9000) 131 Clarendon St. Disco, 
dining, piano bar. Dress code. Dec. 19: Jazz at 
noon. 

JASPER'S (625-4975) 379 Somerville Ave., off 
Union Sq., Somerville. Live sounds. 

J0'S JAGUAR (427-8953) 37 Roxbury St., Rox. 
JONATHAN SWIFTS (661-9887) 30 Boylston St., 
Harvard Square. Every Sun. Naked Truth, '60s 
Oldies Band. Every Mon. Reggae dance con- 
certs. Dec. 14: Shane Champagne. Dec. 15: B. 
Willie Smith. Dec. 16: Preacher Jack with the 
Maynard Silva Band. Dec. 17: Roomful of Bues. 
Dec. 18: Bill Chinnock. Dec. 19-20: the 
Stompers. 

JUMBO'S (623-9257) 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Dec. 18-20: France. 

KING'S ROW |, (261-3532) Brookline Ave. at 
Fenway Park. Live music, dancing nightly. 
KING'S ROW Il, (254-0710) at Sammy White's 
Brighton Bowl, 1600 Soldiers Field Rd. 
Brighton. 

KIX DISCO BAR (266- 7050) 590 Commonwealth 
Ave., Kenmore Sq. Proper dress. Over 20. 
LIVINGROOM COFFEEHOUSE (876-5657) 580 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Every Fri., 8 p.m. $2. 
LULU’S, (423-3652) 3 Appleton St., Boston. New 
Orleans bordelto atmosphere with creole cook- 
ing. Every Sun: Jazz brunch with Coy Shockley. 
Dec. 15-16: Aline Marie Hebert and Vintage. 
Dec. 17: Leon Collins and the Jazz Tap Revue. 
Dec. 18-20: Billy Taylor. 

LUNASEA (822-0343) Rt. 140, Taunton. Dec. 19: 
Bill Chinnock. 

MACDONALD'S, (524-9864) South and McBride, 
J.P. Sun-Wed. movies, Thurs-Sat., live music. 
MAGOO'S SALOON, (527-9553) 1391 Wes"ington 
St. West Newton. Open noon to 2 am, casual 
dress. Every Tues, ‘50s night, with Jim Wolf- 
man Petrillo. Mon-Sun: Recorded music with 
Ron Aruda and Paul Lyons. 

TOMMY MAHAR'S SHOWROOM, (426-6735) 5 
Hamilton Place, Boston. W-F: Comedy Connec- 
tion. 

MATT TALBOT'S, (338-9089) 77 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Live music. 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St. Boston 
(247-7672). Jazz nightly. Dec. 16-17: Miroslav 
Vitous with Billy Hart. 

MR. C’S ROCK PALACE (454-5557) 111 Thorn- 
dike St., Lowell. Dec. 19: the Neighborhoods. 
Dec. 20: Christmas party with Trooper. 
MISTER McNASTY’S (536-2509) 88 Queensberry 
St., Boston. R 'n’ r 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371) 134 Hampshire 
St. Camb. Dec. 18: Bock and Dean. Dec. 19: 
Harry Lipsom Ill. 

MOLLY'S (783-2900) 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Tues. and Thurs: Oldies with Jack McCoy. 
MY PLACE, (742-3922) 266 Commercial St. on 
the Waterfront. pa b ey or minimum. Live 
sounds Fri.-Sat., 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, (864-1630) 3 Church 
St., Cambridge. No charge for anything. 
NARCISSUS (536-1950) 533 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq. Disco, computerized neon lighting, 3 


dance floors. Mon. nights: the Comedy Troupe, - 


Ted Bergeron, hag Bickford, the Cabdriver, 
Steve Bulyga, 8 p 

NEW RISE CLUB (876. 8297) 485 Mass. Ave. Cen- 
tral Sq., Camb. Music, dance, disco & new 
wave W-Sun. Bar, game-room, large dance 
floor, restaurant. Every Thu: Rudy Dottin. Dec. 
19-20: Sundurance. 

NICK’S (482-0930) 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Dining, dancing, drinking. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (876-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Light eats, beer and wine. 
PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave., Allston. Dec. 14: 
the Romantics. Dec. 15: the lan Gillan Band. 
Dec. 16: Jack Green. Dec. 17: SVT with Jack 
Casady. Dec. 18: the Inmates. Dec. 19-20: the 
Jim Carroll Band. Dec. 2%: the Busboys. 
PASSIM, (492-7679) 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Dec. 14: Jim Post. Dec. 17: Stan 
Rogers. 

PEASANT STOCK (354-9528) 421 Washington 
St., Somerville. Dinner and music. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, 3314 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton. “Boston Comedy” every Fri-Sat. 9 
p.m., movies too. 

PLOUGH AND STARS,(492-9653) 912 Mass. Ave. 
in Camb. Fine folk, exotic live sounds Sunday 
and Tues.-Thurs. each Wed.: Crockett. 
POOH'S, (262-6911) 414 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
QUETZAL a 669 Centre St., J.P. Live folk and 


jazz, Mon 

RANCH HOUSE. (834- -9149) 222 Canal St., Green 
Harbor, Marshfield. New Wave. 

THE RAT, (247-7713) 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
PUnk, new wave, heavy metal. 

RICHARD'S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston. Fri-Sat. country, bluegrass and tradi- 
tional Irish music, 9 pm, no cover. 

RILEY'S BEEF & PUB, (723-8089) 15 New Char- 
don St., Gov't Center. Jazz, disco, funk. 
RYLES, (876-9330) Inman Square, Cambridge. 
Live jazz nightly. Every Sun. the John Payne 
Music Center Student Saxophone Choir, 9:15 


pm. 
SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For direc- 
tions call Women’s Center, 354-8800. 

SATCH'S (266-2929) 4 Stanhope St., Boston. Tu- 
Sun: entertainment, no cover. Every Sun., 
brunch extravaganza. Sun. afternoon, Kemp 
Harris, vocalist. Sun. and Mon. evening, Willie 
Wright. Tues., Kemp Harris, vocalist. Wed., 
Ron Murphy, vocalist. Thurs., Wanetta and 
Frank, singing duo. Fri., Henley Douglas Jazz 
Group. Sat., Wanetta and Frank. Fri-Sat. eve- 


_» RINGS, isco, upstairs. 


78 BROADWAY CLUB, (451-0481) 78 Broadway 
St.; Boston. Disco DJ, live entertainment. Open 
10 pm-5 am Thurs-Sun. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN, (723-3677) 77 North Was- 
hington St., Boston. Wed.: D.J. Sullivan. 
Thurs.: The Jim Sands Oldies But Goodies Road 
Show. Fri: The Diamond Brothers Band. Sat.: 
The Dick Johnson Swing Band. Sun: J.D., Billy, 
and Ken. 

SKYCAP PLAZA (442-3131), 575 Warren St., Dor- 
chester. Every Sun: live jazz 6 pm-midnight, 
$3. Blues, too 

SPEAKEASY (354-2525) 24 Norfolk St., 
Square, Cambridge. Fine artists nitely 
SPINOFF (262-6132) 145 Ipswich St., Boston. 
Roller skate to rock, disco, and new wave. 
SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Bos- 
ton.Dance to NW, rock, and reggae. Open 
Wed.-Sat. 10-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed. Albert 0., 
Thurs. Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus, Sat. Tony V. 
STEPPIN’ OUT LOUNGE (623-9286) 318 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Live rock and new wave Wed- 
Sat. Reduced cover with college !.D. 

STUDIO RED TOP, 4th floor, 367 Boylston St., 
Boston (262-5328). Jazz Women in concert 
every Friday at 8. $3. BYOB. Dec. 14: Dee 
Kohanna. Dec. 19-20: Barbara London. 
SWISS ALPS, (354-1366) 114 Mt. Auburn St. 
Camb. Live Jazz, every Mon. Mike Turk and Mi- 
chael Kernan 8:30-11:30 pm. Every Thurs. Jeff 
Massanari and Marshall Woods. 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. Jazz 
seven nights a week. 

THE TAM, (277-0982) 1648 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. Food, drink and live music. Dec. 14: Fat 
city. Dec. 16: the Martells. Dec. 17: Loose 
Caboose. Dec. 18: Didi Stewart. Dec. 19-20: 
Memphis Rockabilly. Dec. 21: Duke Robillard. 
TINKERS (formerly Estelle’s) (427-0200) 888 
Tremont St., Boston. Jazz brunch every Sun. 
11:30-5. Dec. 14: Archie Shepp Quintet. Dec. 
18: Art Mathews and Alan Dawson. 

1369 CLUB, (491-9625) 1369 Cambridge St. in 
Inman Sq., Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a 
week from local groups. Price is right, no 
cover. 

TOGETHER (426-0086) 110 Boylston St., 
ton. Thu-Sun: soul with Sylvia Sidney. 
1270 CLUB (261-1257) 1270 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Disco, some live new wave. 

UNCLE SAM'S (925-2585) 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Nantasket. 

UNDERGROUND (566-8577) 1110 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Showcase for local new-wavers. 

UP AND U? * SUNGE (267-3100) 575 Comm. Ave., 
Kenmore features a full-service bar, danc- 
ing to live music and a film show between sets. 
Call for more details. 

WAG SITUATION, (262-5328) 367 Boylston St., 
Boston, presents jazz concerts every Sat. 9-12 
pm, $5. B.Y.0.B. 

WALTER JO'S (427-8506 or -9130) 981 Tremont 
St., South End. Dancing, no cover. 
WALTER'S, (566-3469) 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Jazz and show tunes nitely. 
WESTGATE LOUNGE (583-2700) in the Westgate 
Mall. Every Mon., Disco Joe Jazz. Wed-Sun., 
Metro, no cover. Tues., Under-20 night, Leg- 
acy, 8-12 pm, $3. 

WHO'S ON FIRST, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
music. 

WILLOW, 699 Broadway, Somerville. Every Fri. 
and Sat: Sequel. Sun: Trombone Madness. 


Central 


Bos- 


ANCE 








PARTICIPATION 


FOLK DANCING sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center. For location and other info call 962- 
7144. Dec. 20: Christmas Folk Dance Party and 
Yankee Ingenuity Christmas Cotillion, 8 p.m. 
Plus other regular programs. .Each Fri. from 
8:15 to 11 pm for beginners, and each Thurs. at 
the same time for the more advanced, at the 
First Baptist Church, 5 Magazine St., Central 
Sq., Camb. Admission $2.50, $2.00 for 
students. 

DANCE FREE provides an alternative dancing 
space for those who are just not cut in the disco 
mold, with all kinds of music, no smoking, and 
no alcohol each Wed. at 7:30 pm at the Christ 
Church, Zero Garden St., Harvard Sq., Camb. 
(491-4195). Donations are usually asked for at 
the door. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE evenings can be en- 
joyed each Tues. at 8 pm at the Walker Build- 
ing, Marlborough (481-8104). Tix $1-$2. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING takes place each 
Mon. at 8:15 at the Cambridge YWCA (491- 
6050). 

NORTH SHORE FOLK DANCERS (631-7821) Crom- 
bie St. Church, Salem. Wed. all year, 8 pm. 
CHELSEA HOUSE FOLKLORE CENTER, INC features 
folk dancing every Mon. evening, 7:30 pm Dan- 
cing starts at 8:30. $1.50. Dec. 14: Contra- 
dance with Dammy Kaynor, 8 p.m. Dec. 21: 
Contradance with Applejack, 8 p.m. Dinner at 6 
p.m., beginner's workshop at 7:30 p.m. 
DANCE FRIDAY a weekly multi-media event where 
you can dance barefoot anyway you like in a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment at the Joy 
of Movement Center, 23 Main St., Watertown 
Square, $2; Children under 12 with an adult 
free. Fridays 8:30-11:30 pm. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, (482-5037). 
Every Fri., 6-8 p.m., Boston Dance Jam at 557 
Tremont St., Boston, studio 300. All invited 
$1.50. 

SQUARE DANCING at MIT Student Center, 8 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (536- 
1081) 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. Dec. 14: Latin 
Dancing night. Dec. 21: Caroling and social 
dancing. 





CONTRA DANCE. Dec. 19 at the Lincoln Town 
Hall, Lincoln, with Roaring Jelly, 8 p.m. 


PERFORMANCE 


DANCE COLLECTIVE (536-3959) 31 Moon Hill Rd., 
ea 








John Chung Li performs the Hwa Yu Tai Chi 
form every Sun. evening at 7 p.m., 25 Edin- 
boro St., Chinatown. 

CYCLORAMA BUILDING, (426-5000) Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 

MASS. DANCE ENSEMBLE performs with the Haw- 
thorne Tree, Dec. 14, 7 p.m., Mechanics Hall, 
Worcester. Tix $2.50-$5. Call 752-5608 for in- 
fo. 

“DANCES FROM THERE TO HERE” by Kathy Dun- 
can and Alice Trexler. Dec. 14, 8 p.m. Joy of 
Movement Center, Camb., $4. Info at492-7427. 
BOSTON BALLET’S NUTCRACKER Dec. 14, 20-21 at 
2:30 and 6:30. Dec. 17-19: 7:30 

SARTORU SHIMAZAKI performs Dec. 14 at 7 p.m. 
at the Agassiz Theatre, Harvard University, $4. 
Info: 495-8683. 





OLIDAYS 


A CHILD'S X-MAS IN WALES performed at the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston. Through Dec. 21, 
Wed-Sat. 8, Sat. at 5, Sun. at 3.. Tix $5-$7, 
$3.50 for children. Call 742-8703 for info. 
HOLLY FAIR Dec. 14: 12-5. 42 and 56 Brattle St., 
Camb. 

CHRISTMAS REVELS, Spaulding Auditorium, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H. Dec. 14: 2, 8 
p.m. Seats $5. Opens Dec. 18 at Sanders Thea- 
tre, Harvard University. Through Dec. 22 at 8 
p.m. Mats. Dec. 20-21 at 3 p.m., Dec. 23 at 2 
p.m. Info: 864-9183. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZO00 tree-trimming party, Dec. 
14: 1-4 p.m. at the zoo. 

MESSIAH SING by the Masterworks Chorale. Dec. 
19-20: 8 p.m. ary Hall, Mass. Ave, Lexington. 
Free. Info: 262-3678. 

BOSTON CAMERATA members perform Christmas 
music, Dec. 18 at the Peasant Stock Restau- 
rant, 415 Washington St., Somerville. Info: 
354-9528. 

REANAISSANCE CHRISTMAS music performed by 
Boston Camerata. Dec. 17 and 19 at 8 p-m., 
Jordan Hall, Boston. 

KWANZA CELEBRATION at Aswalos House, 246 
Seaver St., Dorchester. Dec. 19: 6 p.m. Info: 
442-9645. 

CHANUKAH SERVICE, Dec. 14, 4 p.m. at Old North 
Church, Salem St., Boston. * 

AARDVARK performs Christmas music in vari- 
ous traditions. Dec. 21: 7:30 p.m. Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. $3. Info: 536- 
3355. 

CHRISTMAS PUPPET SHOW Dec. 20 at 2 p.m. and 
7 p.m., Dec. 21 at 3 p.m. Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Tix $1-$3. Info: 783- 
4808. 

NEXT MOVE THEATRE celebrates the holiday 
season with music, readings, and more. Dec. 
16-17 at 8 p.m. Dec. 20 at 2 p.m., Dec. 21 at 3 
p.m. Tix: $9-$11, kids $5. Info: 423-5572. 
AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS performed Dec. 
19 at 8 p.m., Dec. 20 at 2 p.m. at Old South 
Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Tix.: $5. Info: 426- 
3960. 

HOLIDAY CELEBRATION with music, mimes, 
puppets, and poetry. Dec. 15: 7:15. Camb. 
Public Library, Central Square Branch, 45 Pearl 
St., Camb. Info: 498-9081. Free. 

JFK LIBRARY HOLIDAY FESTIVAL. Dec. 14: Boston 
Ballet members perform scenes from Nut- 
cracker. Noon. 

BOSTON ARCHDIOCESAN CHOIR SCHOOL concert 
Dec. 14 at 3 and 8 p.m. Tix: $4-$6. St. Paul 
Church, Bow and Arrows Sts., Camb. Call 868- 
8658 for info. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS holiday free for all. Dec. 
14: programs of music, dance, art, etc. for the 
whole family. 

KWANZA DANCE PERFORMANCE Dec. 19: 7:30 
p.m. Madison Park High School, 100 New 
Dudley St., Roxbury. 

YOUTH PRO MUSICA CHAMBER CHORUS performs 
Dec. 16 at 7:30, Bos-ton Public Library, Copley 
Sq., Boston. 

CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA of Song. Dec. 21 at 
3:30 p.m. Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tix.: $5.50. Info: 536-4658. 
MESSIAH performed by the Master Singers Dec. 
20 at 8:30 p.m. Pilgrim Church, 55 Coolidge 
Ave., Lexington. Tix: $5. Info: 734-1432. 
CHORUS PROMUSICA CHRISTMAS CONCERT. Dec. 
21: 7:30 p.m. Old South Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free. Info: 536-7780. 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO performed by the Park St. 
Choir. Dec. 14 at 7:30. Free. Info: 523-3383. 
CECILIA SOCIETY CONCERT Dec. 19-20 at 8 p.m. 
Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Tix: $4-$7.50. Info: 232-4540. 
CANTERBURY AND TRINITY CHOIRS sing the 
Messah. Dec. 14: 7 p.m. Trinity Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Free. 

HARVARD CHRISTMAS CAROL SERVICES. Dec. 15- 
16 at 8:15; also Dec. 16 at 4:30 p.m. Memorial 
Church, Harvard Yard, Camb. 

“SCROOGE AND MARLEY,” an adaptation of 
Dickens's “Christmas Carol” performed Dec. 
18-21 at 7 p.m., mats. Dec. 20-21 at 3 p.m. 
Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main St., Gloucester. 
Tix: $3 for mats., $5 for evenings. Info: 546- 
7323. 

CHRISTMAS PUPPET SHOW Dec. 21 at 2 and 4 
p.m. Museum of our National Heritage, 33 Mar- 
rett Rd., Lexington. Info: 861-6559. 
SoA 








ECTURES 





OBSERVATORY NIGHTS are held the third Thurs. 
of each month at Harvard's Center for Astro- 
physics, Phillips Aud., 60 Garden St., Camb. 
(495-7461). 

CAMBRIDGE FORUM Wed. evenings at 8 p.m., 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq. 

THE FORD HALL FORUM, Sun. evenings at 8 pm at 
Northeastern, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
(437-2192). 


, ~ BLACKSMITH HOUSE (547-6789) - 96 Brattle St.,. 


Cambridge. Tues. evening lectures at 8:15. 
THE ETHICAL SOCIETY OF BOSTON, 5 Comm. Ave., 
meets on Sundays at 11 am. Dec. 14: “Issues of 
Cencern: Decisions for the Eighties.” Dec. 21: 
“Human Freedom: What Can It Mean?” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266-5151) 
955 Boylston, Boston, offers Art Sandwiched-in 
every Fri. at 12:15 pm. Dec. 19: Political and 
Social Significance of Dada. New Masters 
Series, Fridays at 10:30 a.m. Dec. 19: Under- 
standing New Music 

COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON has lectures 
every Sunday at 11 a.m. Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Dec. 14: “The-King of 
Prussia Incidnet.” Dec. 21: “Anything Goes in 
Jesus’ name.” 

60 MINUTES producer Don Hewitt speaks at the 
Kennedy School of Govt., 79 Boylston St., 
Camb. Dec. 15: 8 p.m 

“WANDERING IN THE GREAT FORESTS OF BORNEO.” 
Dec. 17: 8 p.m. Harvard University Her- 
bararium, 22 Divinity Ave., Camb. $3 (524- 
1718). 

“A TALE OF THREE CITIES — BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK.” Dec. 17: 3 p.m. 
Bunting Institue, Radcliffe Yard, 3 James St., 
Camb. 


ISC. 


BIKELINE FOR BOSTON-AREA COMMUTERS. To en- 
courage people who are not confident bicycl- 
ing in traffic to commute by bicycle, the Boston 
Area Bicycle Coalition has established a Bike 
Buddy System. Call 491-RIDE. 

LE GRAND DAVID and his Spectacular Magic 
Company. Cabot Street Cinema and Theater, 
Beverly. Every Sun. 3 and 8: 15. Dec.19 and 20 
at 8:15 pm. Tix $4.50-$5 for adults, $3-$3.50 
kids under 12. Buy tix in advance. Call 927- 
3677 for info. 

TRAIN MEET. Exhibition, swapmeet, etc. for toy 
and model train enthusiasts. Dec. 14, 9-4. 
Needham YMCA, 1191 Greendale Ave., Need- 
ham. Info: 44-6709. 

BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT Dec. 15 at the Hyatt 
Regency, 575 Memorial Drive, Camb. Registra- 
tion at 5 pm., play at 6 pm. Info: 563-5787. 





USIC 








CLASSICAL 


BOSTON PHILHARMONIC conducted by Benjamin 
Zander performs Mahler. Dec. 7: Sanders 
Theater, 4 pm. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL performed by the Opera 
Company of Boston. Dec. 14, 1 pm. Dec. 19-20, 
8 pm. Also Dec. 20, 11 am. Tix: $6-$15. Opera 
House, 539 Washington St., Boston. Info: 426- 
2786. 

YOUTH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs Dec. 14, 7 
pm, Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND performs Dec. 
14, 2 pm. Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 
600 Atlantic Ave. Boston. Info: 891-8110. 
HARVARD WIND ENSEMBLE winter concert Dec. 
14, 3 pm. Sanders Theater, Camb. Info: 495- 
2000. 

BSO MEMBERS perform Hummel on Dec. 14 at 8 
pm. All Newton Music School, 821 Chestnut 
ST., West Newton. Info: 527-0102 or 527-4553. 
NEW ENGLAND BAROQUE ENSEMBLE performs 
Telemann, Handel, others. Dec. 15: noon. 
Agassiz Ballroom, Radcliffe Yard, Camb. (498- 
2438). Dec. 16: noon. King’s Chapel, 58 Tre- 
mont St., Boston (227-2155). 

FRED BUDA AND THOMAS GAUGER with New 
England Conservatory Percussion Ensemble 
perform on Dec. 15 at 8 pm. Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free. Info: 262-1120. 
BEETHOVEN'S BIRTHDAY CONCERT performed by 
pianist John Buttrick. Dec. 16: 8 pm. Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, Camb. Free. 

BOSTON POPS HOLIDAY CONCERTS on Dec. 16-20 
at 7:30 pm. Also Dec. 17 at 3:30. Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Tix: $6.50-$14. 

MUSIC FOR GUITAR AND LUTES performed Dec. 18 
at noon. MIT Chapel, Camb. Free. 

MUSICAL OFFERING performs carols on Dec. 18 at 
4 pm. Gardner Museum, 280 Fenway, Boston. 
Info: 492-1602. 

BEETHOVEN'S BIRTHDAY CONCERT given on Dec. 
20 at 8:30 pm. Chickering Recital Hall, 791 
Tremont St., Boston. Info 536-8293. 


POP, ETC. 


FRIENDS OF GREAT BLACK MUSIC, at the Loft, 164 
Lincoln St., Boston. Every -Thurs., strictly 
rockers hi-fi session, and guest artists, start- 
ing at 9 p.m., $1. 











xJAZZ BY THREEBA Dec. 14, 7:30 pm.Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Tix $3. Info: 
536-3355. 

WOODY HERMAN AND THE THUNDERING HERD in 
concert on Dec. 15 at 8 pm. Waltham High 
School, 617 Lexington St., Waltham. Tix: $6. 
Info: 893-8050. 

MIDNIGHT WHISPERS performs at the Berklee 
Performance Center, Mass. Ave. and Boylston 
St., Boston. Dec. 15: 8:15 pm. 

BERMUDA STROLLERS in concert Dec. 17, 9 pm. 
at the Travelodge, 1200 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tix: $6. Proper dress. 

MIKE GIBBS BAND performs Dec. 17 at 8:15 pm. 
Berklee Performance Center. Mass. Ave. at 
Boylston St., Boston. 

JAZZ BY THOMAS PLESK AND MALCOM GOLDSTEIN 


bury St., Boston. Tix: $3. Info: 536-3355. 
MARTIN GROSSWENDT sings folk and blues on 
Dec. 20 at 9 pm. St. Andrew's Church, 
Lafayette St, Rt. 114, Marblehead. Tix: $2.50. 
Info: 631-4951. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 





PHONE-A-POEM (492-1144) features a different 
poet every two weeks, 24 hrs. a day. 
CENTRAL SQUARE WRITERS’ GROUP meets each 
Mon at 7 pm at the Central Square Library, 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge (498-9081). FREE. 
CALAMUS POETS present open readings each 
Tue. at 8 pm at the Community Church of Bos- 
ton, 565 Boylston St., top floor. FREE. 
AMERICAN FICTION DISCUSSION GROUP meets 
alternate Thu. at 7 pm at the Central Sq. 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Camb. (498-9081). FREE. 
ART ARK (625-9090) 40 Holland St., Somerville, 
sponsors poetry reading each Wed. at 8 pm. 
Admission $1.50. Dec. 17: Jon Levinson and 
Kate Alicechild. 

STONE SOUP sponsors poetry readings each 
Mon at 8 pm at the Sword in the Stone Coffee 
House, 13 Charles St., Boston (738-8660). Dec. 
15: Jad Duscette. 

GARGOYLE magazine hoids a poetry workshop 
every week free in the Harvard Sq. area. Write 
Workshop, 117 Pembroke St., Boston, MA 
02118. 

FRAMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 49 Lexington St., 
Framingham. Readings every Sun. 2:30 pm. 


JUSTIN KAPLAN talks about his book on Walt 
Whitman on Dec. 16 at 4:30 pm. Lamont 
Library, Harvard University, Camb. Info: 495- 


2454. 

CHRISTMAS POETRY AND STORIES read Dec. 21 at 
the Milldam Photograph Gallery, Concord 
Center. Info and times: 369-8047. 


A LY NT TTT 


PORTS 





NEHSA (New England Handicapped Sports Asso- 
ciation) (742-8918) PO Box 2150, Boston 
02106. Non-profit organization sponsors regu- 
lar sports participation, competition, and in- 
struction for the handicapped. 

WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER Jackson-Mann Com- 
munity School, Cambridge St., Allston. Meets 
every dog 7:30-9:30 p.m. Beginners wel- 
come. Fre 

BOSTON WOMEN’S RUGBY CLUB gives athletic, 
aggressive women an opportunity to complete 
in this tough sport. Call 469-2267 or 924-0683. 
HORSEBACK. RIDING (696-4250) YMCA Ponka- 
poag Outdoor Center, Blue Hills Reservation, 
Canton. Instruction available. 

BOSTON AREA BICYCLE COALITION (491-RIDE) 3 
Joy St., Boston. Non-profit advocacy group to 
promote safe cycling for transportation and 
recreation. 

BICYCLE REPAIR COLLECTIVE (868-3392) 351 
Broadway, Cambridge. Repair, learn to repair, 
or have your bike repaired. 

TENNIS-UP (247-3051) 100 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
5th floor. Practice courts with ball machines, 
group lessons available too. 

BAL-A-ROUE (395-4589) 376 Mystic Ave., Med- 
ford. Roller skating. Call for schedules. 
ACADEMY OF FENCING (926-3450) 125 Walnut 
St., Watertown. 

HANG GLIDING, for the foolhardy, the brave, and 
the crazy, comes into its own at the Aeolus 
Flight Training Center, Groton Hills Ski Area, 
Groton, MA(692-3189). Open Sat-Sun and holi- 
days 9 am-5:30 pm. Instruction, flights, avail- 


able. 

HALE RESERVATION (326-1770) 80 Carby St., 
Westwood, is a 1120-acre outdoor education 
and recreation center offering classes and 
workshops for everyone. 

THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB (523-0636) 5 
Joy St., Boston. Offers help in planning hiking, 
camping and canoeing trips in the Northeast, as 
well as maps, guidebooks and more. 

SUB SIG OUTING CLUB (783-3723). Cooperative 
group of outdoor enthusiasts who go on hikes 
and ski trips every weekend. 

BOSTON TABLE TENNIS CLUB (247-8410), Shaw- 
mut Bank Blidg., Kenmore Sq., 7-midnight. 
VOLLEYBALL GAMES at the Newton Armory, 1137 
Washington St., W. Newton, hosted by the Bos- 
ton Ski and Sports Clubs, Wed. 7-10 p.m. $2 for 
club members, $3.50 non-members. Call 734- 
6726. 

CROSS COUNTRY SKIING EQUIPMENT rental and 
lessons provided by Lincoln Guide Service, Lin- 
coin Rd., Lincoln. Morning and afternoon tours, 
weekends and weekdays. Nominal fees. Reser- 
vations suggested. Call 259-9204 for info. 


RIPPING 





PLAYHOUSE DINNER THEATER CABARET 109 Main 
St., Amesbury (388-9444). Wed. and Thurs. 
dinner at 6, show at 7:30. Fri and Sat. dinner at 
7, show at 8:30 NOW THROUGH Jan. 3. 

THOMPSON ISLAND INFORMATION CENTER offers 
self-guided trail walks each weekend through 
two miles of meadows and glens. Boats leave 
from Kelly's Landing, near Castle Island in 
South Boston, Sat. 11:15 and 1:15 and Sun. at 


Dec, -18,at-8 pm, Emmanuel Church, tS New,» 44:45, FX $3,90+, (328-2900) »,5,»,9,9,9,8,0,4) 

















DANVERS STORE AND MOST OTHERS OPEN LATE FREE 16 


EVENINGS AND FROM 12-5 SUNDAYS 


UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


So. Portland, ME. and Warwick,R.I. stores 
NOW OPEN for Holiday Shopping. 


ge | 
“Holiday Gift Guide” 
Now Available! 





Canon AT-1 with 
Telephoto, Flash & Bag 


; % y 
9 22997 

Outfit includes: 
@135mm f/2.8 Telephoto lens with case 

and Lifetime Warranty . 
®@compact electronic Bounce Flash 
@deluxe SLR Gadget Bag 

(50mm lens shown also available) 
The compact Canon AT-1 features accurate match- 
the-needie exposure metering. The AT-1 accepts 
most Canon “A-Series” accessories—including an 
optional auto winder. 


Add just 69° for AE-1 (in piace of AT-1) 


Lifetime Warranty inne 
On these Canon and oymP 
cameras for just °25”. a 
(includes FREE annual cae me 
checks for as long as yOu 


camera! 


Olympus OM-10 with 
Telephoto, Flash & Bag 





> 
just § 97 

Outfit includes: 259 
@135mm f/2.8 Telephoto Lens 
®@compact electronic Bounce Flash 
@deluxe SLR Gadget Bag 

(50mm lens shown also available) 
The Olympus OM-10 is automatic and easy to use. A 
manual over-ride accessory is availableas an option. 
The OM-10 is one of the smallest and lightest 35mm 
SLR's around 


Add just $39°’ for OM-1 (in piace of OM-10) 











Underground SLR 


Accessory 
Outfit just ° 11997 
Underground 135mm f/2.8 


Telephoto Lens 
comes with case and Lifetime Warranty 
(most mounts) 


Underground 2X 


Tele-Converter Lens 
comes with case and Lifetime Warranty 
(most mounts) 


Underground 280 Bounce Flash 


lets you bounce the light for better indoor 
pictures 


Deluxe SLR Gadget Bag 


custom-fitted to hold and protect your 
whole SLR outfit 


(Add $10” for 28mm f/2.8 wide angle 
lens in place of telephoto) 





Electronic Flashes 
Make Great Gifts 


PRO CK-1200 Flash 


just $9997 


@two automatic ranges 
@hot-shoe 


PRO SAA Flash 
just 97 

@2 ee 

@battery-saving thristor design 





PRO TCA-2700 Flash 
it $997 

®@compact automatic thyristor 
design 

@4-position bounce head 

@adjust for 35mm, 50mm and 
85mm (or over) lenses 

@includes super wide angle 
adapter 


Underground 280” 
Bounce Flash 








Save on Kodak WE SEL 
“Carousel” Slide 
Projectors PRODUCTS 


Kodak “Carousel” slide projectors are the most 
reliabke ones around. They feature gentle 
gravity feed, and selective slide access for 
instant editing of your slide shows! Prices 
include ELH lamp, 140 roto tray and storage 


». KODAK 750H— 


S a” wi $4 3Q97 


@push-button forward and reverse 
750H with Ektanar C f/2.8 lens—S 1599 
750H with Ektanar C zoom lens—51899’ 


@automatic focusing 
760H with Ektanar C f/2.8 lens—S1849’ 
760H with Ektanar C zoom lens—%2149” 


just s 4 997 


@bounce head for 
better indoor 
pictures 

@hot-shoe, ready- 
light, and open- 
flash button 

@works up to 23 feet 


PRO 80-200mm 
f/4.5 Zoom Lens 


“'$44997 


®compact and 
lightweight 

@“one-touch” 
operation 

@close-focus mode ' 


Underground 2X * (Uli Ili 
Tele-Converter Lens§. t 


@doubles magnification power of any standard 


telephoto or zoom lens g 
@precision multi-coated optics 
@includes case 


(reg. price 536%’) 
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Save : Save 10% off our re : 
gular low prices on quality Video and Home Electronics 
‘equipment not on display in all stores) 
Calculators from Canon, Texas Instruments and Criag 
@Electronic Games from-Mattel and Fidelity 
@Home computers from Texas Instruments and APF 
@Audio and Video Tape from Sony and BASF 


Ask about Underground Camera’s new 
VIDEO SERVICES tape club. 

NO CLUB MEMBERSHIP FEES! 
NO MONTHLY CHARGES, NO DUES! 
Hundreds of popular videocassettes 











to choose from. 





“UNDERGROUND CAMERA 


BOSTON 659 Boylston St 266-8931 
——_ BOSTON 1 Bromfield St 426-7811 
PRU CENTER 94D Plaza 266-5000 
KENMORE SQ. 638 Beacon St 267-5336 
HARVARD SQ. 38 Boylston St 492-2020 
CAMBRIDGE 101 First St 547-4646 


BRAINTREE So. Shore Plaza 843-7787 
BURLINGTON 242 Middlesex Tpk. 272-2535 
DANVERS Endicott SQ. 777-4474 
FRAMINGHAM 84 Worcester Rd. 879-3166 
HANOVER Hanover Mall 826-5432 
HYANNIS Cape Cod Mall 771-0659 


PHOTOLINE (617)543-7017 INDUSTRIAL A/V 858A Prov. Hwy., Norwood 769-7810 


MEDFORD Meadow Glen Mall 396-0530 
NATICK 154 Worcester Rd 653-1130 
NORWOOD 858 Providence Hwy 769-0210 
NO. DARTMOUTH 317 State Rd 994-3288 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 272 Thayer St 521-9696 
WARWICK, R.1. 190 Midland Mall 822-3200 
SO. PORTLAND, ME. Maine Mal! 772-7764 
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A ROBERT CHARTOFF-IRWIN WINKLER PRODUCTION 
ROBERT DE NIRO 
in A MARTIN SCORSESE PICTURE 
| “RAGING BULL’ 
Produced in association with PETER SAVAGE Screenplay by PAUL SCHRADER and MARDIK MARTIN 
Based on the book by JAKE LA MOTTA with JOSEPH CARTER and PETER SAVAGE 
Director of photography MICHAKL CHAPMAN 
Produced by IRWIN WINKLER and ROBERT CHARTOFF Directed by MARTIN SCORSESE 


Ree. | Read the Bantam Book =\F United Artists 


UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN | Copyright © 1980 United Artists Corporation. All rights reserved Wa [es lakst-laalsialer- mm @xelanley- lay 








STARTS FRIDAY MEET JAKE LA MOTTA- THE RAGING BULL 
and Former Middleweight Champion of the World! 


D EC E M B E R 1 9 ON FRIDAY DEC. 19 AT THE SACK PARIS AT 7:00 P.M. 


SSI EL MEETS sd 


LEM 6 dR EM A OR 5 AE a SE gt at ites ° SaaS pp aN let it tS ageeaG™ 2 came <r 2 nase tee 
=z LCINEMA }f SHOWCASE SACK CINEMA SACK CINEMA SHOWCASE 


("sack )(-. a : ; 
| PARIS | C A DEDHAM DANVERS 1-2 NATICK WOBURN 


HAMMOND ST. 326-4955 599-3122 237-5840 ROUTE 9 933-5330 


841 BOYLSTON ST. vv . 
4 OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 ft 277-2500 ROUTE lat 128 at LIBERTY TREE MALL OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. RT. 128 NEAR 93 
Tae cies Maasai Ante ea 2 al CY RS SEBS EI TS USENET MOT 2 PERE, Pr PSI TE TE 
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